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The biggest thrill for science fiction 
fans this summer wasn't the high-profile 
openings of BACK TO THE FUTURE Ill, 
TOTAL RECALL, ROBOCOP 2 or even 
DICK TRACY. All proved to be divert- 
ingly entertaining in their way. But the 
best show in town wasn't in a movie 
theatre. It was Paramount's STAR TREK: 
THE NEXT GENERATION, playing on 
the home screen. 

In mid-June, while the summer's big 
theatrical guns were blasting away at the 
boxoffice, the new STAR TREK telecast 
the closing show of its third season, 
“The Best of Both Worlds.” Talk about 
action, high drama, awe-inspiring spe- 
cial effects, this edge-of-your-seat epi- 
sode had it all, plus the sense of wonder 
and adventure that only space opera on 
a grand scale offers. The show's cliff- 
hanger ending, with the Federation 
faced with conquest by a technologi- 
cally advanced cybernetic civilization, 
should have a lot of riveted viewers 
tuned-in for the capper to be telecast for 
the series’ fourth season premiere, come 
September. 

As THE NEXT GENERATION zooms 
to where STAR TREK has never gone 
before—a fourth year, the original show 
saw only three—this issue takes a look at 
how Paramount has made the show soar 
its third season. Resident STAR TREK 
expert Mark A. Altman talked to virtually 
all of the behind-the-scenes key players 
on the show's writing and production 
staff to chart the history behind the 
show's steady improvement after it's 
stumbling debut in 1987. Altman also 
provides a show-by-show episode guide 
to the series’ first three years for those of 
us who want to begin sampling the best 
of what THE NEXT GENERATION has 
to offer in reruns. 

In its just-finished third year the new 
STAR TREK has consistently bettered 
the quality of Paramount's faltering film 
series featuring the original cast, and 
has approached the high level of some 
of the best of the original shows. With 
Kirk, Spock and McCoy just a memory, 
the new Enterprise ensemble is carrying 
on the essence of STAR TREK, the 
excitement of the saga of man’s explora- 
tion of the universe. It's good to be 


tuned-in again. Frederick S. Clarke 
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Series creator Dan Curtis retools his ’60s 
vampire soap opera for prime time. 


By Mark Dawidziak 





Vampires aren't supposed to like 
sunshine. Yet, for five years (1966-71), 
Barnabas Collins and company chilled 
viewers with their daytime supernatu- 
ral soap opera, DARK SHADOWS. 
The show is currently being offered on 
home video by MPI which plans to issue 
all 1,225 episodes, five shows per tape. 
Now NBC believes the creepy charac- 
ters are ready for prime time, so an 
upscale revival of the Gothic series will 
start with a two-hour movie premiere, 
probably to air this fall. 

But it won't be Jonathan Frid again 
being fitted for the fangs of vampire 
Barnabas Collins. DARK SHAD- 
OWS creator Dan Curtis, who agreed 
late last year to return as executive 
producer, decided an all-new cast 
would be best for the nocturnal version 
of his spooky series. British actor Ben 
Cross was signed in March to portray 
Barnabas, the reluctant vampire of Col- 
linsport, Maine. Cross is best known 
for playing Olympic runner Harold 
Abrahams in the Oscar-winning 
CHARIOTS OF FIRE (1981). 

Co-starring with Cross is former horror 
B-queen Barbara Steele (BLACK SUN- 
DAY), cast as Dr. Julia Hoffman, the role 
played in the daytime version by the late 
Grayson Hall. Screen veteran Jean Sim- 
mons, an Emmy winner for ABC’s THE 
THORN BIRDS, is playing family matri- 
arch Elizabeth Collins Stoddard, the role 
originated by Joan Bennett. Newcomer 
Jim Fyfe plays Willie Loomis, a break- 
through role in the original for a young 
John Karlen (an Emmy winner as Harvey 
Lacey on CBS’ CAGNEY & LACEY). 
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Producer/director Curtis, venturing back into horror. 


Roy Thinnes (THE INVADERS) has 
been cast as Roger Collins, played on the 
original show by Louis Edmunds, who 
now appears on the soap ALL MY 
CHILDREN. 

Although NBC Entertainment Presi- 
dent Brandon Tartikoff confirmed there 
were preliminary talks with Frid, Curtis 
quickly dismissed the idea of using origi- 
nal cast members in their original roles. 
“The original people are too old,” Curtis 
said. “Youcan't do it, no matter how much 
you might like to try. A lot of them still 


look great, but they're still too old for 
the parts that have to be played. Victo- 
ria Winters has to be in her mid-twen- 
ties. To try to jerk around with the old 
cast would have been a disaster.” 

Tartikoff, though, would like to see 
some of the daytime stars show up in the 
nighttime version. “I think it would be 
nice to see a few old faces here and 
there,” he said. “But just a few, so a 
whole new generation doesn’t feel left 
out.” Curtis agreed that could happen 
somewhere down the dark and winding 
road. “Lara Parker [who played resi- 
dent witch Angelique] looks wonder- 
ful,” the producer/director said, “but 
she’s too old to play Angelique. Will I 
bring Lara Parker back as someone 
else? Well, there are about four or five of 
them that I would like to find a way to 
work into the show in different parts— 
roles they didn't play before—because 
there will be new roles that come into 
this.” 

And some would consider returning 
to Collinsport. “Sure, I would be inter- 
ested,” said Jerry Lacy, Humphrey 
Bogart in Woody Allen’s PLAY IT 
AGAIN SAM. “The character 1} 
played, Trask, isn’t in the cast of this new 
show—at least, not yet. If they decided to 
bring him on later, I'd be interested. 
Remember, | played Trask in full age 
makeup, so I think I'd be one of the few 
people who would be more qualified to 
play his original role in the new show.” 

Others would prefer to leave DARK 
SHADOWS as just a pleasant memory. 
“No, they're not going to talk to me,” said 
David Selby, a star on the now defunct 
FALCON CREST, who played Quentin 
Collins as first a ghost, then a werewolf. “I 

































































can't imagine it. | have no interest inclimb- 
ing into those sideburns again. They 
should go ahead with anall-newcast. That 
makes the most sense. I think for the first 
SIX or seven weeks, they'll have a big audi- 
ence for it. The DARK SHADOWS fans 
alone should stir up enough interest to give 
them a good audience for the first few 
weeks. After that, it will depend on how 
good the show 1s. I hope they don't let the 
audience down.” 

Directed by Curtis, the two-hour 
opener finished filmingin mid-April. NBC 
and Curtis are pleased with what they see. 
“We're doing basically the same story with 
certain twists in it that we now have the 
ability to use hindsight for,” Curtis said. 
“The difference will be that we've had 25 
years to look back on it and see the mis- 
takes that we made. We open with the 
governess arriving, and in the first two 
hours the vampire comes out of the box. 
We're not going to mess with all of that 
fumbling around we did early on when we 
were trying to figure out what kind of show 
it should be. 

“The basic theme is the same. The vam- 
pire is let out. He’s a reluctant vampire 
who doesn’t want to kill. Julia Hoffman 
tries to cure him. Now there are many 
changes from there. If you saw the old 
show, you're not going to know what’s 
going to happen next week, because, 
within the framework of the basic premise, 
there are many changes. We've found bet- 
ter stories. We're a bit more mature than 
we were in those days. We've learned a few 
more things. The story in the old days was 
one we built like a house of cards. We kept 
adding on and adding on. This is DARK 
SHADOWS grown up. It’s the adult ver- 
sion. The opening two hours turned out 
great, so I can't imagine not being on for 
eleven weeks past the two hours. It’s gota 
great look. The great hall of Collinwood 
looks like Grand Central Station com- 
pared to that dinky little set we had for the 
original series.” 

During and after DARK SHADOWS, 
Curtis continued to concentrate on the 
horror genre. His TV movies in the field 

continued on page 60 
Left: Ben Cross as the new Barnabas Collins. Below: 


Other new players, Jean Simmons (left), Roy Thinnes 
(middie) and former scream queen Barbara Steele. 








By Mark Thomas 


Perched high on an inac- 
cessible rocky cliff is Bee- 
zle’s Gas Station. Some- 
where below, that cham- 
pion of human rights, 
Adolph Hitler, is involved 
in a heated discussion about 
nail polish with that wall- 
flower of the Nile, Cleopat- 
ra. A couple of cooks watch 
from a nearby curb, frying 
eggs ona blistering hot side- 
walk. A truck kicks up dust 
as it speeds past, carrying a 
dozen Andy Warhols in 
back, all littering the street 
with old Campbell’s soup 
cans. In the distance there's 
a roadhouse with a neon 
sign that reads: “HOFFA’s 
... See you in Hell.” 

This is the sort of mad- 
ness to be found in Hem- 
dale’s comic fantasy adven- 
ture HIGHWAY TOHELL, 
to open at theatres this Fall. 
The film is not to be con- 
fused with the movie bear- 
ing the same name, starring 
Richard Harrison, still unre- 
leased in this country. Hem- 
dale’s offering features Em- 
my nominee Chad Lowe and 
Kristy (DEADLY FRIEND) 
Swanson. 

“The movie is full of gags,” 
said producer Daniel Rogosin. 
“It presents images normally 
associated with Helland mixes 
them with movie references 
and current events and any- 
thing else we could think of. 
You actually see a road crew 
paving the road with good 
intentions. There’s a bit where 
you see a knight playing chess 
with Death, like in Bergman’s 
THE SEVENTH SEAL, only 
we've changed it a little. At 
Hoffa’s roadhouse you finally 
learn what happened to Jimmy 
Hoffa. Inside, there’s a table 
reserved for Jerry Lewis. The 
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reservation is written in French. 
There are so many gags it’s 
doubtful anyone will catch 
them all on a single viewing, 
but that’s okay. It’s all part of 
the fun.” 

The film is written by Brian 
(NIGHTMARE ON ELM 
STREET 4) Helgeland who 
wanted to do a cross between 
THE WIZARD OF OZ and 
THE ROAD WARRIOR, 
though his story owes more 
than a passing nod to Jean 
Cocteau’s ORPHEUS. In fact, 
there is a similar ORPHEUS- 
inspired scenario circulating in 
Hollywood called ROUTE 
666, which gave birth to the 
rumor that Helgeland and 
another writer initially planned 


A low budget effort paved 
with comic wit, dazzling 
shots and good intentions. 





Dutch director Ate de Jong and cinematographer Robin Vidgeon, shooting in Arizona. 


to co-author the screenplay but 
later decided to proceed inde- 
pendently of each other. 

“It’s just another case of two 
people coming up with the 
same idea at the same time,” 
said Helgeland, whose most 
recent script, THE TICKING 
MAN, written with Manny 
Coto, was sold to Lawrence 
Gordon's Largo Entertain- 
ment for more than $1 million. 
“Everything’s been done be- 
fore,” said Helgeland. “It’s all 
in the approach.” 

Helgeland’s script was in- 
spired by an incident in 1986 
on the road to Las Vegas, as he 
and his wife Nan were driving 
at night to a friend’s wedding. 
They were stopped bya police- 





man who, after making 
them wait for several long 
minutes, shined a flashlight 
in their facesand, withouta 
word, got back into his car 
and drove away, leaving the 
couple to wonder what he'd 
wanted. Driving on, Helge- 
land’s imagination went to 
work and the mysterious 
policeman became a cop 
from Hell. A short while 
later Helgeland began writ- 
ing his tale of Charlie Sykes 
and Rachel Clark, a couple 
of Navy brats who fall in 
love and are on their way to 
Las Vegas to be married 
when their plans are dis- 
rupted by the Hellcop, who 
kidnaps Rachel for his mas- 
ter, Satan. It’s up to Charlie 
to rescue her. 

Helgeland’s script got 
bounced around Holly- 
wood, first to producer 
Alex de Bennedetti, who 
made PUMPKINHEAD, 
then to New Line Cinema, 
who thought it might be a 
good vehicle for makeup 
wiz Rob (LEGEND) Bot- 
tin, who has wanted to 
make the jump to directing 
for years, then to Lorimar, 

who optioned it with their eye 
on Stuart (THE RE-ANIMA- 
TOR) Gordon as director. 
When Lorimar dropped its 
option, Rogosin and partner 
Mary Anne Page picked it up, 
and teamed with former United 
Artists vice president of pro- 
duction John Byers to make 
the film at Hemdale. 

Byers insisted that the script 
be scaled down to fit a more 
reasonable budget, changes 
Helgeland felt greatly improved 
it. “The script I'd originally 
written would have cost about 
$20 million to make,” said 
Helgeland. “The revision forced 
me to concentrate more on the 
story and the characters. I still 
wish they'd had more moneyto 





C. J. Graham as the cop from Hell, in makeup designed by Steve Johnson. 


make it, but I think the script 
benefited from the shift in 
focus.” 

Byers, Page and Rogosin 
mutually agreed on Dutch 
filmmaker Ate de Jong as 
director. Having developed 
quite a following in Holland 
with films like BLIND SPOT 
(which he co-wrote and directed 
back in 1976at theage of 23), A 
FLIGHT OF RAINBIRDS, 
BURNING LOVE, and A 
SHADOW OF VICTORY; de 
Jong brought a European sen- 
sibility to the project. 

“The basic story is very 
much ‘boy meets girl,” said de 
Jong (who flew back to Hol- 
land during postproduction to 
be with his wife for the birth of 
their child). “Butinthiscase, he 
loses her and has to go to Hell 
to get her back. The Orpheus 
story is the clearest mythologi- 
cal reference but there are ref- 
erences to Sisyphus and to the 
Danaides, women who pour 
water into a jar and when 
someone picks it up, the water 
runs out.” 





In HIGHWAY TO HELL, 
the water is in the form of hot 
coffee and the woman is co- 
medienne Anne Meara, who 
plays a waitress at Pluto’s 
Donuts where policemen (hus- 
band Jerry Stiller, among 
them) wait without hope of 
ever being served. At one time 
it was hoped that several well- 
known comedians would ap- 
pear incameo roles, with spots 
left in the script to be filled in 


by them, one of the ideas 
dropped for budgetary reasons. 

For filming, de Jong took his 
crew to Arizona whichdoubles 
for Hell with a little help from 
production designer Philip 
Dean Foreman, makeup effects 
supervisor Steve Johnson, and 
special visual effects supervi- 
sor Randall William Cook. 
Eight weeks of principal pho- 
tography began in October 
1989, a difficult shoot full of 
exotic makeups, stunts, effects, 
to say nothing of the weather— 
a windstorm blew down sev- 
eral of Foreman’s sets during 
the first week. 

Johnson came up with a 
unique makeup design for the 
Hellcop, played by C. J. Gra- 
ham, the 63” actor who ap- 
peared as Jason in FRIDAY 
THE I3TH—PART VI. “Il 
carved scriptures into the 
face,” said Johnson, whose 
alien makeups were on view in 
lastsummer’s THEABYSS. “I 
turned to Revelations in the 
Bible and used some really 
choice lines. Ate and John 
[Byers] let me have a lot of 
control. In tight shots you can 
pick out the phrases, but until 
the camera gets close, it looks 
like burns or scars.” Graham, 
who underwent Johnson’s 
three-hour transformation 
each day, also appears in the 
film sans makeup, as anangry 
driver. 

Johnson also designed a full- 
figure demon suit, worn by 
Michael McKay, the lanky 
creature specialist who played 
the Mummy in THE MON- 
STER SQUAD. “We really 
tortured the poor guy,” said 
Johnson. “He wore the suit two 
days in a row, twenty hours 
Straight. We made the hands 
and feet so they'd come off eas- 


Johnson poses with a road crew made up to look like Andy Warhol, on location in 
Arizona. The Warhols are seen littering the highway with Campbell's soup cans. 
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Monster specialist Michael McKay as 
the Rachel demon, inside Johnson's 
body suit, complete with cloven hoofs. 


ily, but his zipper was hidden 
by another appliance so he 
couldn't be taken out of the 
suit. We built extensions into 
the feet so they looked more 
like hooves, which made it very 
tortuous, like walking on high 
heels. There were also contact 
lenses and teeth involved. 
Mike was a real good sport 
about the whole thing.” 
Johnson’s friend, special 
effects expert Randall William 
Cook, is incharge of the actual 
stop-motion transformation 
of Swanson into the demon. 
Cook, who worked with pro- 
ducer Byers on THE GATE, 
will also supply the three- 
headed hound of Hell—Cer- 
berus. Cook said he relished 
the opportunity toreturntothe 
sort of comical animation 
effects that he pulled off so well 
in CAVEMAN, director Carl 
Gottlieb’s prehistoric farce. 
There is a moment of delicious 
indecision when Cerberus is 
torn between defending his turf 
and relieving himself. Noted 
Cook, this is probably the first 
animation puppet to have a 
scrotum. O 
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Dutch screen star Renee Soutendijk makes 
her U.S. movie debut as a lethal android. 


By Bill Florence 


Eve VIII is an android 
created by Project ROB 
(Remote Overseas Body), 
the United States’ latest 
attempt to stay one step 
ahead of hostile foreign 
powers. Eve VIII is designed 
to pass as human, both 
physically and emotionally. 
She has been programmed 
with the feelings and emo- 
tional history of her inven- 
tor, Dr. Eve Simmons, but 
has been built to walk into 
any kind of hostile situa- 
tion, evaluate the danger 
involved, and take whatev- 
er measures are necessary to 
end the danger— including, 
if absolutely necessary, the 
detonation of a nuclear device 


inside her body capable of 


blowing up twenty city blocks. 

When Eve VIII is damaged 
during a routine test, herinhib- 
iting mechanisms begin to fail, 
and she starts to live out the 
personal fantasies that her 
inventor, the workaholic scien- 
tist, has repressed. Where the 
scientist might have been too 
scared to go to the local pick- 
up joint in the town where she 
grew up, Eve VIII isn't. And 
Simmons’ estranged father ts 
in fora surprise when someone 
he thinks is his daughter shows 
up at his door. When the ram- 
paging android leaves a swathe 
of destruction in her wake, 
someone must be found tostop 
her. 

This is the premise of EVE 
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OF DESTRUCTION, a Nel- 
son Entertainment/ Interscope 
production which Orion Pic- 
tures plans to open nationwide 
this fall. The film was co-writ- 
ten by its British-born director 
Duncan Gibbins, with Yale 
Udoff, and is produced by 
David Madden (THE FIRST 
POWER, RENEGADES). 
Dutch actress Renee Souten- 
dijk makes her American film 
debut in the dual roles of Eve 
VIII and her scientist creator, 
and Gregory Hines co-stars as 
the anti-terrorist counter-in- 
surgency expert put on the 
case. 

EVE OF DESTRUCTION 
is Gibbins’ second feature. His 
first in 1986, was Paramount's 
FIRE WITH FIRE (“a movie 
that didn't makeany particular 





Soutendijk under construction as android Eve Vill, makeup effects designed by Chris Biggs. 


commercial impression,” ac- 
cording to Madden, who pro- 
duced that one as well), the 
story of boys from a reforma- 
tory invited to a dance at a 
Catholic girls’ school. The 
director built his name in the 
music video field, creating 
concepts for videos by such 
artists as George Michael and 
Glenn Frey. Gibbins takes lit- 
tle responsibility for FIRE 
WITH FIRE (“I was a hired 
hand,” he said), which , unlike 
EVE OF DESTRUCTION, 
he didn't write. 

Principal photography on 
EVE OF DESTRUCTION 
began early last December 
inside an abandoned Bud- 
weiser glass factory in Valen- 
cia, California, converted toa 
movie soundstage, housing 


war room sets and futuristic 
corridors. Essentially a vast 
tin box sittingatopacement 
floor, the building provided 
little protection for the cast 
and crew from the icy winds 
outside. The production 
filmed exteriors in San 

Francisco and New York, 

and wrapped shooting in 

Los Angeles on February 

12. The supporting cast ts 

led by Kevin McCarthy, 

who plays the father con- 
fronted by his daughter's 
android look-a-like. 
Sources on the produc- 
tion put the movie's budget 

at between $7 and $11 mil- 

lion, with a significant por- 

tion going to set design and 

cons’ action as well as the 
top-ran_ ing filmmakers. Alan 
Humeisthedirector of photog- 
raphy, a British native who has 
worked on RETURN OF 
THE JEDI as well as three 
installments of the James Bond 
series. Production designer 
Peter Lamont has worked on 
every James Bond film since 
1963's GOLDFINGER. Cos- 
tume designer Deborah L. 
Scott worked on E.T., and 
supervising producer Madden, 
has done such films as FATAL 
ATTRACTION and THE 
Pld. 

“We determined that we 
were going to hire the best peo- 
ple behind the scenes that we 
could find,” said Madden. “We 
wanted to make this look likea 
$35 million movie even if we 
didn't have that kind of money 
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Soutendijk in the dual role of Dr. Eve Simmons, the scientist who created the lethal android in her own image, and Gregory Hines 
as Jim McQuade, the anti-terrorist, counter-insurgency expert who is put in charge of the operation to stop the rampaging robot. 


to spend. So we set out, tousea 
widely overused phrase, to put 
every penny we had up there, 
on the screen. Weare fortunate 
because, unlike many other 
movies, we aren't spending $12 
million or $24 million on our 
actors. Given that Renee and 
Gregory are a bargain, we 
could still make the movie ata 
reasonable price.” 

Still, the casting of the rela- 
tively unknown Soutendijk for 
the leading role(s)seemsa risky 
move on the part of the film- 
makers. Soutendijk has starred 
in many Dutch films, including 
THE FOURTH MAN directed 
by Paul Verhoeven. “Renee 
wasn't the first person to pop 
into our minds,” Madden 
explained. “But we realized 
that [we needed] someone who 
had the craft and the discipline 
to go back and forth between 
the two roles, someone who 
was attractive enough to deliver 
the kind of sexual element the 
movie needs, and someone 
smart enough to playa scientist 
and deliver the dialogue in a 
way that was credible. Many 
days [Renee] comes in and 
does a very emotional scene as 
the scientist,and then we throw 
her in the makeup and hair 
trailer for the look of the 
android. To have that level of 
technique was beyond a lot of 
better known actresses that we 


66 With Soutendijk | wanted to cast 
against type,” said director Duncan 
Gibbins. “The obvious approach is 
to go with some six-foot, strapping 
actress who looks very physical. 99 





talked about.” 

Gregory Hines might also 
seem out of place inthe role ofa 
military marksman. Known 
best for his dancing roles, 
Hines’ character displays no 
such talent in EVE OF DES- 
TRUCTION. “I'm really enjoy- 
ing it,” said Hines of the change 
of pace. “It is a pleasure work- 
ing with Renee. I think Ameri- 
can audiences are going to find 
out what she can do.” 

Madden said he is pleased 
with Hines’ off-beat casting. 
“We wanted somebody that 
was very warm and sympa- 
thetic, with a persona for the 
audience,” noted the produc- 
er. “We wanted to get away 
from the ordinary stereotype, 
like Rambo. We wanted some- 
body more humane, with more 
of a sense of his own kind 
of intelligence. What we liked 
about Gregory was that he 
had the physical abilities 
to be convincing as a mil- 
itary tactician, but he also had 


real likability and warmth and 
a humaneness that otheractors 
don’t have.” 

Gibbins echoed his pro- 
ducer. “With both [Soutendijk 
and Hines], I wanted to go 
against type,” said the director. 
“The obvious thing to go for ts 
some six-foot strapping actress 
who is very physical, and to 


cast an actor who is a kind of 


rugged marine. I wanted to 
play against that. Gregory was 
a name that was mentioned to 
me. I thought, “Yeah, what a 
great idea!’ He’s not a colonel 
type. But colonels aren tcolonel 
types! Movies make them 
colonel types. Movies are the 
cliche and the reality is some- 
thing different. 

“Renee is diminutive and 
she’s very tough,” said Gib- 
bins. “What I always wanted 
for the part was someone with 
great emotional range; some- 
one who could play all the 
colors and go from naught to 
sixty in about three seconds, in 


an emotional sense. She's a 
kind of Porsche... You put 
her in gear—Boom! She's 
there, she’s angry. Boom! She's 
sad. Boom! She’s happy. And 
the way the script is written, 
she’s got very strong gear 
shifts. Eve VIII goes from 
being very sad to very happy in 
a matter of seconds. With all 
the actresses [we looked at], 
Renee was just about the only 
one wk could cut it.” C) 


Brit... 1-born director/co-scripter 
Duncan Gibbins rehearses with Ross 
Malinger as the scientist's young son. 
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By Steve Biodrowski 


Sam Raimi, the quirky De- 
troit-based auteur behind the 
low-budget, X-rated horror of 
the EVIL DEAD films, has 
gone Hollywood. Raimi’s first 
studio-based production, 
DARKMAN, made for Uni- 
versal, is set to open nation- 
wide August 17. The project 
represents a considerable 
change of pace for Raimi, 
known for his frenetic action 
and camera virtuosity. 

“This is very different from 
any other movie I’ve made in 
that it has a plot—which is a 
new thing for me,” said Raimi. 
“The camera is not the star. 
The camera is subdued so that the actors 
can tell the story. I knew that the most 
important job for me asa director in this 
case was to make the audience care about 
the characters. I don’t want the audience 
to say ‘Wow, what a cool shot!" I want 
them to say, ‘Gosh, what’s gonna happen 
to the »00r Darkman now? Either I’vecut 
my c n throat, or it will really work on 
those verms.” 

Liam Neeson (HIGH SPIRITS, THE 
DEAD POOL)stars as Dr. Peyton West- 
lake, inventor ofa machine which utilizes 
synthetic flesh to recreate the features of 
burn victims. Frances McDormand 
(Oscar nominee for MISSISSIPPI 
BURNING) plays Westlake’s girlfriend, 
an attorney who mistakenly leaves some 
incriminating evidence from a case in his 
lab. When a psychopath played by Larry 
Drake (L. A. LAW) comes after the docu- 
ments, Westlake is tortured and left for 
dead in the burning building. As the horri- 
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The X-rated auteur of visceral shock goes 
Hollywood and turns to classic horror. 
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Raimi, Detroit's low-budget maverick, behind the camera at Universal. 


bly disfigured Darkman, Westlake sets 
out ona campaign of revenge against the 
men who scarred him. 

The project’s home at Universal ts 
appropriate. The Darkman/ Westlake 
character echoes the studio’s classic 
movie monsters with elements of pathos 
and tragedy often absent from current 
horror fare, including Raimi’s previous 
efforts. “He’s kind of a throwback to the 
old Universal monsters like the Wolf- 
man,” said Raimi, “the poor sap who is 
cursed. His tormentors happen to be 
criminals, so that makes hima hero. But 
sometimes he gets carried away and pun- 
ishes thema little more than they deserve. 
In that respect, he crosses over into the 
villainous category, so he’s somewhere in 
the middle.” 

Raimi sees his attempt to fashiona film 
around a character who is both sympa- 
thetic and dangerous as a logical progres- 
sion for him as a filmmaker, abandoning 









the virtuoso cinematic assault 
of THE EVIL DEAD (1982) 
and it’s 1987 sequelin favor ofa 
more subtle, character-or- 
iented approach. The empha- 
sis on characterization called 
for extensive rewriting while 
the project was indevelopment 
under Jim Jacks at Universal. 
Raimi’s original story went 
through twelve drafts written 
by Chuck Pfarrer, Raimi, his 
brother Ivan, and Joshua and 
Daniel Goldin. 

“I have never done this much 
rewriting, nor have I brought 
in other writers to rewrite my 
stuff, but I guess that’s part.of 
the studio way,” said Raimi. 
“A certain amount of rewriting 
is necessary. You get closer to the dream 
you envisioned—or, if you work with a 
studio, closer to the collective dream of the 
studio and the filmmaker.” 

For Raimi and his producing partner 
Robert Tappert, the lure of a studio base 
was the availability of bigger budgets— 
DARKMAN is in the moderate $11 mil- 
lion range—and better actors and crafts- 
men—the film is scored by Danny Elfman. 
But what are the drawbacks?“ My partners 
and I no longer do as much,” said Raimi. 
“We delegate more authority. Out here we 
have the best technicians in the business at 
our disposal. What you get isa picture that 
is very competently produced by high- 
quality professionals. But it’s less individ- 
ual than what I would havedone—evenif I 
wouldn't have done it as well. And it’s not 
always the way I would have done it. So 
you get something a little more generic. 

“As opposed to looking through the 
camera and then running around to move 





a chair three feet, I now look through the 
camera and then tell myassistant director, 
‘Ask props to move that chair three feet 
back.’ That’s the difference between small 
budget and big. budget. And you get a 
director’s chair on a bigger budget—but 
I’m never sitting down anyway. 

“When yousum it up, there’s a lot more 
people who decide what the finished pic- 
ture will be: the technicians, the crew, and 
the cast. When you deal with names like 
Liam Neeson and Frances McDormand, 
you have to listen to them—they have 
good ideas and they deserve to be heard. 
You can no longer kid yourself that you 
know everything better than everybody 
else; you have to deal with a lot more 
input. Which ~ ~.0d.” 


Makeup man Tony Gardner as a circus freak, a dose of 
the prosthetic torture he regularly inflicts on others. 





Raimi's “Darkman” haunts the ruins of his burned-out lab, striking out at those who disfigured him, a return to the monster movie past of Raimi's Universal Studios base. 


One source of input available to Raimi 
in Hollywood was Tony Gardner and his 
makeup crew, responsible for the Phibes- 
like countenance of the Darkman. Based 
on Raimi’s one-paragraph description in 
the script, Gardner sculpted a bust of the 
character, which then had to be adapted 
to Liam Neeson’s features. 

“The biggest concern wastoallow Liam 
to act through the makeup,” said Raimi. 
“Liam would practice in front of a mirror 
in his makeup, and we did video tests to 
see what worked. Then he adjusted his 
performance. Liam finally came up with 
the idea that he was notin makeup. He got 
to the point where he didn'‘tact as though 
he had a mask on his face. It was a good 
breakthrough. Whenever he’s on, I don’t 
think you notice the makeup as much. 
You just accept. him as this hideously 
disfigured character.” 

The three-hour makeup job, applied by 
Gardner and assistant Chet Zar, required 
almostall of Neeson’s head to be encased: 
a skullcap with tabs to cover his side- 
burns, one acrylic piece for the upper jaw 
and another for the lower jaw and 
exposed chin bone, then nine elaborate 
latex appliances on his face. Said Gardner, 
“The only part of Liam that showed was 
the top one-third of his left ear.” 

For scenes where the Darkman synthe- 
sizes either his original face or the face of 
someone he wishes to impersonate, 
Gardner devised a “mannequin” makeup, 
which suggested an artificial look. “We'd 
comb the hair flat and spray it with a dull 
finish,” said Gardner. “Then we'd put a 
thick, heavy base on, pencil in eyebrows 
too thick, and pencil ina hard-edged hair- 
line. When he disguises himself as some- 
one else, we'd use that actor.” Gardner 
gave Neeson’s Darkman bright-blue con- 





tact lenses—the actor has grayish blue 
eyes. The contacts were used on the other 
performers in the “mannequin” makeups 
to give them the same Darkman eyes. 

For the deterioration of Westlake’s syn- 
thetic flesh, which breaks down after 98 
minutes, Gardner devised an effect of skin 
popping, steaming and starting to melt— 
which Raimi wanted applied on theactors, 
rather than mechnical heads, for greater 
realism. Gardner expressed sympathy for 
those who suffered beneath his makeups, 
because he experienced the torture first 
hand by playing the cameo ofa lizard man 
circus freak in the film. 

Besides the bigger budget and better 
crew, another difference between DARK- 
MAN and Raimi’s previous films will bea 
longer running time. His contract with 
Universal required him to deliver a film 
between 95and 105 minutes. “I personally 
like movies that are 85 minutes,” said 
Raimi. “I don’t like sitting too long ina 
theatre. The big difference is the EVIL 
DEAD pictures are just rollercoaster-style 
thrill pictures that have no story that 
demands they be longer than that, whereas 
DARKMAN hasastory with real charac- 
ters. For that story to be told properly, 
there isa reason to sit longer. It has its own 
dramatic arc, and you follow it to its con- 
clusion, as opposed to just filling up time 
with scares and special effects. It’s a very 
conventional way to do things, I know, but 
my favorite movies are like that. I don't 
know why I ever made the other type— 
even though I’m going to make one again.” 
Raimi has THE EVIL DEAD III in 
development. 

Universal is apparently pleased with the 
results of Raimi’s attempt at more conven- 
tional filmmaking. After viewing some 

continued on page 61 
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By Sheldon 
Teitelbaum 


A horny hare erupts ina 
gushing “wet spot,” pre- 
saging his messydoomfrom 
a fatal sex scene. A journal- 
ist fly gives new meaning to 
the profession of “muck- 
raker” as he spoons in enor- 
mous, dripping dollops of 
excrement at the base of a 
grungy backstage toilet 
bowl. And Sid, the manic 
depressive elephant, gets 
slapped with a paternity suit 
bya chicken (youshould see 
the offspring!) 

Welcome to a world in 
which the Muppets are 
turned on their heads and 
reamed from behind by a 
depraved iconoclast from 
up over Down Under. Peter 
Jackson, New Zealand's 
naughtiest young filmmaker, 
has deliberately produced 
and directed a film (backed 
with reluctant gumption by 
the New Zealand Film Com- 
mission) which actually 
makes a sheep’s breakfast 
seem palatable. Meet, those 
of you who feel you must, 
the horribly disgusting and 
only occasionally redeeming 
Feebles. 

Jackson's second feature to 
date (his first, BAD TASTE, 
has, inexplicably, become 
something of a cult favorite 
among splatter comedy @ficio- 
nados), JUST THE FEEBLES 
offers a quick and steamy 
descent into the sordid under- 
side of the late Jim Henson’s 
ingratiating creations, com- 
bined with an aesthetic sensi- 
bility gleaned, it often appears, 
from Art Spiegel’s GARBAGE 
PAIL KIDS. Hollywood tnde- 
pendent Southgate Films 
picked up the film for U. S. 
theatrical and video release at 
Milan’s Mifed film market in 
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pet film for adults, 
from New Zealand’s bad 


boy, Peter Jackson. 


Jackson (left), director, co-producer and co-writer, inspects Cedric the Boar, a drug- 
dealing psychotic, during foam rubber construction by puppet builder Richard Taylor. 


1989, and plans regional open- 
ings in major territories this 
fall. 

In a telephone interview, 
Jackson explained that he had 
produced the film, originally 
titled MEET THE FEEBLES, 
with about $1 million, close to 
three quarters of which had 
been loaned to him bythe New 
Zealand Film Commission 
(NZFC). However, the com- 
mission had no wish to actu- 
ally investinthe film, receiving 
in turn a stake in its earnings. 
“They decided it wasn’t their 
sort of movie,” said Jackson. 
“But they felt they had to sup- 
port me because of the response 
to BAD TASTE. It’s really not 


i 


their sort of film, and quite a 
few members of the commision 
don't like it—they declined, in 
fact, to have their name put on 
the credits.” 

The Feebles “legend” begins 
in 1987, as Jackson was putting 
the finishing touches to the spe- 
cial effects work of BAD 
TASTE. Allegedly influenced 


by the lingering after-effects of 


solvent-based glue fumes, he 
and puppet designer Cameron 
Chittock began considering 
the droll possibility of doingan 
all-puppet film. One in which 
“they're dirty little creatures, 


taking drugs and all thatstuff.” 


Six months later, at work on 
a horror feature script to be 
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Dhasys Wha 
Vagylas 


A pup 


called BRAIN DEAD with 
fellow Wellington writers 
Stephen Sinclair and Fran- 
ces Walsh, Jackson got the 
itch to direct a short. Sin- 
clair and Walsh pitched an 
idea for a late night adult 
TV series called UNCLE 
HERMAN’S BEDTIME 
WHOPPERS, Jackson men- 
tioned puppets, and the die 
was cast—they would pro- 
duce a puppet film as a po- 
tential pilot. 
“The whole idea,” recount- 
ed Jackson, “was to make a 
sleazy puppet film. What 
really happens to Miss 
Piggy and Kermit when 
they go to their dressing 
rooms? Their public image 
is not, of course, what they 
are really like. That’s the 
kind of thing you sit around 
with friends and jokeabout. 
But as we got serious, we 
completely left the Muppets 
behind. We knew we'd be 
courting lawsuits if we got 
anywhere near the Muppets 
in terms of content. Also, it 
didn't really interest us to 
stick to the Muppets. There's 
nota single character meant 
to parody them directly.” 
Chittock set to work creat- 
ing some twenty cut-rate pup- 
pets, while the rest of Jack- 
son's co-conspirators brain- 
stormed characters. The NZFC 
declined to fund the concept, 
requiring the production to put 
up $12,000 of their own money 
for development. Shooting 
began in April 1988 with an 
all-volunteer crew. Jackson's 
mother was called in to do cos- 
tume work and catering, a 
friend’s house was used as a 
location, and in short order 
two-thirds of a Feebles short 
film was completed. 
The production subsequently 
went on hiatus as Jackson 
attended Cannes with BAD 








Puppeteer Ramon Aguilar, beneath the floorboard sets, manipulates Robert the 
Hedgehog, the wide-eyed innocent who discovers the dark side of the Feebles. 


TASTE, generating interest in 
BRAIN DEAD. In October, 
1988 producer Jim Booth, 
Jackson and Walsh, with a 
London-based sales company 
called Perfect Features Limited, 
took the BRAIN DEAD script 
and a seven-minute Feebles 
promo to the Mifed Film 
Market in Milan. A Japanese 
investor snatched up both. But 

Japanese were not inter- 
ted ina Feebles TV series 
they envisioned a full-length 
feature film. 

When BRAIN DEAD got 
postponed, the Feebles were 
suddenly pushed to the fore. 
But to get the film to the 1989 
Mifed, the project had to begin 
production within six weeks. A 
story outline was put together, 
and the Film Commission was 
subjected to yet another pitch 

this one accompanied by 
earnest promises that (unlike 
the case with BAD TASTE) 
budgets would be balanced 
and deadlines met. The film- 
makers were joined by local 
actor/ writer Danny Mulheron, 
and together they churned out 


120 pages of script in twenty 
days. 

Within scant weeks, a crew 
was assembled and an aban- 
doned railway shed was pressed 
into service as both studio and 
workshop. The set was ele- 
vated four feet off the floor to 
permit the puppeteers full 
access to holes created by 
moveable floor boards, or spe- 
cifically cut into the set. Pup- 
peteers Richard Taylor and 
Tania Rodgers joined Chit- 


tock in the puppet workshop, 
and with puppet engineer 
Steve Greenwood, Ruckland 
puppet master Jonathan Acord 
and newly arrived Ramon 
Aguilar, a veteran of Mexican 
TV, theychurned out the requi- 
site cast of 96 puppets, some of 
them necessitating up to five 
operators. “We had a largely 
untrained crew,” recounted 
Jackson. “Only two had ever 
done any puppeteering in their 
lives. They trained six or seven 
others on the spot.” 

The puppet cast of JUST 
THE FEEBLES ran the gamut 
from hand-held to marionettes, 
rod-controlled, cable-con- 
trolled and full-sized. The job 
of costuming them fell to Glen- 
is Foster, including the manu- 
facture of fullarmy fatiguesfor 
a platoon of amphibians used 
as “cannon-frogger™ in a set- 
piece parody of THE DEER 
HUNTERand FULL METAL 
JACKET. 

As in animated cartoons, 
voices were recorded first and 
the film was shot to “play- 
back,” with the puppeteers 
miming the pre-recorded tracks. 
Seven original songs were writ- 
ten and performed by Peter 
Dasent, formerly of the New 
Zealand band “The Croco- 
diles,” who was then living in 
Australia. Jackson said this 
qualifies his film as a musical. 

Less than a week before 
principal photography was 
slated to begin, in mid-April, 
the polished script was turned 
over to the New Zealand Film 
Commission, which promptly 
withdrew its funding. Although 
they would later reconsider, 
the plug would be pulled on at 
least two other occasions, mak- 
ing JUST THE FEEBLES, for 


Jackson if not his colleagues, 


Harry the Hare, MC of the “Feebles Variety Show,” handsome, witty, charming, 
and stricken with a fatal sex disease, determined to go on, prays to his frog savior. 








Puppeteer Eleanor Aitken manipulates 
Fly, the muckraking reporter who gets 
a scoop on a set of the Feebles toilet. 


“the hardest thing I have ever 
done. The commission went 
through hell with us—and us 
with them. Not to mention 
working with puppets, which 
was really tear-your-hair-out 
time.” 

Jackson operated his own 
camera, which was a problem 
because he likes to move it 
around far more than proved 
possible on JUST THE FEE- 
BLES. “I found myself restrict- 
ed to having relatively station- 
ary shots because just tothe left 
or below the frame line were 
people’s hands. I couldn't 
swing the camera around. Yet 
seventy percent of the film was 
shot hand-held. We got tiny 
movements—of a puppet’s 
head, or a hand gesture—to 
give it a bit of life.” 

Jackson also found it increas- 
ingly difficult to stick to sched- 
ule. JUST THE FEEBLES 
went over schedule and budget 
by three weeks, and the film- 
makers were given the brakes 
by the now increasingly irate 
film commission. “I think they 
felt very trapped,” recounted 
Jackson, “in that we gave the 
impression we would be shoot- 
ing forever and they would 
helplessly be reduced to sign- 
ing checks. We simply underes- 
timated how long it would take 
to shoot the puppet stuff. We 
were only getting a minute and 


continued on page 60 
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STUART GORDON’S 


DOWRY 





Gordon’s producer Brian Yuzna 


helms sequel’s horror nuptials. 


By Kyle Counts _ 


It’s mid-afternoon on 
the set of BRIDE OF RE- 
ANIMATOR, and actors 
Jeffrey Combs and Bruce 
Abbott, reprising their 
roles from RE-ANIMA- 
TOR as Dr. Herbert West 
and medical student Dan 
Cain, are showing signs of 
fatigue. 

The scene they've just 
finished rehearsing—on a 
convincingly detailed labo- 
ratory set located in North 
Holly vood, complete with 
beak. and testtubes, sur- 
gical tuoing and dummy 
body parts wrapped in 
plastic bags—calls for 
Combs to remove his lab 
coat, dona pair of surgical 
gloves, open a small cage 
that houses an iguana, and 
place a rag soaked in a 
mysterious-looking solu- 
tion over the reptile’s head 
until it goes limp. He means to 
impress Cain with a new dis- 
covery: a mixture that induces 
a heart attack yet leaves the 
subject’s tissues undamaged. 

“West assembles body parts 
into perversely picaresque liv- 
ing things,” bespectacled direc- 
tor Brian Yuzna explains as he 
confers with cinematographer 
Rick Fichter. “West is going to 
illustrate the fusion character- 
istic of the re-animating agent 
to Cain. He takes four severed 
fingers and an eyeball, which 
he assembles into a spiderlike 
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Abbott carries “bride” Kathleen Kinmont over the 
threshold in the sequel to director Stuart Gordon's 
1985 horror hit, set for a November release. 


creature that, once activated, 
will have sight and will be able 
to move on its own. That’s the 
sort of thing that’s possible 
with this stuff.” 

Though the scene will run 
less than ninety seconds on 
screen, it requires several takes 
to bring off. In the firstattempt, 
Combs fumbles with his surgi- 
cal gloves; in another, a live 
iguana—substituted at the last 
moment for the prop reptile— 
kicks furiously when it’s sup- 
posed to be dead. In other 
failed takes, a plane passing 





overhead is picked up by 
the sound equipment, and 
Combs flubs a line and 
accidentally upstages Ab- 
bott. Former BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST star 
Linda Hamilton, who has 
dropped by to pay Combs 
and Abbott a visit, sits on 
the sidelines observing, 
probably glad she’s not on 
call today. 

Through it all, Yuzna 
remained amazingly unruf- 
fled. Perhaps that’s just his 
nature; or maybe it’s be- 
cause, as a friend and 
longtime collaborator with 
Stuart Gordon, who 
helmed RE-ANIMATOR, 
he’s witnessed the debili- 
tating effects of too much 
stress. (Gordon was forced 
to relinquish the reins on 
HONEY, I SHRUNK THE 
KIDS due to high blood 
pressure. Yuzna left the 
production when Joe John- 
ston was brought in to replace 
Gordon; the final film bears 
Yuzna’s credits as co-producer 
and co-author of the story.) 

Woody Keith and Rick Fry, 
the duo that penned SOCIETY, 
Yuzna’s directing debut (see 
page 18), teamed up with 
Yuzna to write the script for 
BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR 
in only six weeks. (Keith and 
Fry will share final screenplay 
credit.) Shooting began at the 
end of March in 1989 and con- 
tinued through mid-July. “This 
kind of schedule isn’t normal, 





a - : : 
Mary Shelley meets H. P. Lovecraft. 


believe me,” said Yuzna. “l 
ended up ina corner because of 
how quickly the deal came 
together.” A production of 
Hollywood independent Wild- 
street Pictures, the film’s U.S. 
theatrical and video rights 
were picked up by Interna- 
tional Video Entertainment. 
1.V.E sold the film’s theatrical 
rights to Taurus Entertain- 
ment, a subsidiary of the 
United Artists theatre circuit, 
which plans to open the film in 
major markets in November. 
In the sequel, which picks up 
only seconds after the conclu- 
sion of RE-ANIMATOR and 
then jumps ahead eight months, 
West and Cain are stationed in 
South America where the 
innards of the Cuzco iguana 
have provided the ingredient 
for anew, improved re-animat- 
ing agent. When they return to 
their old haunting grounds at 
Miskatonic University Hospi- 
tal inthe States, they find them- 
selves being shadowed by a 
policeman named Chapman 
(Claude Earl Jones), who has 
unofficially reopened the case 
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of the “Miskatonic Massa- 
cre”—a reference tothe bizarre 
events detailed in the RE-ANI- 
MATOR. 

Developing BRIDE OF 
RE-A MATOR proved chal- 
lenging :or Yuzna, Keith and 
Fry. “We had a hard time,” 
Yuzna remarked as a large fan 
is turned onto cut the heat that 
permeates the sound stage. 
“We had already told the story 
of Dan Cain and Herbert West 
in THE RE-ANIMATOR. 
Basically, Dan was being tempt- 
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ed throughout the entire movie, 
and at theend hetooka bite out 
of the apple. Now he’s out of 
the garden. He’s Cain, as in 
Cain and Abel—he’s consumed 
with guilt over the death of his 
girlfriend, Meg [played in RE- 
ANIMATOR by Barbara 
Crampton], and her father, 
Professor Halsey. 

“There are six short stories 
that make up H.P. Lovecraft’s 
*‘Re-Animator.’ We used a few 
of the best ideas in the first 
film; inthis one we’ve made use 


Combs tries out his new “re-animating” formula on a wounded Guerilla fighter. 





of a few of the other best ideas. 
This basement lab is straight 
out of the Lovecraft stories. 
Herbert West using theamnio- 
tic fluid from a rare South 
American reptile is out of 
Lovecraft. The idea that West 
takes a kind of carnal delight in 
the picaresqueness of flesh, 
creating strange and unname- 
able things out of pieces of 
human and animal parts, is 
right out of the stories.” 

The bride of the title, how- 
ever, is straight out of Mary 
Shelley. “I had read that Love- 
craft was never particularly 
enamored of the ‘Re-Anima- 
tor’ stories,” said Yuzna.“And 
I realized the reason why was 
that basically they were pulp 
editions of Frankenstein. So | 
turned to the original 1818 
novel by Shelley. The theme of 
that novelis very grand; when! 
read it, I saw where the sequel 
should go. Whereas the first 
movie was about prolonging 
life and reanimating the dead, 
this story isabout creating new 
life. So West and Cain set 
about to build a woman out of 
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Yuzna (right) directs Jeffrey Combs as “Re-Animator” Herbert West and Bruce Abbott as troubled assistant Dan Cain (center), recreating Cain's lost love from the original. 


spare parts—using Meg’s heart 
as the starting point. That’s 
what draws Cain into the mad- 
ness: the possibility that Meg 
might live again.” 

While serving in South Amer- 
ica, Cain meets an Italian jour- 
nalist named Francesca (Fabi- 
ana Udenio) who playsa pivot- 
al role inthe film’s last act. “She 
brings Cain back from the 
brink of disaster,” said Abbott 


David Gale is back as the disembodied 
head of West's lecherous rival Dr. Hill. 








Yuzna’s directorial debut is a 
surreal look at sexual 
perversion and class snobbery. 


By Alan Jones 

SOCIETY isa shocking, safe 
sex fantasy from Brian Yuzna, 
his directorial debut on the 
heels of producing Stuart Gor- 
don horror hits like THE RE- 
ANIMATOR. A purposely 
tasteless mixture of FERRIS 
BUELLER’'S DAY OFF, Gor- 
don’s FROM BEYOND, and 
DEBBIE DOES DALLAS, 
the film attracted a lot of atten- 
tion when it played at Spain’s 
22nd Sitges Fantasy Film Fes- 
tival last year, paving the con- 
troversial way for European 
openings. But the film fell foul 
of the MPAA ratings board in 
this country and will be released 


The film's bizarre transformations 
were realized as makeup effects 
designed by Screaming Mad George. 





after Yuzna’s THE BRIDE OF 
RE-ANIMATOR for extra 
added marquee value. 

Just when you thought hor- 
ror films couldn’t go any 
further into sleazy outrage, 
along comes Yuzna’s deviant 
sex scenes from the class strug- 
gle in Beverly Hills. Yuzna, 
scriptwriters Woody Keithand 
Rick Fry, and makeup man 
Screaming Mad George, have 
come up with imaginative vis- 
ual metaphors for the kind of 
sexual behavior normally seen 
only in hardcore pornography. 
The climax of SOCIETY is a 
surreal, murderous orgy of 
melting flesh, rough trade sex, 
aberrant gender blurringand a 
grim, terminal act called 
“Shunting.” Yuzna and com- 
pany get away with it because 
the perversions graphically 
shown are imaginatively bizarre 
variations on what the rich are 
often quoted as doing to the 
poor. 

The serious side of Yuzna’s 
vision is a treatise on how pow- 
erful elitism undermines the 
very fabric of SOCIETY. Billy 
Warlock of THE DAYS OF 
OUR LIVES playsa poor little 
rich kid whose snooping into 
the dark secrets of what he sus- 
pects are his parents’ sexual 
abberations leads to his becom- 
ing the human sacrifice of a 
sinister SOCIETY where good 
breeding is all that counts. 
Yuzna made the film for Wild- 
street Pictures, the company 
that later backed his THE 
BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR. 

“It’sa huge joke witha vague 
message,” said Yuzna about 
the film’s pointed indictment 





of class distinctions. “What 
happens in the film happens 
every day. A handful of fami- 
lies do have such power in this 
world. I hate to say it’s sup- 
posed to mean something 
because it isn't at all serious. 
The fun of making a horror 
picture is you can comment on 
things in a surreal context.” 

An admitted horror film 
fanatic since childhood, Yuzna 
made his youthful dreams 
come true when he moved to 
Los Angeles from North Caroli- 
na where he had been an entre- 
preneur in the art, real estate, 
video production, and night- 
club businesses. He mortgaged 
his family’s future to produce 
THE RE-ANIMATOR in 1985 
and has thanked director Stuart 
Gordon ever since. 

“I learned everything from 
Stuart,” said Yuzna. “When he 


Yuzna's visual metaphor for what the rich are often quoted as doing to the poor. 





yelled ‘Action’ on RE-ANI- 
MATOR, it was something 
neither he nor I had ever done 
before. We both agreed to fol- 
low our instincts and not be 
afraid where the subject matter 
was taking us. We evolved a 
style together, and what I 
learned from him was the abil- 
ity to tell stories through the 
actors.” 

With two films now under 
his belt, Yuzna said his next 
project will be a new movie 
version of H. G. Wells’ THE 
INVISIBLE MAN. “The angle 
is on levels of invisibility rather 
than spoons floating around,” 
he said. “My major source of 
inspiration comes from AMA- 
ZON WOMEN ON THE 
MOON—the hilarious Ed 
Begley segment where he’s 
supposed to be invisible but no 
one notices any difference.” 0 


Yuzna’'s film, to be released after THE BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR, ends with 


a murderous orgy of melting flesh and aberrant gender blurring dubbed “shunting.” 








about re-creating his role five 
years later. “Cain’s definitely 
turning to his darker side, 
which means he could have a 
nervous breakdown any time. 
He doesn't cope well with kill- 
ing people and making jigsaw 
puzzles out of their severed 
limbs.” 

As Combs sees it, Abbott 
has the more difficult role of 
the two this time around. “My 
motives are straightforward 
and uncompromising,” he 
said. “Cain is much more com- 
plex because he has doubtsand 
concerns. He’s vulnerable and 
his emotions come into play. 
He has a conscience— West 
doesn’t. For him, the work is 
what’s important, period. Cain 
has a heart; that’s his strength, 
and that’s his weakness.” 

Combs said that he had two 
major concerns about doing a 
sequel to RE-ANIMATOR. 
“First | wanted to know if 
Bruce [ Abbott] was going to be 
part of the project. Then | 
wanted to know what the story 
was like. The hardest thing 
about sequels is remaining true 
to the spirit of the original. So 
many sequels fail to tell a good 
story that stands alone. I was 
elated when I heard that Bruce 
had signed on— it’s very hard 
to cultivate the kind of working 
relationship he and I have.” 

As for reconnecting with his 
character after so prolonged a 
period, Combs acknowledged 
that it was tough. “It’s hard to 
get back into a role after five 
years, trying to remember the 
kind of elements that went into 
play in creating the atmos- 
phere of the first film,” he said. 
“Even if this one is a better 
movie, there’s an afterglow 
from the first movie that’s fixed 
in people’s minds. It’s really 
tricky to combat that sort of 
thing. All wecandoisapproach 
this as a new piece, a newstory, 
and hope that it clicks. Person- 
ally, | think it’s complex, it’s 
exciting, it’s intelligent and it 
represents a natural progres- 
sion from the first one.” 

To realize the film’s creepy, 
crawly, goo-infested concepts, 
four effects crews were pressed 
into sérvice: A.N.B. EFA 
(Kurtzman, Nicotero, and 
Berger, all of whom worked on 
EVIL DEAD II), whoare han- 
dling gore effects and the title 
character; Screaming Mad 

continued on page 60 





How Yuzna and Gordon teamed up, and 
why it took so long to get around to a sequel. 


By Kyle Counts _ 


The sequel to RE-ANI- 
MATOR makes liberal use 
of the same kind of black 
humor that director Stuart 
Gordon used to punctuate 
the original. Actor Jeffrey 
Combs pegged the effective- 
ness of that humor to the fact 
that it evolved naturally 
from the characters. “We 
played RE-ANIMATOR 
dead serious,” said Combs. 
“We didn’t play it for laughs. 
If there were any laughs, they 
were more of a by-product of 
what we were doing. We 
really went for the reality of 
it. | think it was a surprise to 
all of us that it wasasfunnyas 
it turned out.” 

Brian Yuzna, producer of 
the original film and director 
of the sequel, first met Gor- 
don when the former Chi- 
cago theatre director was 
shopping around a fifty-page 
treatment of the H. P. Love- 
craft “Re-Animator” stories 
as a possible cable series 
pilot. Yuzna convinced Gor- 
don and writers Dennis Paoli 
and William Norris to expand 
it into a feature-length script, 
with his input. “I brought 
more of the original story 
into it,” recalled Yuzna, 


Charles Band Stuart Gordon 
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Mad Love—Bruce Abbott and Barbara Crampton from THE RE-ANIMATOR. 


“stuff like Dr. Hill carrying 
his head around, which I felt 
was the strongest visual ele- 
ment of the stories.” 

The quartet developed the 
script over a seven-month 
period, during which time 
Yuzna raised the production 
money and found the project 
a home at Charles Band’s 
now-defunct Empire Pic- 
tures. “Charlie owed me 
money, and being the type of 
person he is, it’s almost 
impossible to get money out 
of him,” said Yuzna. “In 
return for that debt, I used 
his postproduction facili- 
ties to finish RE-ANI- 
MATOR. [Yuzna acted 
as “presenter” as well as 
producer.] At that point, 
[Band] was cranking up 
domestic distribution, so 
he asked me to let him sell 
it domestically. I said 
‘Fine.” He didn’t pay me, 
but I allowed him to dis- 
tribute the picture. As it 


turned out he never paid me; 
I’m in litigation with him 
right now. He tends to take 
proprietary credit for the pic- 
ture, but for the record it 
should be known that he 
didn't finance the film—he 
owed me money, which is the 
only reason he was involved 
with it.” 

Even at that time, Yuzna 
and Gordon were committed 
to making a second film 
based on the “Re-Animator™ 
stories. “Stuart and I had 
always talked about doing a 
sequel,” said Yuzna. “Since 
RE-ANIMATOR did well, 
it seemed only natural tocon- 
tinue the story.” 

But it took four years for 
Yuzna to finally begin shop- 
ping a RE-ANIMATOR se- 
quel to prospective inves- 
tors. “We got very busy in 
between,” said Yuzna, “first 
with DOLLS and FROM 
BEYOND, and then ROBO- 
JOx." O 
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Get ready for another visit from 





Geppetto’s worst nightmare. 


Lock your doors. Bar 
your windows. Check your 
toy chest... Chucky’scom- 
ing back. The diminutive 
mechanical star of CHILD'S 
PLAY, the 1988 hit horror 
thriller, will again wreak 
bloody havoc in CHILD'S 
PLAY 2, directed by John 
Lafia and penned by series 
creator Don Mancini- 
both of whom separately 
served as writers on 
CHILD'S PLAY. The $12 
million sequel began shoot- 
ing November 6 at Universal Studios, 
which will release the film nationwide at 
Halloween under producer David Kirsch- 
ner’s Living Doll Productions banner. 
Kevin Yagher, designer and builder of the 
animatronic Chucky, has again been 
tapped to handle similar chores for the 
second installment (a “new, improved 
Chucky” has been promised). Yagher will 
also direct all second unit sequences 
involving animatronics. 

Alex Vincent reprises his role as Andy 
Barclay, the sweet-faced eight year-old 


who is stalked by the doll. Brad Dourif 


returns to do the voiceovers of psychotic 
killer Charles Lee Ray, whose spirit pos- 
sesses Chucky. Rounding out the cast are 
Jenny Agutter and Gerrit Graham, play- 
ing Andy’s foster parents, the Simpsons; 
Christine Elise, as Kyle, a street-smart 
teenager who becomes Alex’s ally; and 
Grace Zabriskie, as a social worker who 
experiences, as publicist Stacy Ivers put it, 
“death by Xerox.” Chucky returns whena 
technician at the Play Pals toy factory 
reconstructs him, hoping to counteract 
plummeting sales due to publicity linking 
the doll to the murders depicted in 
CHILD’S PLAY. Ina moment worthy of 
Mary Shelley, the rebuilt Chucky is re-ani- 
mated by an electric chargeand dispatches 
the technician. 
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Directing the sequel, John Lafia. 


CHILD'S PLAY proved 
profitable enough for Unit- 
ed Artists (approximate 
domestic gross: $35 mil- 
lion) to consider making a 
sequel withina month of its 
release. But MGM/UA 
decided to put CHILD'S 
PLAY 2 into turnaround 
on the grounds that Quin- 
tex, a prospective pur- 
chaser bidding to buy the 
company, was morally 
uncomfortable with such a 
horror project. only to see 
the Quintex deal fall 
through. Some industry 
observers speculated that UA didn’t have 
the money to fund the production, and 
invented the Quintex story to mask their 
cash flow problem. 

“Certainly, from a business standpoint 
it [UA’s decision to put CHILD'S PLAY 2 
into turnaround] was a stupid decision,” 


said Mancini, the film’s 26 year-old screen- 


writer. “But if they were taking a genuine 
moral position, I can't really fault that. I 
believe that it was more Quintex’s decision 
[to disown the project] than it was UA’s. I 
do know, however, that UA retained 
points [in the sequel’s profits].” 

While the turnaround ordeal caused a 
three-week delay in the start of shooting, 
Mancini, for one, was thrilled to see Uni- 
versal pick up the option to back the film. 
“I think it’s the best thing that could have 
happened,” he said. “Not only did we geta 
bigger budget here at Universal, but it’s a 
much more solid studio— MGM is in total 
disarray. And the movie will certainly be 
better marketed and distributed here.” 
The studio bidding war that ensued over 
the script (even Disney expressed interest) 
was also good for Mancini’s career, he 
admitted. “After that, I got offered three 
projects in one week.” 

While the budget of CHILD’S PLAY 
was in the $15 million range, the sequel was 
to be produced for $3 million less—a 





Alex Vincent returns as young Andy Barclay, again 
menaced by Chucky, the “Good Guys” doll given life 
behind the scenes by effects expert Kevin Yagher. 


reduction made possible because, as a stu- 
dio pick-up, it was made as a non-union 
film. (And, in Mancini’s words, “We don't 
have a million-dollar director’s fee [for 
Tom Holland], asthe first one did.”) Butas 
a response to picketing at Universal by the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees (IATSE) that saw the film’s 
non-union crew vote for unionrepresenta- 
tion, the budget escalated. 

Lafia, whose first directorial effort was 
the noir-ish THE BLUE IGUANA(1988), 
secured the CHILD'S PLAY 2 assign- 
ment through producer Kirschner, who 
had promised him the job if a sequel was 
ever put into production. Lafia prepared 
for the assignment by checking out the 
competition. “I watched all John Carpen- 
ter’s movies, as well as stuff like GREM- 
LINS,” he said. “Anyone who attempts to 
do a horror movie these days is an idiot if 
he doesn’t study what everyone else has 
done. I looked at PSYCHO, HALLOW- 
EEN and JAWS—three seminal horror 
movies—and THE EVIL DEAD. I watched 
and assimilated what the filmmakers were 
doing. The whole idea is to get ahead of 
people, to anticipate where they think the 
story is going and to surprise them. This 
film has an old-fashioned look to it—lots 
of lowangles and shadows, which is some- 
thing that audiences don’t see much 
anymore.” 

Is Chucky the true star of the series? 
“Absolutely,” Lafia replied. “He propels 
the story and he’s the most flamboyant 
character. But I mustsay, the other charac- 
ters in this movie hold their own against 
him. I’ve spent a lot of time working with 

continued on page 61 








THE EXORCIST III: LEGION 


They forgot just one thing—the exorcism! 
Cost, $4 million in added postproduction. 


By Steve Biodrowski 

Though it finished principal 
photography five days under 
schedule on a relatively modest 
$16 million budget, THE EXOR- 
CIST Ill: LEGION jumped into 
the $20 million range in post-pro- 
duction with the addition of an 
elaborate special effects finale. 
Writer-director William Peter 
Blatty, wary of imitating his own 
Academy Award-winning screen- 
play for the original William 
Friedkin blockbuster, had been 
reluctant initially to include an 
exorcism in the new film, but he 
changed his mind at the suggestion 
of Morgan Creek Productions, 
which financed the film. 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox opens it nationwide 
August 10. 

According to producer Carter 
De Haven (HOOSIERS, BEST 
SELLER), who had brought the 
project to Morgan Creek execu- 
tives Joe Roth and Jim Robinson, 
“It was felt from the very begin- 
ning that, although the original 
script did not contain anexorcism, 
it should have one of some kind, 
no matter how small—at least to 


keep the audience from being dis- 
appointed.” Though De Haven 
admired Blatty’s script for its 
“cerebral approach—it's very 
literate,” he thought it needed 
“some kind of bang at the end.” 

When Roth left Morgan Creek 
to head Fox, Robinson took a 
more active role in shaping the 
picture. “It was his insistence that 
we have a really slam-dunk end- 
ing,” said De Haven. “[Blatty] felt 
the story was strong enough as it 
was. He always said, ‘Forget try- 
ing to imitate the first film. How 
are you going to top one of the best 
sequences ever made?’ That always 
was a fear of his, so we had to be as 
Original as we could.” 

After Blatty supervised scoring 
and editing the film late last year, 
the additional scenes were scripted 
and budgeted, at a cost of over $4 
million. More like a mini-pro- 
duction than traditional post-pro- 
duction effects work, the addi- 
tional scenes involved principal 
actors Jason Miller and George C. 
Scott. Nicol Williamson was 
added to the cast as Father Morn- 
ing, and former production de- 





Writer/director William Peter Blatty with a demonic icon in THE EXORCIST Ill. 


signer Norman Reynolds was 
hired to shoot second unit special 
effects while Blatty returned to 
Georgetown University forscenes 
introducing the new character. 

“There isn’t a large amount of 
optical work, because we were run- 
ning up against time constraints,” 
said Reynolds, who directed the 
effects unit at Hollywood Center 
Studios. “Doing physical effects 
can actually be an advantage, 
because you can see them the fol- 
lowing day.” 


THE FLASH: DC COMICS HERO ON CBS 


By Mark Dawidziak 

The villains facing THE 
FLASH this fall on CBS will be 
lightweight competition com- 
pared to the adversaries he’s up 
against on NBC and Fox. 
Warner Bros’ hour comic book 
series is scheduled at 8-9 p.m. 
Thursdays, up against NBC's 
THE COSBY SHOW and Fox’s 
red-hot cartoon family, THE 
SIMPSONS. 

Producers Danny Bilson and 
Paul DeMeo—authors of Dis- 
ney’s THE ROCKETEER, a 
big-budget feature for summer 
199!|—based their series on the 
second and longest running of 
three D.C. Comics incarna- 
tions, featuring Barry Allen, the 
Flash of D.C.’s so-called “silver 


Shipp: flashing Batman's noir look. 





age,” lasting from the ‘50s to the 
mid-'80s. 

In the two-hour opener Allen 
is splashed with chemicals when 
lightning strikes his police foren- 
sics lab, giving him super-hu- 
man speed (David Stipes is the 
series’ special effects supervi- 
sor). Starringas THE FLASH is 
John Wesley Shipp, best known 
for his work in daytime televi- 
sion. Other regularsare Amanda 
Pays, Alex Desert and Paula 
Marshall. 

“This isn’t THE INCREDI- 
BLE HULK or BATMAN, at 
least not the television BAT- 
MAN,” said Bilson, whose film 
credits include Empire’s ZONE 
TROOPERS. “This is closer in 
spirit to the BATMAN movie. 
It’s pretty dark. It has a hard 
edge. It has humor, but the look 
is kind of sinister.” CJ 


George C. Scott was reportedly 
less than thrilled with his involve- 
ment in the scene, which required 
that he be strapped in a harness, 
yanked in the air, and pinned toa 
wall. “It was very difficult for 
George Scott,” said De Haven. 
“You start off to make a drama 
and find out three-quarters of the 
way through that you're involved 
in a lot of technical effects.” As a 
concession, the rainwater dumped 
on the actor was warmed toacom- 
fortable temperature. Also, aban- 
doned was the possibility of using 
prosthetics on his face to suggest 
that he was being held by a mas- 
sive, invisible force. Instead, 
Scott's facial grimaces were opti- 
cally enhanced with a rotoscoped 
rippling effect by Dream Quest. 

For Father Morning’s grisly 
death, Show Motion built a 
padded cell in their Glendale facil- 
ity set on rotating gimbals which 
could turn the room upside down, 
sending Williamson's stunt dou- 
ble rolling along the wall and onto 
the ceiling. A six-hour makeup of 
the character's skin peeling off was 
designed by Greg Cannom, who 
also provided shifting faces for 
Father Karras’ transformation 
into the demon Pazuzu. 

De Haven said Blatty is pleased 
with the film’s new, punchier end- 
ing. “Interestingly enough, as 
much as he did not want it, now 
Bill is as convinced as we all are 
that it’s the right ending,” said De 
Haven. “That's terrific, because he 
directed with his heart in it, not 
having been persuaded into some- 
thing.” 
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GHOULIES GO TO COLLEGE 


COMING 


Makeup expert John Buechler directs this third installment to make sure it’s done right. 


By Mark Thomas Magee 

Having rested from their carni- 
val gig a few years back, after 
bouncing from company to com- 
pany, the mischievous little de- 
mons from Hell known as the 
Ghoulies are back, this time to 
take a crack at higher education. 

Despite the lukewarm reception 
given GHOULIES II (1987), the 
little critters were still considered a 
hot property when producer 
Charles Band’s Empire Entertain- 
ment went bankrupt and was 
bought by Transworld Entertain- 
ment, but nobody knew whattodo 
with the property. They sold the 
rights to Vestron, but before their 
sequel, dubbed GHOULIES GO 
TO COLLEGE, could be released, 
financial woes forced Vestron out 
of the theatrical distribution busi- 
ness. They sold the film to Taurus 
Entertainment, a subsidiary of the 
United Artists theatre circuit, 
while retaining video rights. Tau- 
rus plans to open the new Ghoulies 
installment in September, riding 
on the coattails of Warner Bros big 
budget summer blockbuster 
GREMLINS 2. 

When Vestron called on makeup 
expert John Buechler to provide 
the Ghoulies for the new film, 
Buechler insisted on directing it 
and having a say in the writing as 
well. Coming off a directing stint 
on Paramount’s FRIDAY THE 
13TH—PART VIL, Vestron agreed 


to give Buechler full sway. “Neither 
of the previous GHOU LIES films 
were very good,” said Buechler, 
who provided the creature effects 
for both. “The Ghoulies them- 
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Buechler (1) with mad professor Kevin McCarthy and his rubber co-stars. 


selves were charismatic ina lethal 
way, but the storylines in which 
they were used were, to put it 
kindly, weak. Some people think I 
directed those films so this ts an 
opportunity to set the record 
Straight.” 

The series began five years ago 
at Band's Empire, though the 
movie that came to be called 
GHOULIES (a title and concept 
no doubt inspired by the boxoffice 
smash of the original GREM- 
LINS) at first had no Ghoulies in it 
at all. It was about black magic 
and murder among the teen set. 
The decision to add the little crit- 
ters was made after the movie was 
already in production. A frantic 
call was made to Buechler, who 
whipped up a crew and some 
short-order monsters. Buechler’s 


creatures became the focus of the 
advertisements which featured a 
Ghoulie crawling out of a toilet 
with the catchline: “They'll get 
you in the end!”— prompting the 
film to become one of Empire's 
most successful, both theatrically 
and on video. 

GHOULIES II was directed by 
Band’s father, Albert, after Buech- 
ler was offered the chance to direct 
and turned it down. With GHOUL- 
IES GO TO COLLEGE Buechler 
intends to deliver the kind of hor- 
ror comedy romp the ads have 
promised all along. “I didn't want 
to make anotherteen, slasher 
monster movie,” he said. “lI 
wanted to do something off-the- 
wall, sardonic, very irreverent, 
very funny, a kind of ANIMAL 
HOUSE meets THE GATE sort 


THE WITCHES 


Warner Bros takes Jim Henson’ puppet film 


On the shelf for more thana year 
since its completion, Warner Bros 
has tentatively slated Jim Hen- 
son's THE WITCHES to open 
nationwide August 17. The fan- 
tasy film swan song of the late 
Muppet creator was test marketed 
in Florida earlier this year to good 
results but Warners scrapped an 
earlier opening planned for May 
25. Warners inherited the film 
from Lorimar after the producer 
abandoned its theatrical distribu- 
tion operation. 


Anjelica Huston as the evily campy 
Grand High Witch in prosthetics by 
the Jim Henson Creature Shop. 


Henson based the film on the 
book by fantasy author Roald 
Dahl and brought in Allan Scott 
as screenwriter and Nicolas Roeg 
as director. Scott and Roeg had 
previously collaborated on the 
subtle horror of DON’T LOOK 
NOW (1973). Seven-year-old Chi- 
cagoan Jasen Fisher stars as the 
boy on holiday who foils a plot to 
turn the children of the world into 
mice by a convention of witches, 
headed by Anjelica Huston in a 
campily stylish turn. 


Roeg used the know-how of 


Henson's Creature Shop to turn 
Fisher and otherchildren into mice. 
Shop supervisor John Stevenson 


of cringing comedy. It’s what 
would have happened if the Three 
Stooges had makcup effects.” 

Kevin McCarthy stars in 
GHOULIES GO TO COLLEGE 
as Professor Quentin Ragnar, a 
lunatic Dean of Students at a 
quiet little college, during the 
school’s annual prank week. 
“Subtlety is not really required in 
a movie like this,” said McCarthy, 
a favorite among science fiction 
fans for his over-the-top perfor- 
mance in director Don Siegel's 
INVASION OF THE BODY 
SNATCHERS (1956). “It’s a car- 
toon, so you play everything 
broad. It’s not exactly Shakes- 
peare, but it’s fun. I think people 
will have a good time when they 
see it.” 

On a college library set, built 
high enough off the ground to give 
Buechler’s effects crew room to 
manipulate the Ghoulies from 
below, McCarthy recited Shakes- 
peare before launching into a 
Woody Woodpecker laugh while 
a young actress tied toa table prac- 
ticed her scream. Beside the cam- 
era, Buechler looked pleased. 

“I'm going to prove that you 
don't need millions of dollars to 
make a good film,” said Buechler, 
who was given a healthy amount 
of time to shoot the picture, by low 
budget standards. “For once, 
we're making a movie that’s going 
to live up to the ad campaign.” 
Buechler is aware that his name 
has been attached to some truly 
awful movies. But he’s positive 
that GHOULIES GO TO COL- 
LEGE will redeem him, and his 
Ghoulies. CO) 


swan song off the shelf. 


worked on providing the mice 
in three scales for use on produc- 
tion designer Andrew Sanders’ 
scaled-up sets. Mice hand puppets 
were nine times actual size and 
used for close-ups of facial expres- 
siveness. Animatronic cable-con- 
trolled mice were built same size 
with limited mechanics as well as 
three times larger to house mech- 
anisms for more sophisticated 
action. Stevenson frequently used 
computerized radio controlled 
motive devices for shots where 
cables could not be hidden. As a 
result, the film's talking puppet 
mice blend flawlessly with scenes 
of their real counterparts. 








The production logistics 
were as far-flung as the 
duck adventure on view. 


By Tim Vandehey | 


DUCK TALES, THE MOV- 
IE: THE TREASURE OF 
THE LOST LAMP is a fea- 
ture-length feathered adven- 
ture based on the popular Dis- 
ney television series, set to 
open nationwide August 3. 
Disney assembled the film in 
far-reaching locales. Anima- 
tion for its beginning and end 
was done at Disney’s eighty- 
person London studio. Ani- 
mation for the middle was pro- 


‘vided by a 120-person Paris 


affiliate. And all the paint, ink- 
ing, and camera work was 
added in mainland China; 
while the scripting, storyboards, 
color keying, sound, anda host 
of pre- and post-production 
details were handled by the 
Disney Movietoons branch, 


The adventure is inspired by the 
‘50s Cari Barks’ comic book series that 
created the Scrooge McDuck character. 


based at the company’s Bur- 
bank studios. 

The Chinese contractor who 
contributed to the film is the 
first wholly foreign-owned cor- 
poration in that country. The 
reasons for the exportation of 
such work were twofold: lower 
cost and a great number of 
qualified workers. Whenasked 
if the recent atrocities in China 
have affected Disney’s image 
or the movie’s production, pro- 
ducer/director Bob Hathcock 
said that the company’s effort 
should have the opposite effect. 
“The Chinese are something of 
a paradox,” he said. “They live 
in this Communist society, but 
they are some of the best capi- 
talists in the world. I think this 
kind of thing is what’s going to 
beat that regime.” 

The Chinese venture, as well 
as the studios in England and 
France, are the first step, 
according to Hathcock, of Dis- 
ney’s attempt to attract the top 
talent of Europe into the Dis- 
ney fold, and to begin creation 
of animation geared towards 
audiences in specific countries. 
DUCK TALES, THE MOVIE, 
however, is geared toward 
Americans, inspired by the 
legendary Carl! Barks’ adven- 
ture comic books of the ‘SOs, 
dime Donald Duck classics 
that saw the creation of Scrooge 
McDuck, the curmudgeonly 
rich uncle of the unruly Huey, 
Dewey, and Louie. 

Though promoted by the 
success of the Disney TV show, 
which debuted in 1988, DUCK 
TALES, THE MOVIE will 
offer feature quality anima- 
tion. “Our rate of animation 





Disney's animated feature based on their hit TV series has Scrooge McDuck and 
nephews Huey, Dewey and Louie vie with Meriock for possession of a magic lamp. 


for the film is about eight to 
twelve feet per week,” said 
Hathcock. “The TV showaver- 
ages about fortyfeeta week. To 
give you an idea, the old Han- 
na-Barbera TV shows were 
about 150 feet a week.” 

The film also features com- 
puter animation, supervised by 
Mike Perazza, one of the 
directing animators of THE 
LITTLE MERMAID, for its 
opening sequence of a plane’s 
wobbly approach to a desert 
crash landing. The computer 
animation was sent to London 
for coloring by hand toavoida 
computer-look. Hathcock, a 
second-generation Disney ani- 
mator whose father helped 
develop the studio’s break- 
through multi-plane camera, 
said that the studio’s use of 
computer technology will con- 
tinue. “When you have a three- 
dimensional object that is 
static, and you're putting it 
through a bunch of complex 
moves, it’s very time-consum- 
ing, tedious, and expensive to 
do it by hand,” said Hathcock. 

Character voices for the film 
are provided by Rip Taylor as 
the genie, Gene, and Chris- 
topher Lloyd as villain Mer- 
lock. Richard Libertini does 
Dijon, Merlock’s kleptoma- 
niac henchman, while Disney 
regulars‘such as Alan Young 
and Russi Taylor handle 
Scrooge and the young ducks, 
respectively. The expense of 
star names, quality animation 


and computer technology, 
made for a tab that exceeds $8 
million (the L. A. Times pegged 
itat $20 million), but Hathcock 
is looking for a stratospheric 
boxoffice performance from 
the film, hopes buoyed by the 
success earlier this year of THE 
TEENAGE MUTANT NIN- 
JA TURTLES. 

“You have a population of 
kids who love these charac- 
ters,” said Hathcock. “You 
have built-in advertising, on 
which you might otherwise 
have spent $15 million. Since 
THE TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES, there’s 
more enthusiasm over this sort 
of film. And we actually had a 
better rating for our TV show 
than the Turtles did for theirs, 
before the movie came out. 
Plus, I think the popularity of 
the Ninja Turtles is mostly 
concept.” 

Several scripts are already in 
the works for other features 
based on Disney television 
shows, such as the RESCUE 
RANGERS. And naturally, if 
DUCK TALES, THE MOVIE 
is a success, we Canexpect more 
duck adventures. But Hath- 
cock believes it’s more than the 
concept that will make his 
ducks fly high. “There isnobody 
who is putting as much into 
animation as Disney,” he said. 
“Better production values ena- 
ble you to have the kind of 
longevity that Disney films 
have always had.” ‘s) 
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As the new Enterprise soars to a fourth 


season, the old show is just a memory. 


By Mark A. Altman 


STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION is gearing up 
to go where STAR TREK has 
never gone before, into a 
fourth season. Ironically, while 
the third season proved to be 
the original series’ swan song, 
offering dreadful episodes like 
“Spock’s Brain,” before it was 
mercifully cancelled, the third 
season of STAR TREK: THE 
NEXT GENERATION has 
offered the best episodes of the 
new series. From the chaos ofa 
first season crippled by infight- 
ing and defections among its 
production staff (see 19:3), and 
a second season stunted by a 
writers’ strike, the new STAR 
TREK has emerged in its just 
finished third year as one of the 
best and most innovative shows 
on television. 

The success of the new 
STAR TREK has not come 
cheap, however. The expense 
includes bruised egos on the 
production staff and writers 
who have been felled almost 
nearly as often as the similarly 
anonymous, red-shirted secur- 
ity guards of the original show. 

Atacost of over $1.3 million 
an episode (and sometimes 
considerably more), STAR 
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setting the show in motion, giving it the essence of 
STAR TREK, Roddenberry has taken a back seat. 


On the set, series creator Gene Roddenberry. After 


TREK is one of the most 
expensive series on television 
today. Paramount takes in 
approximately $980,000 an 
episode by selling off national 
commercial time which it 
reserves for itself each episode, 
leaving the company with a 
hefty $320,000 deficit per 
show. That’s an $8 million loss 
each year. 

Paramount wont seea profit 
from the show’s deficit financ- 
ing until it can successfully 
strip the series, airing it five to 
seven days a week. That's usu- 
ally done when a series ceases 
production, optimally after 
five years to produce the 
desired number of shows. Not 
surprisingly, Paramount 
jumped the gun to hedge its 
losses, stripping the new STAR 
TREK in some markets as 
early as last April, at the end of 
its third season. 

Charged with the day-to- 
day supervision of the show as 
it enters its fourth season is 
executive producer Rick Ber- 
man, who oversees every aspect 
of its production from shoot- 
ing to script development. 
Series creator and executive 
producer Gene Roddenberry 
has cut back his involvement, 
allowing Berman and new 








Filming a scene on the bridge 
during the show's troubled 
first season. Jonathan Frakes, 
Patrick Stewart and Marina 
Sirtis block out the scene as 
Brent Spiner chats with the 
crew on the sidelines. Left: 
Wesley Crusher (Wil Wheaton) 
gives a pep talk to the bun- 
gling but well-meaning Ensign 
Mendon (John Putch) in the 
second season show “A Mat- 
ter of Honor,” makeup by 
Michael Westmore, (the chest 
device provides native gases 
needed for the alien to breath 
on the Enterprise). Near Left: 
Picard stands by his man as 
Wort (Michael Dorn) defends 
his family's honor before the 
Klingon High Council in the 
third season's “Sins of the 
Father,” one of the best shows. 
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EPISODE 
GUIDE 


Now that Paramount is begin- 
ning to strip STAR TREK: THE 
NEXT GENERATION in some 
markets, airing new shows mixed 
with earlier episodes, seven days a 
weck, it could be time for you to 
catch up on those gems from the 
final frontier that you may have 
missed. So you don't have to sit 
through the turkeys (unless you 
want to), here is Mark A. Altman’s 
blow-by-blow guide to the series, 
including all of the just-ended third 
season. Along with Altman's 
reviews, the guide is annotated with 
comments by the writers, produc- 
ers, directors and actors who have 
turned the show into one of the 
finest hours on television. 


YEAR ONE: 


Great Expectations 
ENCOUNTER 
AT FARPOINT xl, 


9/26/87. Written by: D. C. Fontana & Gene 
Roddenberry. Directed by Corey Allen. 

The series’ two-hour pilot, nota- 
ble for introducing the god-like Q 
(John DeLancie), a variation on 
Trelayne (William Campbell) from 
the old series’ “Squire of Gothos.” 
DeForest Kelley does an uncredited 
walk-on as an aged Bones McCoy. 





A fun moment in “The Naked Now,” as 
security chief Tasha Yar (Denise 
Crosby) seduces Data (Brent Spiner). 


“What I want now is gentleness and 
joy and love from you, Data. You 
are fully functional aren't you? 
How fully?” —Tasha Yar 
“I am programmed in multiple 
techniques—a broad variety of 
pleasuring.” — Data 


THE NAKED NOW * 
10/3/87. Teleplay by Michael Bingham. Story by 
John D. F. Black & Bingham. Directed by Paul 
Lynch. 

Sound familiar? It should. This is 
a tired retread of “The Naked 
Time,” an original series install- 
ment in which the Enterprise ts 
afflicted by a virus which strips the 
crew of their inhibitions. It worked 
better the first time because it's 
more fun to see the stolid crew lose 
control after you've logged a little 
space time with them. This was 
only the second show of the season. 
Notable for Data's chance to bed 
the titillating Tasha Yar and for 
acknowledging the original STAR 
TREK crew as a minor footnote in 
federation history. 
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faces like co-executive 
producer Michael Piller 
and co-producers Rich- 
ard Manning and Hans 
Beimler to chart the En- 
terprise’s new course. 

“I’m handed a 35-page 
script, and my job is to 
turn it into a movie, 
which is what I do 22 or 
26timesa year,” said Ber- 
man. “STAR TREK isa 
problem in that it’s very 
easy fora writer to script 
an episode which would 
cost four times what we 
have to spend. Our writ- 
ers must be able to watch 
their work get pulled 
down in terms of scope 
so that it’s producible. 
There are some writers 
who were successful at 
this and some who were 
not. Because of the com- 
plexity and difficulty of 
writing a showlikeSTAR 
TREK, it was wrought 
with a little more prob- 
lems than most televi- 
sion series. But the second 
season had a lot less fric- 
tion than the first, and 
the third even less.” 

Roddenberry declined 
to be interviewed about 
his involvement on the 
show, but STAR TREK 
director Rob Bowman 
suggested the producer's 
advanced age—Rodden- 
berry is 68—as the reason 
for his lack of hands-on 
involvement. “He’s been doing 
a lot of very hard work for a 
very, very long time and he’s at 
anage when most peoplearent 
working anymore,” said Bow- 
man. “He just can’truna show 
five days a week for twelve 
months. So Gene has put him- 
self in a very nice position 
where he basically is like the 
godfather. He still has a tre- 
mendous amount of input and 
influence on what we see. It’s 
not like he’s not involved. It’s 
just that he’s an old man and, 
heck, if I were him I wouldn't 
be doing anything. I'd be living 
in Palm Springs watching the 
royalty checks roll in.” 

And that’s pretty much what 
Roddenberry is doing, accord- 
ing to Susan Sackett, a long- 
time production assistant 
whose tenure with Rodden- 
berry dates back to the early 
‘70s. “Gene is less actively 
involved,” said Sackett. “First 









66Gene Roddenberry is 
confident with the staff. 


He’s been involved 


with STAR TREK for 
27 years ... he wants to 
golf for a change. 99 





- Assistant Susan Sackett - 





Mark Lenard in “Sarek,” the third season episode in 
which Spock's aged father of the old show guest stars 
on the new series, no longer fearful of comparisons. 


season he rewrote 50% of the 
scripts that came in, trying to 
get it on track. Last year he 
supervised and third season 
he’s doing that and sometimes 
not getting deeply involved init 
at all. He’s confident with the 
staff we have and is trying to 
take it easy. He’s beeninvolved 
with STAR TREK for 27 
years... he wants to play golf 
for a change.” 


“His involvement varies 
from script to script depending 
on how deeply he is into a 
story,” said third season story 
editor Ron Moore about Rod- 
denberry’s connection to the 
show. Moore’s boss, third sea- 
son producer Michael Piller, 
put it this way. “Gene is an 
integral part of the structure of 
development,” said Piller. “I 
find him very valuable to have 
here. But it’s terribly important 
that I make it clear that Rick 
Berman is the guiding force on 






this show, not instead of 
Gene, but he’s the guy I 
report to. He has had a 
major influence on this 
show since the begin- 
ning.” 

In a way, Berman, 
even more so than pro- 
ducer Harve Bennett on 
Paramount’s film series, 
has provided STAR 
TREK with its own last- 
ing next generation. Not 
since the late Gene L. 
Coon, Roddenberry’s 
creative producing col- 
laborator on the original 
series, has anyone beside 
Roddenberry exercised 
such influence over the 
continuing destiny of the 
STAR TREK universe. 
It is a vision Berman has 
cultivated and success- 
fully shepherded through 
many obstacles and, ulti- 
mately, should provide 
its own lasting legacy on 
television. 

“Rick wants everyone 
to be happy,” Bowman 
said of the way Berman 
pulled the show together 
in its troubled early 
years. “He’s a real father 
figure. So is Gene, but 
he’s so out there he 
doesn't really have con- 
trol. Gene’s thinking is so 
utterly brilliant at times 
that he’s not really down 
there with the troops, 
and Rick is.” 

Though Roddenberry has 
been sidelined by the grueling 
daily rigors of producing series 
television, much as were fellow 
producers Robert H. Justman 
and Eddie Milkis, other vet- 
erans of the original show who 
worked on the new series, 
STAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION is very much 
Roddenberry’s baby. Once 
Paramount had decided that 
the original cast would be too 
expensive (and perhaps too 
old) for a new series, they knew 
they needed Roddenberry to 
give credibility to THE NEXT 
GENERATION. Paramount's 
lure was the promise of total 
creative freedom. It was an 
offer that Roddenberry couldn't 
refuse. 


“They needed Gene’s involve- 
ment, which at that point 
entailed conceiving and creat- 
ing the premise of the new 
series,” said Berman. “There 











were many ideas that were dis- 
cussed including making it a 
prequel to the original STAR 
TREK and thoughts of it being 
set ona starship that was run by 
cadets in Starfleet Academy. 
Some suggestions were made 
by the studio, some by others. 
Gene’s idea was to create an 
entirely new cast of characters 
and set it eighty years further 
into the future, to continue the 
premise and philosophy of 
STAR TREK, but todoitwith 
a new Enterprise and a new 
generation of Enterprise charac- 
ters.” 

Berman acknowledged “the 
aura of the old show” as both 
THE NEXT GENERATION’s 
greatest asset and its biggest 
drawback. “We tried to bring 
back the magic of a television 
show that had been off the air 
for twenty years, yet had con- 
tinued to grow in popularity,” 
said Berman. “The fans we had 
been in touch with felt you 
can't go home again. There's 
no way you can give us a new 
Enterprise with a new crew, 
with a bald English actor as 
captain and a female doctor 
and no Vulcan on board. Their 
attitude was one of great skep- 
ticism. It was a great challenge 
in that sense. I think if we had 
tried to recreate younger or 
older versions of Kirk or Spock 
or had we tried to make charac- 
ters who were extremely sim- 
ilar to characters on the old 
show we would probably have 
failed. What we got was the 
essence of STAR TREK as 
opposed to the specifics of 
what the show was about.” 

Only Roddenberry could 
provide that “essence,” and 
with the creative freedom 
afforded by Paramount there 
would be no network to blame, 
no excuses for failure. With 
that burden of responsibility, 
Roddenberry marshalled his 
new series on the air with an 
iron hand. Shortly after the 
show debuted, Roddenberry 
told Electronics Media, an 
industry trade journal, “I only 
know of one way to make a 
show like thisand tostarta new 
show—my way. I'm sorry. It is 
goddamn well going to be my 
way—the way I draw the char- 
acters and the way I say the 
story should go.” 

It’s ironicthatSTAR TREK’s 
Writers Guide is referred to as 
“The Bible” since Roddenber- 


Baron. Directed by Russ Mayberry. 

When Tasha Yar is chosen as a 
mate by the leader of an alien 
culture which possesses a vital 
medical vaccine, Tasha must fight 
for her life against the vengeful 
leader's wife. Standard action ad- 
venture but an amusing and excit- 
ing departure for a series largely 
devoid of rousing fisticuffs and 
combat. Not everyone agrees. 

“I felt like it was a “40s tribal 
African view of blacks,” said 
former creative consultant Tracy 
Torme. “I think it was kind of 
embarrassing. Not only was the 
ending like [original series episode] 
‘Amok Time,’ but it came danger- 
ously close to*Amos & Andy.™ 


“We offer the lives of our second 
officers as required by the Ferengi 
code.” — Damon Tar 
“Fortunately, Starfleet has no such 
rules involving its second officers.” 
— Data to La Forge 


THE LAST OUTPOST ** 
10/17/87. Teleplay by Herbert Wright. Story by 
Richard Krzemien. Directed by Richard Colla. 

The Enterprise and a Ferengi 
cruiser are disabled by a sentinel on 
the last outpost of a long-dead 
stellar empire. Riker, in showing no 
fear, earns the sentinel’s trust. 
Notable for introducing the Ferengi 
as the series’ villains ina poorly 
conceived debut. 

“The Ferengi were just terrible,” 
said producer Maurice Hurley. 
“They were like pests. It was like 
making a villain out of a housefly. 
Everyone wanted to have more 
action, but the simplicity of the 
premise, of a sentinel out there in 
the middle of nowhere guarding 
nothing and not knowing it, was 
lost. | always thought that episode 
had a poignancy we missed.” 





WHERE NO ONE 

HAS GONE BEFORE keel, 
10/24/87. Written by Diane Duane & Michael 
Reaves. Directed by Rob Bowman. 

The Enterprise, testing a way to 
increase engine efficiency, is pro- 
pelled to the ends of the Universe 
where past, present, and future 
blend into a hazy, surrealistic mix. 
Only a mysterious alien Traveler 
can return the ship to the Milky 
Way. One of the series’ best shows. 

“(Effects supervisor] Rob Legato 
was just priceless in his ideas and 
was a tremendous asset,” said 
director Rob Bowman. 








The Stargezer, Captain Picard's first 
command ship from “The Battle,” 
a lackluster tale of Ferengi revenge. 








Denise Crosby's Tasha Yar cat-fights 
to the death with the First One 
(Karole Selmon) in “Code of Honor.” 


Explained Legato, “The script 
says the Enterprise has reached the 
end of the Universe, a concept that 
can't be described because it can't 
be understood. I sit there and 
scream, ‘It can't be understood but 
I've got to shoot it in three weeks.”” 


LONELY AMONG US . 
10/31/87. Teleplay by D.C. Fontana. Story by 
Michael Halperin. Directed by Cliff Bole. 

One of the first season's most 
inept installments in which the 
Enterprise inadvertently traps an 
alien lifeforce which passes through 
the bodies of several crewmembers 
to possess Picard. An unresolved | 
subplot features feuding alien dele- 
gates straight out of the original 
series’ “Journey to Babel,” also 
written by D. C. Fontana. 


“I'm with Starfleet ... we don't 
lie.” — Wesley 


JUSTICE wel, 
11/07/87. Teleplay by Worley Thorne. Story by 
Ralph Willis & Thorne. Directed by James L. 
Conway. 

A simple and intriguing story, 
burdened by too many subplots. 
The Enterprise arrives on a primi- 
tive world of scantily-clad love- 
makers, the Edo, who have one 
thing on their mind to the delight of 
lascivious Commander Riker. 
When Wesley breaks a rule, the 
penalty is death, and shore leave 
turns into a survival course for the 
young Ensign while an ominous 
alien god watches from space. 








THE BATTLE nl) 
11/14/87. Teleplay by Herbert Wright. Story by 
Larry Forrester. Directed by Rob Bowman. 

The Ferengi return when an old 
nemesis of Picard seeks to exact 
vengeance for Picard’s having 
killed his son in battle. Using a 
mind-control device, the Ferengi 
force Picard to re-live the battle, 
but who cares? Patrick Stewart's 
always impressive performance is 
the show's only saving grace. 

“Focusing a whole episode on 
Patrick Stewart was a great exper- 
ience,” said director Rob Bowman. 
“What a marvelous actor.” 


HIDE& Q wel); 
11/21/87. Teleplay by C. J. Holland ( Maurice 
Hurley) & Gene Roddenberry. Story by Holland. 
Directed by Cliff Bole. 

An engaging Q episode in its first 
two acts, as the superior being toys 
with the Enterprise crew. It turns 
silly when Rike is tempted into 
bestowing the bridge crew's secret 
desires. Fortunately, John DeLan- 
cie as Q is always entertaining, even 
when the episode isn't. 


HAVEN whe 
11/28/87. Teleplay by Tracy Torme. Story by 
Torme & Lan O'Kun. Directed by Richard 
Compton. 

Have fun watching Counselor 
Troi and her mother at odds as 
Marina Sirtis plays straightwoman 
to Majel Barrett's campy Lwaxana 
Troi. Features some truly hysterical 
moments, but a subplot involving a 
plague-stricken ship and the deci- 
sion of Troi’s betrothed husband- 
to-be to board it, is a disappointing 
adjunct to a wonderful episode. 

“Majel did a really good job on 
it,” said writer Tracy Torme, whose 
script was a rewrite of a spec script 
by Lan O’Kun called “Love Beyond 
Time and Space.” “My problem ts 
that my version was more wildly 
comical and bizarre. A lot of that 
was watered down.” 





THEBIG GOODBYE —***'; 


1/9/88. Written by Tracy Torme. Directed by 
Joseph Scanlon. 

This Peabody Award-winning 
homage to film noir ts a lot of tun. 
Writer Tracy Torme exploits the 
‘30s-gangsters milieu for all it’s 
worth, as Picard takes on the 
persona of fictional detective 
Dixon Hill for Holodeck relaxa- 
tion. A nice touch is Dick Miller's 
cameo as a newsstand vendor. 
Lawrence Tierney is riveting as the 
evil Sirus Redblock, a Sidney 
Greenstreet-inspired villain. 








Data joins Picard (Patrick Stewart) 
for some detective role-playing on the 
Holodeck in “The Big Goodbye.” 


Torme bristled at TV Guide's 
Suggestion that the show was a 
rip-off of “A Piece of the Action,” a 
tongue-in-cheek gangster show 
done by the original series. “That's 
ridiculous,” said Torme. “7V Guide 
has taken a lot of unfair swipes at 
THE NEXT GENERATION.” 

Torme’s primary inspiration for 
the episode was THE MALTESE 
FALCON. “The original name of 
my detective was Dixon Steele,” 
said Torme, “a homage to the 
character in my favorite Bogart 
movie, INA LONELY PLACE. I 
was immediately told I had to 
change the name because it was too 
close to Remington Steele.” 

Tierney was cast by former 
supervising producer Robert H. 
Justman. “Tierney did it without 
resorting to a Sidney Greenstreet 
caricature,” said Justman. “He was 
marvelous. A really good speech 
was cut because of time constraints. 
When Data comes out of the 
elevator before going into the 
Holodeck, he did a half page of 
Sam Spade dialogue as a mono- 
logue. It was terrific.” 


2/7 





DATALORE ek 


1/16/88. Teleplay by Robert Lewin & Gene 
Roddenberry. Story by Lewin & Maurice Hurley. 
Directed by Rob Bowman. 

In a replay of the original series’ 
“The Enemy Within” with 
androids, Data discovers Lore, a 
duplicate of himself on the planet 
where he was built. Once 
assembled, Data's brother sum- 
mons the deadly space entity that 
destroyed the planct’s original colo- 
nists, which threatens the Enter- 
prise. Director Rob Bowman pro- 
vides a stylish touch, making Data's 
planet strangely eerie. Spiner is 
superb in his dual role. 


“It's not my function to seduce or 
to be seduced by the leader of 
another world . . . but will you still 
respect me in the morning?” 

— Riker 


ANGELONE —_” wel, 
1/23/88. Written by Patrick Barry. Directed by 
Michael Rhodes. 

A matriarchal society is visited 
by the Enterprise crew, which 
searches for survivors of a damaged 
Federation freighter, the Odein, 
who have taken refuge on the 
planet. While the Away Team 
searches for the stranded crew- 
members, Riker seduces the 
planet's beautiful leader. Like many 
first season episodes, this by-the- 
numbers show suffers from a quick 
wrap-up and is saddled with an 
extraneous subplot in which a 
Holodeck-created virus infects the 
entire crew. 

Said story editor Melinda Snod- 
grass, who wasn't aboard first 
season, “If the Holodeck were 
really this untested, they would 
have shut down every one in the 
fleet!” 








Dying Binars Katy Boyer, Alexandra 
Johnson, Ilva Lane and Ann McNally 
join with one another in “11001001.” 


er ESAS Se 
“Computers, blondes and jazz 
seldom go together” — Riker 
“If winning is not important, then 
Commander, why keep score?” 
“This is a first, a blind man —Worf 


teaching an android how to paint” 
— Riker to LaForge and Data 


11001001 nk 


1/30/88. Written by Maurice Hurley & Robert 
Lewin. Directed by Paul Lynch. 








This first season standout boasts 
not only a strong story, but some 
superb visual effects. While the 
Enterprise is in dry dock for 
repairs, the ship is stolen by the 
Binars who need its computer to 
reactivate their planet's supercom- 
puter, disabled by sunspot activity. 
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ry’s “thou shalt nots”abounded 
and those who violated his 
commandments were either 
struck down or left the show of 
their own volition. “I think 
those people who have sur- 
vived on the show are the peo- 
ple who are comfortable with 
the concept of what it’s all 
about,” said Berman. “First 
season there were a group of 
writers who had friction with 
Gene, but it was not personal. 
It was over how people wrote 
the show. There were some per- 
sonality conflicts, but no more 
than there are on most televi- 
sion series. It was all blown a 
little more out of proportion 
than I thought it deserved to 
be.” 


ne writer/ produc- 

er who, rather than 

be felled by the con- 

straints, adapted 

and survived, was 

Maurice Hurley. A veteran 

producer of shows like MIAMI 

VICEand THE EQUALIZER, 

Hurley wasalmostanearlycas- 

ualty when his rewrite of the 

first season favorite “Where 

No One has Gone Before” was 
vetoed by Roddenberry. 

At first blush, Hurley seems 
an unlikely candidate to have 
revitalized STAR TREK dur- 
ing its first season when it was 
sputtering in a pool of cliches, 
rehashed plots, and creative 
stagnation. However, it was 
Hurley's lack of a science fic- 
tion background and unfamil- 
iarity with STAR TREK lore 
that made him precisely the 
person to turn STAR TREK 
into good drama. 

“Cop shows, lawyer shows 

hard drama—are my home- 
field,” Hurley said. “I took 
STAR TREK because of the 
challenge. It was something | 
had never done before.” Hur- 
ley was cynical about the show 
from day one, which is what 
made himattractive tothe pro- 
ducers, and helped himascend 
the ladder at THE NEXT 
GENERATION. But the job 
Hurley said he had taken onas 
a challenge was rapidly turn- 
ing into a nightmare when he 
realized how he could survive 
on the show and, as he put it, 
become “holier than the Pope.” 
Hurley accepted the ground 
rules of Roddenberry’s rose- 
colored universe and he pros- 
pered. 














CONTINUING Q 


Four shows starring series staple John 
DeLancie include the gem “Q Who?” 


By Mark A. Altman 


John DeLancie’s perform- 
ance as the mischievous and 
dangerous Q in “Encounter at 
Farpoint,” the pilot for THE 
NEXT GENERATION, proved 
popular with fans and the 
show’s writing staff, paving the 
way for appearances in three 
successive episodes, including 
“Hide & Q,” second season's 
“Q Who” and third season’s 
“Deja Q.” 

“I always think of him as 
Lokki,” said former story edi- 
tor Melinda Snodgrass. “He’s 
chaos. [Producer] Maury 
[Hurley] always thought Q was 
here to teach us a lesson, to 
guide and instruct us. I can 
understand that to some extent, 
but I really see him as a 
mischief maker. He really just 
wants to foul Picard’s head.” 

Les Landau, who directed 
last season’s “Deja Q,” credited 
DeLancie with turning the Q 
role into a recurring character. 
“He tooka role, which granted 
was an exceptional part, and 
made more of it than was on 
the page,” Landau said. “He 
made himself a recurring char- 
acter. He’s a dynamic personal- 








ity.” 

“Deja Q,” Q’s most recent 
visit aboard the Enterprise, 
was an outrageous and hysteri- 
cal installment of the STAR 
TREK saga in which Q, having 
been stripped of his powers, 
has to come to terms with his 
mortality. Not since the origi- 
nal series’ “I, Mudd” has the 
show displayed such a deft 
touch for broad comedy. Star- 
ring as Q’s peer was Corbin 
Bernsen, in a guest turn as Q2, 
delivering a performance which 
bore a strong resemblance to 
Jack Nicholson’s Joker in last 
year’s smash hit BATMAN. 
“What could be better cast- 
ing?” Landau said. “He’s in it 
for one scene, but I think it will 
stand out in the history of all 
STAR TREK.” 

Q’s previous excursion 
aboard the Enterprise was 
anything but comic. In “Q 
Who?,” the Enterprise crew 
faced the most powerful adver- 
sary they'd ever confronted, 
the Borg. It’s a chilling and 
disturbing episode boasting 
superb production values and 
some exceptional special effects. 
“It’s impossible to understand 
that that show was done in 


DeLancie in “Deja Q,” paying a call on Data, undergoing brain surgery in sickbay. 
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seven days,” said pro- 
ducer Maurice Hurley, 
who wrote it. “It’s incred- 
ible. It was originally set 
to beathree-prongepi- 
sode.” 

The first prong of 
Hurley’s envisioned tril- 
ogy was “The Neutral 
Zone,” telecast as the 
last segment of the show’s 
first season, in which the 
Enterprise encounters 
the Romulans from the 
original series. The sec- 
ond prong was never 
filmed, introducing the 
Borg, which was to 
prompt analliance be- 
tween the Romulansand 
the Federation. The rea- 
son the projected alliance 
never materialized was 
due to the Writer’s strike 
which shut down the 
show after its first sea- 
son. Despite “Neutral 
Zone’s” ambiguous end- 
ing, it wasn’t until the 
end of the second season 
that Hurley was finally 
able to introduce the 
Borg into the series. 

Hurley originally 
planned to use the time 
anomaly of ‘‘Time 
Squared” as the catalyst 
for setting off ‘Q Who,” 
attributing the element 
of the former’s time dis- 
turbance, which was never 
explained, to Q. Gene Rod- 
denberry vetoed the idea and 
so “Time Squared” was left 
ambiguous and “Q Who” 
dropped any pretense at conti- 
nuity. 

The creation of the Borg, a 
collective intelligence, combin- 
ing man and machine, was par- 
tially a response to the failure 
of the Ferengi to serve as the 
show’s primary villains and the 
desire among the staff tocreate 
a new and original menace for 
the Federation. 

“I didn't do it alone,” said 
Hurley. “Gene was there, [pro- 
ducer Rick] Berman was there. 
We did it together. Wedon'tdo 
monsters well. You can’t do 
them in seven days so you have 
to doa variation. The real con- 
cept was to do insects, merci- 
less and single-minded, work- 


ing together—that’s what the 


Borg became. How do you 


combat them if they don’t care 





DeLancie was introduced as the god-like Q in the 
series’ pilot episode “Encounter At Farpoint” (above), 
and returned in “Hide & Q,” “Q Who?" and “Deja Q.” 


661 don't know how 
Maurice Hurley got it 
past Roddenberry. He 

championed that script 


with a fervor that 


couldn't be stopped. 99 


- Director Rob Bowman - 





and they won't be stopped?” 

Hurley rejected the notion 
that the Borg are influenced by 
cyberpunk, the popular sub- 
genre of science-fiction to 
which they seem to owe a great 
debt. Said Hurley, “It was just 
a way of using what we knew 
we could do well witha mental- 
ity that we wanted to get at.” 

The stress of the Enterprise 
facing an unbeatable foe seemed 
to affect the mood on set dur- 
ing filming. “It was an extremely 
difficult episode,” said Rob 
Bowman who directed “Q 
Who.” “It was a very abstract 
script. There was a lot of con- 
troversy between Maurice 
Hurley and everybody. I know 
Patrick Stewart was person- 
ally offended by some of the 
themes in the script and so it 
was hard to get behind the 
story. It was a day-to-day 
struggle to believe inthe materi- 
al. 

“And, itseemsthat Maury 


was right in the end. It 
was just the kind of 
uneasiness, getting the 
leg kicked out from 
underneath you, that 
you needed to make the 
crew realize we do have 
to look for unpenetrable 
foes. Conceptually it was 
a brilliant idea. During 
Picard’s whole speech in 
the fourth act about 
‘what do you want?’toQ, 
Patrick could not figure 
out what todowithit. He 
even got a bit hostile 
before we rolled on the 
master at some of us who 
weren't taking it seriously 
enough, and he was 
right. We were a bit too 
jokester at the time.” 

The show ends leaving 
the viewer with an uneasy 
feeling, in much the same 
way first season’s ‘Con- 
spiracy’ ended on an 
unhappy note and with- 
out tidily wrapping up 
the plot in a neat little 
package. “I’m not one 
for depression,” Bow- 
man said. “Life isdepress- 
ing enough. Our job isto 
entertain, but it was a 
good idea. We thought 
we had just pooped a 
blunder with the episode 
and we'd just air it last. 
But it was really superb.” 

The most disturbingelement 
of the shoot to Bowman was 
the schedule. Originally slated 
as aneight-day shoot, the Para- 
mount front office reduced the 
schedule to seven days. “I did 
as much storytelling as I could 
and I made several angry 
phone calls to the trailer about 
the pressures from the studio,” 
Bowman said. “I never said | 
could dothe show inseven days 
but because we were $50,000 
over budget they just arbitrar- 
ily lopped a day off the sched- 
ule. I was never asked. When it 
came down to how come we're 
half a day behind schedule I 
said go talk to Rick [Berman] 
and David Livingston, because 
they're the ones who made this 
decision, not me. I was getting 
pressured bythestudio—if you 
don't finish, you’re going to be 
in big trouble. 

“I remember having a few 
heated discussions with David 
continued on page 59 


Meanwhile, Riker is kept occupied 
on the Holodeck by a sultry 
computer-generated nightclub 
patron with a sharp tongue. 

“The Holodeck worked great in 
that episode,” said producer Mau- 
rice Hurley who co-wrote the show 
with former writing partner and 
fellow producer Robert Lewin. 
“These two guys [Riker and Picard] 
are sitting there talking about love 
and illusion in front of a Holodeck- 
created character. That episode was 
about when you realize your mate 
bears no resemblance to the illusion 
you fell in love with.” 





Gates McFadden and Clayton Rohner 
as the old ambassador-turned-young- 
again in “Too Short A Season.” 


TOO SHORT A SEASON * 


2/8/88. Teleplay by Michael Michaelian & D.C. 
Fontana. Story by Michaclian. Directed by Rob 
Bowman. 

An ambitious terrorism subplot 
is held hostage by a silly “sci-fi” 
story in which an aging ambassador 
uses a drug to make himself 
younger in order to carry out 
negotiations on a world he inadvert- 
ently plunged info civil war decades 
earlier. Clayton Rohner is excellent 
as the ambassador in all his various 
incarnations, from 70 years old to 
30, and Robert Bowman's innova- 
tive direction often elevates the 
material above its tired storyline. 

Bowman worked extensively 
with Rohner on his performance as 
the ambassador. “He was the 
saving grace of that episode,” said 
Bowman, “although he didn’t really 
interact as well with the other 
characters as I would have liked. 
He really took it as his own 
episode. I remember all the other 
actors saying, ‘This is not our show, 
it’s Clayton’s,’and I said, ‘I know, 
but we can't change that now.” 


WHEN THE 

BOUGH BREAKS ke 
2/13/88. Written by Hannah Louise Shearer. 
Directed by Kim Manners. 

In a token attempt to address the 
fact there are families aboard the 
Enterprise (remember!), we have 
the story of Aldea, a planet whose 
inhabitants have been rendered 
impotent by the radioactivity of 
their advanced technology. They 
abduct the best and the brightest of 
the Enterprise children in order to 
start their own next generation. Wil 
Wheaton shines in this Wesley 
vehicle. 

“Gene [Roddenberry] and | 
talked about doing something con- 
temporary,” said writer Hannah 
Louise Shearer. “We dealt with a 
society that had lost its humanity, 
in favor of technology.” 
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HOME SOIL a * 
2/20/88. Teleplay by Robert Sabaroff. Story by 
Karl Guers, Ralph Sanchez & Sabaroff. Directed 
by Corey Allen. 

Terraformers, who are attempt- 
ing to transform a barren, and 
supposedly lifeless planet, stumble 
across an alien life form trying to 
protect itself which almost destroys 
the Enterprise. A dreadful retread 
of the original series’ “Devil in the 
Dark” in which the alien Horta are 
forced to kill in order to protect 
their eggs from unknowing colo- 
nists. Walter Gottell, best known as 
General! Gogol in the James Bond 
films, guest stars. 





COMING OF AGE wel), 
3/12/88. Written by Sandy Fries. Directed by 
Michael Vejar. 

An investigation into Picard’s 
competence to captain the Enter- 
prise is welded to the story of 
Wesley's attempt to gain admit- 
tance to Starfleet Academy. Sur- 
prisingly, to the dismay of fans who 
would like to see him off the ship, 
Wesley gets turned down. A nebu- 
lous ending hints of a conspiracy in 
the highest ranks of the Federation 
leading into “Conspiracy,” aired 
seven weeks later. 

“We left the ending open deliber- 
ately as to whether it was an 
external or internal Starfleet plot,” 
said former story editor Hannah 
Louise Shearer, who did an uncred- 
ited script rewrite. “They already 
had an invasion story in mind.” 


- 


Wesley (Wil Wheaton) gets a birthday 
celebration from the Enterprise crew, 
a scene cut from “Coming of Age.” 


“You have talked of glory and of 
conquest and legends we will write, 
but where are the words duty, 
honor, loyalty, without which a 
warrior is nothing.” — Worf 


HEART OF GLORY kkk 
3/19/88. Teleplay by Maurice Hurley. Story by 
Michael Michaelian. Directed by Rob Bowman. 





One of the first season’s finest 
episodes in which the Enterprise 
encounters two Klingon renegades 
who attempt to enlist Worf in their 
cause. Director Rob Bowman 
makes it a stylish and action- 
packed adventure story with a 
touch of pathos. The only miscalcu- 
lation is an inordinate amount of 
time spent by the bridge crew 
watching a view screen display of 
what Geordi sees through his visor. 


THE ARSENAL 
OF FREEDOM = ot 
4/9/88. Teleplay by Richard Manning & Hans 


Beimler. Story by Maurice Hurley and Robert 
Lewin. Directed by Les Landau. 


Another overly ambitious epi- 
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Denise Crosby, unhappy with scripts, 
asked to leave the final frontier and 
got summarily offed in “Skin of Evil.” 


sode that attempts too much in too 
little time. The Enterprise encoun- 
ters a desolate world formerly 
inhabited by arms merchants. 
Picard and a wounded Dr. Crusher 
are stranded in a ditch while the 
Away Team battles killer robots on 
the surface. In space, Geordi must 
face off against an attack from the 
planet and learn command 
responsibility. 

“In the original version Picard 
fell and hurt himself,” recalled 
director Les Landau. “In reading it, 
I suggested maybe the doctor 
should be the one who gets hurt 
and Picard, being out of his 
element, should have the where- 
withall to help her. That was a 
Suggestion they took.” 

“It started out as a vastly 
different show,” said writer and 
producer Robert Lewin. “It was 
originally going to be a love story in 
which Picard was dying and Bev- 
erly [Crusher] was going to reveal 
how she really felt about him. I 
tried to deal with that in a very 
sensitive and moving way, but it 
gradually changed because of Gene 
[Roddenberry]. He did not want to 
do a love story.” 


SYMBIOSIS x* 


4/16/88. Teleplay by Robert Lewin, Richard 
Manning & Hans Beimler. Story by Lewin. 
Directed by Win Phelps. 

An interesting idea undone by 
weak casting and a silly script. The 
Enterprise encounters a race 
addicted to a narcotic and is put in 
the unenviable position of releasing 
an embargoed cargo of drugs or 
ending the cycle of addiction and 
violating the Prime Directive. Fea- 
tured in the cast are STAR TREK 
Il: THE WRATH OF KHAN 
actors Judson Scott and the late 
Merritt Butrick. 

“It came about, coming off 
MIAMI VICE, as an interrupted 
drug bust,” said producer Maurice 
Hurley, also a veteran of the 
popular cop show. “We came 
across a drug deal in progress and 
how does that play out. There were 
some nice Star Trekkian kind of 
problems that needed to be solved.” 


SKIN OF EVIL x** 
4/23/88. Written by Joseph Stefano & Hannah 
Louise Shearer. Story by Stefano. Directed by 
Joseph Scanion. 

Tasha Yar gets offed to the real 
final frontier by what TV Guide 
aptly described as a “sadistic oil 
slick.” With production values 
Straight out of the ‘60s series, 
Tasha’s swan song is saddled with a 
silly but enjoyably campy story 
about the outcast of an alien race 
who threatens Troi, stranded ina 








crashed shuttlecraft. 

“We only succeeded halfway in 
overcoming the technological diffi- 
culties involved in giving a persona 
to an oil slick,” said story editor 
Hannah Louise Shearer, who 
rewrote Joseph (PSYCHO) Stefa- 
no's script. 


WE'LL ALWAYS 
HAVE PARIS _ wel, 


4/30/88. Written by Deborah Dean Davis & 
Hannah Louise Shearer. Directed by Robert 
Becker. 

A nice idea for a romantic story 
involving a woman from Picard’s 
mysterious past, undermined by a 
dumb time paradox device. It 
makes for some good drama, but 
bad science fiction. 

“We wanted something that was 
utterly romantic,” said writer Han- 
nah Louise Shearer of her collabo- 
ration with Deborah Dean Davis. 
“We wanted to explain the charac- 
ter of Picard and give some insight 
into why he is who he ts. To me, 
unless you find out who these 
people are, they're cardboard 
characters.” 

“(Producer] Maury [Hurley] 
wanted to do something about a 
time window and dimensional 
changes and we married the two 
elements,” said Shearer. “The 
women in the office loved the idea 
of Picard being in love and wanted 
him to make love, which was in our 
original draft. But the men backed 
off from it very powerfully. The 
romantic perception was mine and 
Debra’s, not shared by Patrick 
[Stewart], who had a very clear 
vision of what his Captain ought to 
be, so it was toned down.” 


CONSPIRACY wae), 
5/7/88. Telepiay by Tracy Torme. Story by Robert 
Sabaroff. Directed by Cliff Bole. 

A graphically violent episode, 
superlative in its first two acts. 
Picard is mysteriously summoned 
by his comrades to a covert meeting 
and informed of a plot to infiltrate 
and subvert Starfleet. It isn’t until 
the Enterprise arrives at Earth that 
the tight-knit plot starts to unravel 
when it is revealed that alien 
parasites have taken over the minds 
of the highest ranking Federation 
officers. Intense viewing, with a 
positively eerie ending. Tracy 
Torme’s original script, based on 
Robert Sabaroff’s “The Assassins,” 
was a straight political thriller @ /a 
SEVEN DAYS IN MAY, abouta 
faction within Starfleet that secks 
to take over because they feel the 
Prime Directive is too restrictive. 








Merritt Butrick as Dejon, an Onaran 
spaced out on Felicium, detoxing in 
Crusher’s sickbay in “Symbiosis.” 


“You don't look at the 
ensemble as characters on the 
show,” said Hurley, summing 
up Roddenberry’s philosophy. 
“The ship is a character, the 
ensemble is a character. It’s a 
strange way to look at it when 
you write the show. Youdon't, 
for instance, find one of the 
characters in violent verbal 
opposition to another charac- 
ter on what they're seeing or 
what they're doing. And you 
have to write it that way 
because that maintains the 
unity and integrity of the crew, 
which is critical.” 

Ultimately, Roddenberry’s 
vision only succeeded in put- 
ting the show’s writers ina dra- 
matic straight-jacket, resulting 
in a series that, despite being a 
commercial success for Para- 
mount, was bland if notdown- 
right boring. The writing staff 
in particular chomped at Rod- 
denberry’s dramatic bit. 

“The show has been criti- 
cized by writers because there 
are no internal conflicts,” said 
Hurley. “Riker does not want 
Picard’s seat, Geordi does not 
dislike Data because he has this 
advanced intellect, etc. Those 
conflicts and that pettiness is 
not there, so you can't do 
THIRTYSOMETHING in 
space. If you were to say, ‘I 
think I can do better,” you 
probably can, but it’s not 
STAR TREK. If you're going 
to do STAR TREK these are 
the rules you have to go by.” 

A serious flaw in the show’s 
earlier episodes was their lack 
of focus in attempting to tell 
overly ambitious stories that 
were hampered by too many 
extraneous subplots. Hurley 
attributed that to Roddenber- 
ry’s influence. “Gene can 
change his mind four times in 
the same paragraph,” said 
Hurley. “Sometimes you would 
talk tohimaboutaconceptand 
that will trigger another idea in 
his head about another con- 
cept which will trigger some- 
thing else. By the time you're 
done, he’s thrown outsix toten 
ideas. That can have the ten- 
dency to confuse a writer. 
What vou have todoissay,"No, 
forget those other ideas.’ If 
those other ideas are valid we'll 
make other scripts out of 
them.” 

Anexample of a first season 
episode complicated by Rod- 
denberry’s overabundance of 


—_——— 





THE POWER BEHIND 





THE THRONE 


Executive producer Rick Berman runs the 
show for Paramount and Roddenberry. 


By Mark A. 
Altman 


Joining THE NEXT 
GENERATION shortly 
after its inception, co- 
executive producer Rick 
Berman, along with 
series creator Gene Rod- 
denberry, hascaptained 
the new STAR TREK 
series through stormy 
seas and has steered it 
on a course that could 
lead totelevisionim- 
mortality, or at least 
profitability for Para- 
mount. Berman came 
aboard in early 1987, shortly after the 
studio greenlighted the show and gave 
Roddenberry the con. 

“I had spent almost all of my careerasa 
producer and a writer,” said Berman. “I 
was serving as vice-president of special 
projects for network television at Para- 
mount when I was asked to get involved 
with the new series, which at that point 
was no more than something Mr. Rod- 
denberry was playing around with ideas 
on.” 

Shortly after getting involved with 
THE NEXT GENERATION, Rodden- 
berry invited Berman to come aboard as 
supervising producer, working with 
Robert Justman, a Roddenberry alum- 
nus from the original show. “I was work- 
ing with Justman through the creation of 
the pilot and the last half of the first 
season,” said Berman. “When Bob left, I 
was made co-executive producer.” 

Berman admitted to not being a big fan 
of the original series. “I didn’t watch ittoo 
much,” he said. “I was in college when 
STAR TREK first went on the air. I had 
seen a dozen or so of the episodes over the 
years, but it was not tillafter I gotinvolved 
with it that I basically started to live, 
breathe, and eat STAR TREK.” 

Although the word producer can often 





Paramount's executive producer Rick Berman 
confers with Gene Roddenberry on the set. 


be a nebulous term in 
television, Bermanex- 
plained that his respon- 
sibilities as an execu- 
tive producer entail a 
number of important 
functions, from super- 
vising the day-to-day 
shooting on the set to 
script development. 
“My job is two-fold,” 
Berman said. “I get 
very involved with the 
story and the scripts in 
dealing with the writers 
and being involved 
with the meetings where 
the various drafts are 
written, through the final polish.” Among 
Berman’s duties are selecting directors, 
participating in casting, overseeing the set 
design, costumes, makeup prosthetics, 
supervising special effects and working 
with the directors from preproduction 
through post. 





Makeup expert Michael Westmore's Holodeck training 
exercise for Wort and K'Ehleyr in “The Emissary,” 
a show cited by Berman as one of the series’ finest. 


THE NEXT GENERATION’s produc- 
tion values. Under his watchful eye, the 
quality of the writing has also improved. 
“What we want to do is make the show 
better and that starts with the writers,” he 
said. “I think we're going to continue to 
have better stories, stories which are more 
socially significant.” 

Berman cited a number of episodes as 
his favorites, including “The Measure ofa 
Man” and his co-producers Hans Beimler 
and Richard Manning’s “The Emissary.” 

While reluctant to discuss 


“The only area of the 
show I'm not specifically 
responsible for is the writ- 
ing staff, which is some- 
thing I get involved inany- 
way,” said Berman. “A lot 
of the producers whose 
names show up with titles 
like ‘co-producer,’ are pri- 
marily writers who, for 
one reason or another, 
garner those types of titles. 
We've seen a large turn- 
over there. Peter Laurit- 
son, David Livingston, 
myself, and Gene have 
been here since the begin- 
ning. The producers you 
see coming and going are 
basically the writers.” 

Berman is a perfection- 
ist and has been hailed by 
his peers as being responsi- 
ble for the high quality of 


Denise Crosby's farewell speech to 
the crew in “Skin of Evil,” one show 
Berman cited as a series lowpoint. 


(5 / 
ely) 
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the series’ low points, Ber- 
man did admit that first 
season’s “Skin of Evil” was 
not the show’s finest hour. 
“That was an episode that 
I thought hada lot of prob- 
lems,” said Berman. “We 
were all disappointed with 
the way that worked out.” 
Perhaps in hopes of reme- 
dying their misgivings 
over the way regular 
Tasha Yar was killed-off 
in that episode, the pro- 
ducers devised a way to 
engineer her return in 
third season’s “Yester- 
day’s Enterprise” ac- 
claimed as one of the best 
STAR TREKs, old or 
new. Berman approved 
extra money for the show's 
budget to fully realize its 

0 


scope. 
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THE NEUTRAL ZONE kk 
5/14/88. Television story and teleplay by Maurice 
Hurley. Based on a story by Deborah Mcintyre and 
Mona Glee. Directed by James L. Conway. 

A retread of the original series 
“Space Seed.” Instead of finding 
genetically engineered supermen in 
suspended animation, the Enter- 
prise awakens a yuppie stock- 
broker, a housewife, and a country 
singer from the 20th century who 
cause almost as much havoc as did 
Ricardo Montalban’s Khan. The 
amusing story serves as the back- 
drop for the new Enterprise's first 
and most exciting confrontation 
with the Romulans. This subplot, 
involving destroyed Neutral Zone 
outposts, has never been resolved. 

Said third season story editor 
Ron Moore about the dangling plot 
thread, “We haven't gotten to it, 
but we want to do it. | don't know 
when we can. No one here seems to 
have been around first season.” 





in sickbay, awakened from the 20th 
century, Clare Raymond (I) and Ralph 
Offenhouse, in “The Neutral Zone.” 


YEAR Two: 
Too Short A Season 








““I don't mean to be indelicate, but 
who's the father?” —Riker 
“Last night while I slept, something 
I can only describe as a presence 

entered my body.” —Troi 


THE CHILD wh 
11/19/88. Written by Jaron Summers, Jon Povill 
& Maurice Hurley. Directed by Rob Bowman. 

With a writer’s strike delaying 
production on a second season, 
Paramount dusted off this script 
which Jon Povill had written for 
the series’ aborted ‘70s revival with 
the classic cast that led to STAR 
TREK: THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE. Doing a hurried rewrite, 
Ilia became Troi in a disappointing 
season premiere in which she is 
mysteriously impregnated and gives 
birth to a baby that endangers the 
ship by unwittingly affecting the 
growth of a deadly alien organism 
stored in the ship's shuttlebay. 
Katherine Pulaski (Diana Mul- 
daur) also beams aboard, replacing 
Beverly Crusher (Gates McFadden) 
as the doctor on call. 


WHERE SILENCE 


HAS LEASE ** 


11/26/88. Written by Jack Sowards. Directed by 
Winrich Kolbe. 

The Enterprise gets trapped ina 
void that serves as a laboratory 
experiment for a super-powerful 
alien being intent on experiencing 
the crew's emotions. Director Win- 
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ROB BOWMAN 


DIRECTING AUTEUR 


At twelve episodes, Bowman ts the show’s most 
prolific helmer, and its best visual stylist. 


By Mark A. 
Altman 


In television, the direc- 
tor is often as anony- 
mous to audiences as the 
key grip, but in a series 
such as STAR TREK: 
THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION, directors can be- 
come celebrities in their 
own right. Rob Bow- 
man, who has helmed 
twelve episodes of the 
series, more than any 
other director, has be- 
come a familiar name 
among devotees of the 
show. 

Bowman, the young- 
est of the show’s cadre of 
directors, was just twen- 
ty-seven when he directed 
his first episode in 1987. 
Discovered by first sea- 
son producer Robert H. 
Justman, Bowman said 
he was mistaken for a 
pizza delivery boy byco- 
executive producer Rick 
Berman when he showed 
up at Paramount to be 
interviewed for the show. 
Ironically it was pizza 
that gave Bowman his chance 
to direct STAR TREK. His 
first assignment was to fill the 
shoes of Dan Petrie, Jr., who 
had bowed out of the show for 
an offer to direct the feature 
MYSTIC PIZZA. 

Bowman was hired bySTAR 
TREK to bring a distinctive 
visual style to a show which, up 
to that point, had been visually 
bland. Justman had beenim- 
pressed by an episode of 
STINGRAY directed by Bow- 
man, and hired him to direct 


66 Sometimes | have to 


do [conventional] 
things to make the 


schedule. | don’t want 


to do it, but it forces 


you to compromise. 93 


- Director Rob Bowman - 





The 29-year-old Bowman directs Patrick Stewart in 
“A Matter of Honor,” one of the best Klingon shows. 


“Where No One Has Gone 
Before.” Said Bowman, “Given 
that license I wasable toask for 
specific lighting to do some 
unusual camerawork. When 
they can, they are willing to go 
for it, but ina seven day sched- 
ule you still have to go back to 
the same master, over [boom 
down], close-up, close-up. 
What I particularly like is not 
to do anything conventional 
when I don’t have to because it 
creates a more organic feeling 
as though you're shooting it 


from what the story calls 
for at the moment and 
you're not saying here’s a 
scene, so I guess we'll 
start with a master shot.” 

Bowman couldn’tal- 
ways stylize his episodes 
as much as he would like 
because of the hectic 
pace of television pro- 
duction, which is limit- 
ing in the number of 
camera set-ups you can 
do per day. “I’m not 
always successful because 
sometimes I have to do 
[conventional] things to 
make the schedule,” Bow- 
man confessed. “My pri- 
mary goal is a much 
more organic storytell- 
ing use of the camera 
and, I think, the audi- 
ence responds well to it. 
Sometimes it forces you 
to compromise. When 
we don't have time to 
light the whole room, we 
can’t move our charac- 
ters around the set, so 
we'll just walk them in 
the door and make them 
talk right there. I don't 
want to do it, and nobody 
else wants to do it, but it’s the 
only way we're going to make 
today.” 

Getting experimental on a 
television schedule involved an 
element of risk, according to 
Bowman. If the shots don't 
work, there’s no time to cover 
them with other angles. As an 
example, Bowman cited doing 
a “one-er,” choreographing the 
action of the scene into just one 
continuous take, with perhaps 
one cutaway for safety. “My 
philosophy is go for it and if it 








One of the Borg, the Federation's fearsome new 





foes, from “Q Who?,” 


cybernetic 
an episode that saw Paramount lop a full day off Bowman's eight-day schedule. 


doesn’t work, our hearts were 
in the right place,” said Bow- 
man. “We're trying to make the 
best product we can. We're not 
just selling out to convention 
and trying to sell toothpaste. 
That’s my modus operandi on 
every show I direct.” 

Bowman said he was awed 
when he first walked the sets of 
THE NEXT GENERATION. 
“They're wonderful,” he said. 
“I thought, ‘whoam I tothinkI 
can show up here and do them 
justice.” So I spent about 
twenty days before my first epi- 
sode walking through them, 
and on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, eight hours a day, just 
sitting and looking.” It was a 
heady experience for Bowman, 
who said he can still remember 
the excitement of staying home 
Friday nights to watch the orig- 
inal STAR TREK. 

Bowman introduced the use 
of a Steadicam on STAR 
TREK with his second epi- 

sode, “The Battle,” used to give 


a different feeling to shots set 
on the Stargazer, Picard’s first 
command ship. “It freed up the 
camera to move around,” said 
Bowman. “I wanted a kind of 
tentative, precarious feeling 
with the camera because, when 
you're on the Enterprise, it’s 
very formal and proper. I 
wanted to make the Stargazer 
black and beat to shit. We 
Steadicamed it so it didn’t feel 
like the Enterprise atall.” Bow- 
man repeated the technique on 
“Heart of Glory” when the 
Enterprise crew boards the 
Klingon ship Battris. 

Bowman said his biggest dis- 
appointment about THE NEXT 
GENERATION was that he 
wasn't allowed to direct “The 
Big Goodbye,” the show’s 
Peabody Award-winning hom- 
age to film noir. “I was sup- 
posed to direct it,” Bowman 
said angrily. “I was all set when 
I was told ‘Datalore’ was 
unshootable. The director 

continued on page 34 


ideas is “The Lonely Among 
Us.” Not only was Picard pos- 
sessed by a strange lifeforce in 
the show, but alien delegates 
were also feuding on board his 
ship. And in “Justice,” as Wes- 
ley faced execution for violat- 
ing a lawona backward planet, 
that world’s God was also 
threatening the Enterprise, all 
in 44 minutes. 

“In the beginning there wasa 
lot of that kind of clutter,” Hur- 
ley said. “Too many ideas 
being thrown into one script. 
The show suffers if it gets too 
complex and there are too 
many things trying to be stated. 
The overlay becomes a diver- 
sion, a distraction. It takes 
away from the real point of the 
show. There was a tendency to 
sometimes do a very quick 
wrap-up. Too much in the bag, 
trying to fill the bag too full.” 


urley said he re- 

ferred to the old 

series as a point of 

reference only infre- 

quently, usually when 

he was forced to go through 

the archives to acquaint him- 

self with some fact about the 

first generation. “I saw three 

episodes of the original,” Hur- 

ley said. “That's all. I only 

watched them because some- 

one had told me we had pla- 

giarized a story that Ilikedand, 

I said, ‘Wait, I didn't know 

that.’ It was a story that some- 

body was trying to sell usand I 

thought it was great. Theysaid, 

‘Yeah, it was great in 1966 
too.” 

Hurley also rejected any 
attempts to use the original 
cast in any capacity on the new 
show. “Then it becomes televi- 
sion and it’s no longer reality,” 
he said. “It’s like you're going 
to do a show about space and 
all of a sudden the Wright 
Brothers appear at Cape Kenne- 
dy.” 

When Roddenberry began 
to take a back seat on the new 
STAR TREK show during its 
first season, Hurley filled the 
void and became the keeper of 
the flame. One producer who 
worked on the show as Hurley 
began to take on the Rodden- 
berry mantra termed their 
tenure as “a very unpleasant 
experience. He [Hurley] didn't 
want a fresh outlook and we 
carried out meaningless assign- 
ments dutifully.” Asource who 


rich Kolbe exploits the eerie 
nothingness of the void for some 
nice visual moments, but is felled 
by the hackneyed, cliche-ridden 
script by STAR TREK II co-au- 
thor Jack Sowards. 


ELEMENTARY, 
DEAR DATA we); 


12/3/88. Written by Brian Alan Lane. Directed by 
Rob Bowman. 





An overrated episode that recy- 
cles first season's “The Big Good- 
bye.” Boasting eye-opening produc- 
tion values and costume design, the 
show's visuals don't compensate for 
a weak and ill-conceived story in 
which a Holodeck-created charac- 
ter, Moriarity, takes control of the 
ship. The story suffered as a result 
of Gene Roddenberry’s decision to 
delete the episode's original ending 
in which Picard deceives Moriarity 
into believing he can never leave the 
Holodeck. 





Geordi (LeVar Burton) doesn't quite 
blend into the Holodeck’s Victorian 
London in “Elementary Dear Data.” 


“Good evening ladies and germs. I 
come from a town so small we had 
a fraction for a zip code.” 

— Data's Holodeck comedy act 


OKANA x** 
12/10/88. Teleplay by Burton Armus. Story by Les 
Menchen, Lance Dickson, & David Landsburg. 
Directed by Robert Becker. 

In a script which seems better 
suited to the 70s TV revival of 
BUCK ROGERS, a space villain 
named Okana hitches a ride aboard 
the Enterprise while two feuding 
races seek him for his crimes. 
Meanwhile, Holodeck comedian 
Joe Piscopo gives Data a lesson in 
comedy —an idea too self-reflexive 
for its own good. Where's the logic 
in nixing cameos by original series 
actors when you cast Piscopo as an 
obnoxious comedian? Chalk this 
one up to the writers’ strike, too. 
“He's a mischievous rogue,” Troi 
tells the bridge crew, stating the 
obvious, as always. 





LOUD AS A WHISPER nl, 
1/7/89. Written by Jacqueline Zambrano. Directed 
by Larry Shaw. 

An interesting idea, poorly real- 
ized, involving a deaf-mute negotia- 
tor who must telepathically express 
his thoughts through a chorus of 
interpreters. When they're killed 
during an ambush, he has to learn 
to communicate by using sign 
language. Heavy-handed social 
commentary diminishes the dra- 
matic impact, though Troi for once 
is given more than her usual “I feel 
[fill in the blank]” dialogue. 
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THE SCHIZOID MAN ke 
1/21/89. Teleplay by Tracy Torme. Story by Hans 
Beimler & Richard Manning. Directed by Les 
Landau. 

A dying scientist puts his con- 
sciousness in Data's body . . . and 
the audience figures it out two 
commercial breaks before the crew. 
Still, it’s an entertaining, often 
hysterical, Data vehicle. W. Mor- 
gan Shephard is particularly good 
and outrageous as the dying doctor 
and Brent Spiner is superb as the 
schizophrenic Data. Suzi Plakson 
plays a Vulcan, Dr. Solar. 

lracy Torme’s script got its 
humor toned down because it was 
similar to “The Outrageous 
Okana,” aired two shows earlier. 
“There was quite a big scene with 
Data and his beard in my original 
draft,” said Torme, “and there was 
a running undercurrent about ego. 
What I was trying to say was that 
Data had ego problems. When he 
starts acting out of whack there is 
the question of can he have an ego? 
They cut out a lot of the beard stuff 
in the original draft and more in the 
editing. My original ending had a 
scene with Data on the bridge and 
Picard’s irked. I lead you to believe 
Data has the beard on again. Riker 
and Picard are arguing about 
whether Data looks more dignified. 
When you finally see him, he’s 
shaved his head.” 


UNNATURAL SELECTION * 
1/28/89. Written by John Mason & Michael Gray. 
Directed by Paul Lynch. 

A retread of the original series’ 
“The Deadly Years.” This time it is 
a genetic mutation that’s responsi- 
ble for the rapid aging process that 
afflicts the crew of another Federa- 
tion starship and Dr. Pulaski. An 
absolutely inane deus ex machina is 
repeated from first season's “Lonely 
Among Us” in which Pulaski’'s 
molecular pattern, which is stored 
in the transporter, is used to restore 
her to perfect health. Too bad they 
didn't just check the logs and use 
McCoy's vaccine from the origina! 
show... 








The Klingons of “A Matter of Honor,” 
Brian Thompson as Lt. Klag (1) and 
Christopher Collins as Capt. Kargan. 


A MATTER OF HONOR ***'4 
2/4/89. Teleplay by Burton Armus. Story by 


Wanda M. Haight, Gregory Amos & Burton 
Armus. Directed by Rob Bowman. 








Riker transfers aboard a Klingon 
warship as part of a Federation 
exchange program and gets a 
unique vantage point on Klingon 
culture. Jonathan Frakes is sensa- 
tional when finally handed a sub- 
stantial role, and the characteriza- 
tion of the Klingons is compelling. 
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[Joseph Scanlon] didn’t : think [producer] Maury 
want to do it. They gave 66When it came time to [Hurley] was getting a lit- 
him ‘The Big Goodbye’ resolve the story it tle detached emotionally 
was just do it quick, 
then we'll figure out 


and I was committed to 
‘Datalore,’ which pissed 
me off.” 

Involving the Away 
Team’s discovery of Da- 
ta’s brother, Lore, onthe 
planet of Data’s crea- 
tion, “Datalore” was 
widely considered by 
both cast and crew to be 
a “disaster” episode, 
according to Bowman, 
who said nobody wanted 
to do it. Bowman said he 
worked closely on the 
show with actor Brent 
Spiner. 

“We took that script 
which was considered 
unshootable and made it 
into what I think isaclas- 
sic,” said Bowman. “Brent 
and I said we were going 
to make it a classic be- 
cause nobody believed 
in it. It was an outcast. | 
said we're going to show 
all these assholes they 
wimped out too early.” 


In shooting Data’s 
duplicate, Lore, also 
played by Spiner, Bow- 
man said he utilized a 
wider lens to give the 
close-ups a different 
look. “It wasn’t a con- 
ventional 75mm close- 
up when you say, okay, 
no big deal,” Bowman 
said. “I would go witha 
24mm and stick it right on top 
of his face so he would have 
more presence. Even when he’s 
speaking with Wesley Crusher 
(Wil Wheaton), you're cut- 
ting back to this unusual shot 
and saying something is wrong.” 

Less satisfying for Bowman 
was another first season epi- 
sode, “Too Short A Season,” in 
which agingambassador Admi- 
ral Jameson (Clayton Rohner) 
takes a youth drug so that he 
can negotiate for the release of 
hostages on a planet where he 
inadvertently set off a civil war 
years before. “It was too 
talky,” said Bowman, “too bor- 
ing and dull. I loved all the stuff 
where they went down to the 
planet, but I thought there was 
just too much dialogue, and 
there is just not that much to 
say about what we were doing. 
It was basically talk, and I hate 
that. When it came time to 
resolve the story, it was, well, 


what happened. That is 
a habit of the show. 99 


- Director Rob Bowman - 








just end it real quick, then we'll 
figure out what happened. 
That is a habit of the show.” 
One of the biggest problems 
Bowman faced on “Too Short 
A Season” was a defective 
wheelchair the prop depart- 
ment had built to move the 
decrepit Admiral about. “I was 
mentally burnt, and I thought 
it was a weak script, and that 
wheelchair cost us $10,000, 
which didn’t even work,” said 
Bowman. “That thing became 
a joke. People still say I hope 
this isn’t going to be another 
‘wheelchair.’ I had to shoot 
around it. I couldn't move that 
guy anywhere. It really was 
kind of a bummer.” 
Bowman’s final first season 
episode was the stand-out 
“Heart of Glory” featuring 
Michael Dorn ina story of con- 
flicting allegiances between his 
duty to Starfleet and loyalty 
owed his fellow Klingons. “I 


from the show at this 
point,” said Bowman. “I 
said I think we have our- 
selves a helluva show 
here.” 

During the episode’s 
climactic moments, Bow- 
man engineered a bril- 
liant boom down on 
Dornas Worf, mourning 
the death of a colleague, 
using a series of stag- 
gered close-ups which 
effectively illustrate the 
alien nature of the Kling- 
on death ritual. The shot 
didn’t come easy or 
cheap, however. 

“I wanted to shoot 
from the top deck of 
engineering and shoot 
down,” said Bowman. 
“They said we'd have to 
move the camera up 
there and build a stair- 
case. I said fine, build 
it—I don't care. They 
said it’s going to cost us 
half a day. I said great, 
you'll love it. And it 
worked. They were very 
receptive on that show 
and I was given a great 
deal of freedom from 
that show on.” 


After shooting the 
second season opener, 
“The Child,” Bowman 
directed “Elementary, 
Dear Data,” his oppor- 
tunity to do the stylized, period 
piece he didn’t get to do with 
“The Big Goodbye.” Said Bow- 
man, “I was shown the blue- 
prints of the sets and I realized 
it was going to be something 
wonderful. But the studio 
didn’t like the script, so they 
took some of the extra money 
away from us and said you can 
only have seven days. I said this 
cannot be done insevendays. If 
it’s not nine, it’s eight. Of 
course, they made me shoot it 
in seven and that showsuffered 
visually a great deal. I said if I 
can't shoot the show I want, Ill 
have to get it through the 
actors, and they really came 
through. Brent was brilliant 
and Daniel Davis as Moriarity 
was incredible. The scenes 
between him and Patrick 
[Stewart] just made me glad to 
be there so I could watch it.” 

Bowman’s third second sea- 
continued on page 58 








worked on the show attributed 
the departures of veteran writ- 
er/ producer Robert Lewin 
and story editor Hannah 
Louise Shearer to “Hurley's 
Machiavellian style.” Another 
source blamed Roddenberry. 
Hurley declined to discuss 
what he called the “personali- 
ties” of producing the show. 

Even with Roddenberry’s 
dramatic strictures in place, 
the first season produced some 
fine episodes, notably “The Big 
Goodbye,”’ “Conspiracy,” 
“Where No One Has Gone 
Before,” “1010011,” and “Heart 
of Glory.” Said Hurley, “The 
second half of the first season 
was great. If we could have 
kept on that roll I might still be 
there. It was just rocking, too 
much fun to believe. There 
were problems, people yelling 
and screaming, but it didnt 
matter. We were all pulling on 
the oars and driving for the 
same goal. Everybody was 
busting their butt and it was 
great fun. If we had beenable to 
kick in and keep going second 
season there would have been 
no telling.” 

But instead of kicking-in, 
THE NEXT GENERATION’s 
second season had to be all but 
iump-started. Sidelined by a 
disastrous writer's strike, STAR 
TREK didn't begin production 
until early fall and its second 
season premiere didn tair until 
late November with an over- 
haul of a script called “The 
Child” written in the mid-*70s 
for Paramount’s aborted tele- 
vision revival to have featured 
the original cast. 

“Knowing it was the season 
premiere I thought it was too 
soft,” said director Rob Bow- 
man. “We had an audience we 
had to show some great things 
to. People had been waiting 
around all summer watching 
reruns waiting for a new epl- 
sode and now they wanted to 
see something new. Think of 
second season MIAMI VICE 
where the season premiere was 
so bad you didn't watch it for 
half the season. Maurey [ Hur- 
ley], who worked on VICE, 
said, “You're right.” 

“The first shot in ‘The Child’ 
was this huge Louma Crane 
shot that started on Data 
which took three hours to 
shoot—and, boy, were they all 


over me.” said Bowman. “It / 


was taking too long. It was the 





_ THE FERENGI | 


The show’s new villains proved 





better comic foils than adversaries. 


By Mark A. Altman 


Though STAR TREK 
has a strong track record in 
creating enduring villains, 
THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION’s first attempt, The 
Ferengi, all but got laughed 
off the screen. The failure 
left a void on the new series 
because the Klingons, once 
the Federation’s most fear- 
some foes, had been rele- 
gated to the role of support- 
ing allies. Many attributed 
the use of the Romulans in 
“The Neutral Zone” at the 
close of the first season and 
their emergence as the new 
STAR TREK’s number 
one villains to the failure of 
the Ferengi to “measure-up 
to the level of villainy 
intended” as co-executive 


“The Last Outpost,” a comic debut. 






























producer Rick Berman 
mildly put it. 

After the Ferengi’s disas- 
trous debut as comedic, 
sniveling creatures in the 
series’ fourth episode “The 
Last Outpost,” director 
Rob Bowman was asked to 
give them a different spin 
for their appearance four 
shows later in “The Battle.” 
“I was shown the episode 
and given some notes about 
what they didn’t want,” said 
Bowman. “The Ferengi 
sprung from the stereotype 
of agents and lawyers being 
cutthroat, greedy and want- 
ing only money.” 

The Ferengi were put into 
retirement by the show's 
writers until “Peak Perfor- 
mance,” one of the last epi- 
sodes of the second season. 
“That was a good one,” said 
former supervising pro- 
ducer Maurice Hurley. 
“Slip them in and out. The 
silliness had left them out.” 

Not quite. The Ferengi 
returned last season as 
comic foils in “The Price,” 
“Captain’s Holiday” and 
“Menage a Trois.” Said 
third season co-executive 
producer Michael Piller, 
“There’s a big difference of 
opinion about the Ferengi. 
A lot of people think you 
cannot have a villain unless 
they're really worthy adver- 
saries. | think they’re right 
about that, but I think the 
Ferengi worked pretty well 
in ‘The Battle.’ Ultimately 
though, people were afraid 
to use them because it 
wasn’t working. When | 
said let’s use them in “The 
Price,’ I thought I'd present 
them as vermin, weasels, 
and play them with a little 
bit of fun.” O 


The only drawback is an obnoxious 
Benzite alien which manages to 
make Wesley look humble. 


“For 500 years, every ship that has 
borne the name Enterprise has 
become a legend; this one is no 
different.” —Admiral Nakamura 


THE MEASURE 

OFAMAN RRR 
2/11/88. Written by Melinds Snodgrass, Directed 
by Robert Scherer. 

Widely considered one of the 
show's best episodes and rightfully 
so. When a gung-ho Starfleet 
cybernetics expert wants to disas- 
semble Data in order to see what 
makes him tick, Picard must prove 
Data is a sentient being to save him 
from the scrapheap. The episode's 
only failing is a plot device in which 
Riker must prosecute the case 
against Data, pitting him against 
Picard in a case he almost wins. 
The script by Melinda Snodgrass, 
sold on spec, has been nominated 
this year by the Writers Guild of 
America as the best original script 
for a dramatic series during the 
1988/89 season, and landed Snod- 
grass a job as story editor. 





Writer Melinda Snodgrass, hired as 
story editor after selling her spec 
script for “The Measure of A Man.” 


“Men do not roar, women roar, 
and they hurl heavy objects and 
claw at you... he reads love poe- 
try —and ducks a lot.” 

— Worf on Klingon mating rituals 


THE DAUPHIN 
2/18/89. Written by Scott Rubenstein & Leonard — 
Miodinow. Directed by Rob Bowman. 

What could have easily turned 
into a ludicrous costumed creature 
show is actually a surprisingly 
touching romance between Wesley 
and a princess who must learn to 
accept her responsibility as a 
mediator in a planetary dispute and 
sacrifice her chance to live her own 
life. One of the best scenes in this or 
any episode is a riotous moment in 
which Riker uses Guinan (Whoopie 
Goldberg) to teach Wes about 
courtship and a visually striking 
galactic odyssey Wesley creates on 
the Holodeck . . . talk about taking 
a date to the drive-in. 

The monster costumes, however, 
are disastrous. “We cut them down 
so they were just seen on the screen 
briefly, but geez!” said director Rob 
Bowman. “I thought it was a soft 
script but it came out really nice. 
Wil and Jamie Hubbard as the girl 
made it work. The ending with Wil 
and Whoopie was a gem. Wil did 
some nice acting in that piece.” 
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CONTAGION wel; 
3/18/89. Written by Steve Gerber & Beth Woods. 
Directed by Joseph L. Scanion. 

The Romulans are back as 
supporting villains ina story where 
the real enemy is a deadly computer 
virus responsible for the destruction 
of a Federation starship, which 
threatens the Enterprise. The secret 
to unraveling the threat lies ona 
planet where an advanced alien 
civilization now lies dormant, in the 
artifacts of its superior technology. 
Composer Ron Jones provides the 
Romulans a great musical motuf. 








Wort, Data and Riker can't seem to 
keep their mind on the game, eyeing 
Jill Jacobsen in “The Royale.” 





THE ROYALE &*'/ 
3/25/89. Written by Keith Mills. Directed by Cliff 
Bole. 


In the tradition of anti-classics of 
the original series like “Spectre of 
the Gun” and “Spock’s Brain,” this 
is an insipid, but extremely enjoya- 
ble installment. The Away Team 
walks through a mysterious revolv- 
ing door which transports them toa 
mysterious world that duplicates 
the Las Vegas gambling casino of 

he title, where they discover the 
corpse of a long-dead American 
astronaut. Unable to leave, the 
team must relive the plot of a bad 
pulp novel the astronaut was 
reading. Worf’s malapropisms, 
Data brandishing a ten-gallon hat 
and winning $10 million at craps 
while Riker looks on gleefully and 
says, ‘Spread it around”—those 
may not be STAR TREK’ finest 
moments, but they're among the 
show's funniest. 

“It was supposed to be bizarre 
and mysterious, with a slightly 
sinister edge,” said writer Tracy 
Torme, who used a pseudonym, 
unhappy with the changes made in 
his script. “I really loved the first 
draft because it was very surrealis- 
tic, with a lot of broad comedy.” 


TIME SQUARED Kl), 
4/1/89. Teleplay by Maurice Hurley. Story by Burt 
Michael Bensmiller. Directed by Joseph L. 
Scanion. 

What could have been a classic is 
undone by a lack of narrative 
cohesiveness, ambiguity and illogic. 
The premise is superb—Picard 
comes back through time to warn 
of the Enterprise's imminent demise 
and the Picard of the present and 
the crew must figure out what they 
did wrong in order to prevent the 
ship’s destruction. But the strange 
time anomaly responsible for bring- 
ing these mysterious events about 
goes unexplained as does Picard’s 
uncertain and atypical behavior. 
Had writer/ producer Maurice Hur- 
ley been allowed to set up the 
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first shot of the season and we 
were already behind schedule, 
but I said the fans deserve this 
for the waitand they willappre- 
ciate it.” 

With a few exceptions, Hur- 
ley termed THE NEXT GEN- 
ERATION’s second season 
“for the most part, mediocre.” 
Said Hurley, “We had a lot of 
things we wanted todo. I like to 
move a character from one 
point at the beginning of the 
season to another at the end of 
the season and one of the prob- 
lems with STAR TREK is the 
characters never change. If you 
look at the old series, they go 
through all these incredible 
adventures and they are still 
the same characters at the 
beginning that they are at the 
end. That's not the way life ts. | 
wanted to are the characters 
through the second season, but 
we didn't have the time to build 
the foundation. That was 
disappointing.” 


xecutive produc- 

er Rick Berman 

summed up the sec- 

ond season’s start- 

up problems this 

way. “We did four episodes 

less than we had wanted,” he 

said, “and the 22that wediddo 

were very rushed. Obviously, 

that wasa problem. It was very 

frustrating. We didn’t have the 

time that we needed. The qual- 

ity of the first several episodes 

suffered in that we did not have 

the time that we would have 

liked to develop and polish the 
early scripts.” 

But in mid-season, THE 
NEXT GENERATION finally 
seemed to hit its stride the 
second year, thanks in parttoa 
trio of new additions to the 
writing staff who were fans of 
the old show: STAR TREK 
novelist Melinda Snodgrass 
who wrote “The Measure of 
a Man,” widely considered to 
be the new series’ finest epi- 
sode, and Richard Manning 
and Hans Beimler, two scrip- 
ters lured back after leaving 
THE NEXT GENERATION 
its first season. 

“We seemed to find a direc- 
tion second season,” said 
Snodgrass, who was quickly 
hired as the show’s new story 
editor. “Once I came on board 
there suddenly seemed to be 
this climate of discussion 
among the writers about what 








THE IMPORTANCE 


OF BEING DATA _ 


The series uses its resident android to 
explore what it means to be human. 


By Mark A. A ltman 





“To know him was to love him, 
and to love him was to know him.” 
— Data on Dr. Ira Graves 

in “The Schizoid Man.” 


After surviving the inevita- 
ble comparisons with Mr. 
Spock, Data, played ably by 
Brent Spiner, has transcended 
his demeaning and inaccurate 
label as the new show’s Spock 
substitute to become one of 
THE NEXT GENERATION’s 
most popularcharacters. Un- 
like Spock, who sought to 
supress his human side, Data 
aspires to achieve humanity. 


“I’ve always used Dataas the 
child,” said story editor Melinda 
Snodgrass, who wrote second 
season’s “Pen Pals” in which 
Data receives radio transmis- 
sions froma child onadoomed 
planet and violates the Prime 
Directive by responding to her 
plea for help. “More so than 
Wesley, who is very competent 
and capable, Data is exploring 
what it means to be human, 
which is what any child does as 
they grow up. You can allow 
Data to make a mistake, learn 
from it and rectify it in a way 
that if you have someone else 
make that mistake, it seems 
unbelievable because these are 
such highly trained profession- 
als.” 


Originally, the script for 
“Pen Pals” put the onus on 
another character as the recip- 
ient of the distress call. “Data 
was the only one who could 
make the premise work,” said 
Snodgrass. “He can make a 
mistake. I don’t mean that ina 
pejorative sense, but he can 
step out of his careful Starfleet 


training because he’s really just 
growing up. In ‘Pen Pals’ you 
can picture Data becoming 
entranced in answering a ques- 
tion, ‘is anyone out there?’ 
First, he’s an android, so if you 
ask him a question you're 
going to get an answer and, 
secondly, the whole thing 
would be so charmingly in- 
triguing to him that he would 
do it.” 

It was Data’s wide-eyed 
acceptance that led him to 
embrace the fictional charac- 
ter of Sherlock Holmes as a 
catalyst to delve into his puz- 
zling search to ascertain what 
it means to be human. Data 
first discovered Holmes in the 
first season during “Lonely 
Among Us,” but later lived the 
role in second season’s ac- 
claimed “Elementary, Dear 
Data.” 

“I like ‘Elementary, Dear 
Data’ because of the acting,” 
said former supervising pro- 
ducer Maurice Hurley. “l 


A bearded Data in writer Tracy 
Torme’s “The Schizoid Man,” in which 
the android exhibits an ego problem. 
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‘thought it worked really 


ing.” The ending that 


and shot was one in 
which Picard, having 


hands him a hand-writ- 
ten drawing Moriarity 


i” quish control of the ship. 


deck so he has to trick 
him into staying—so he 
lies,” Hurley said. “If 
_ that piece of paper could 
leave the Holodeck, so 
could Moriarity and once 
- Picard realized that he 


well, except for the end- 


was originally written 


realized matter can leave 
the Holodeck after Data 


has made of the Enter- 
prise, lies to Moriarity to 
convince him to relin- 


“Picard knows Mor- 
iarity can leave the Holo- 


knew he had to become 
devious. Gene [Rodden- 
berry] hated the fact 
Picard was deceitful. In 
the original ending, Data 
says to Picard, ‘He never 
knew.” And the doctor 
asks, ‘He never knew 
what?’ Picard answers, 
‘Moriarity never knew 
he could leave the Holo- 
deck anytime he wanted 
~* After Picard explains 
, the doctor looks at 
him and says, ‘You lied 
to him,’ the Captain of 
the Enterprise lying. Pi- 
card looks at her and says 
something like ‘Until we know 
more about one of the most 
guileful of characters ever 
imagined we had better be 
careful.’ | thought it showed a 
different level to Picard which 
I always thought was neces- 
sary to command.” 


Roddenberry disagreed, 
the ending was excised, and 
the episode suffered as a 
result. “When the scene was 
cut, the episode lost its bite,” 
Hurley said. “It didn’t pay off. 
It got a little confused. The 
ending seemed a little uncon- 
nected when, in fact, it had 
been brilliantly connected.” 

Rob Bowman, who directed 
the episode, agreed with Hur- 
ley. “We shot all that and Gene 
said, *You can't use it because it 
would make Patrick a liar and 
Patrick is not a liar.’ Every- 
body said this is Moriarity, the 
baddest fucker in space, we 
can't have him loose on the 





Brent Spiner as Data in the role of Sherlock Holmes in 
“Elementary Dear Data,” the second season show that 
saw a Holodeck-generated Moriarity take over the ship. 


£6 We shot it and Gene 
said, ‘You can’t make 
Patrick a liar.’ We all 


said, ‘But this is 


Moriarity, the baddest 
fucker in space! 99 


- Director Rob Bowman - 





ship, he'll take over. ‘We can- 
not lie,’ Gene said. “We cannot 
come forth with such guttural 
honesty and then turn around 
and say, ‘Ha, fooled you!™ 


“Elementary, Dear Data’s” 


period setting immediately sig- 
nalled to everyone that it 
would be an expensive showto 
produce and they were right. 
“We spent $125,000 to build 
the London Street,” Bowman 
said of the high priced show 
which eventually saw its budget 
cut by Paramount. “That's a 
lot of money. We had to light 
it, smoke it up and have thirty 
extras in Victorian costumes. 
The studio said it’s show busi- 
ness, not show art and if you 
guys are down there on Planet 
Hell, Stage 16, shooting GONE 
WITH THE WIND we aren't 
making enough money. So 
there’s always a struggle be- 
tween the creative side and the 
business side.” 

Another episode to spot- 


light Data was Tracy 
Torme’s second season 
script “The Schizoid 
Man” in which dying 
scientist Ira Graves trans- 
fers his consciousness 
into Data. “I wanted to 
do a story for Brent 
because I really like 
him,” said Torme. “He 
had minor featured roles 
in my first two scripts, 
but I really wanted to do 
a story that focused on 
him.” Torme’s script was 
a hybrid of two stories, 
one written by Torme 
called “Menage,” the 
other a script by co-pro- 
ducers Hans Beimlerand 
Richard Manning called 
“Core Dump.” “All the 
stuff about Ira Graves 
was Hans and Richard’s,” 
said Torme. “I got the 
name from one of my 
favorite episodes of THE 
PRISONER, a fairly 
good one.” 

“I think Tracy’s script 
for ‘The Schizoid Man’ 
was one of his best,” said 
Les Landau, who directed 
the episode. “Working 
with him was a pleasure. 
There was communica- 
tion and involvement. 
He listened to sugges- 
tions and took them and 
also disagreed, but had 
the best interest of the show at 
heart. What we tried to do was 
establish the relationship be- 
tween Dr. Graves and Data. 
Graves comes across as this 
grandfather figure who can 
give Data a sense of what it 
might be like to be human. 
Developing that spark between 
them was something that both 
Brent and Morgan Shepherd 
[Dr. Graves] worked very hard 
at doing.” 

The stand-out third season 
Data episode, “The Offspring” 
was directed by series star Jon- 
athan Frakes, in which Data 
creates a daughter for himself. 
“It’s a very challenging con- 
cept,” said co-executive pro- 
ducer Michael Piller, who 
involved Gene Roddenberry in 
the show’s genesis. “It was a 
concept I wanted to do,” said 
Piller, “so we sat down with 
Gene and he came up with a 
number of suggestions and 
continued on page 59 


return of Q in the forthcoming “Q 
Who" as he intended, the show 
would have made a lot more sense. 


THE ICARUS FACTOR xe, 
4/22/89. Teleplay by David Assacl & Robert L. 
McCullough. Story by Assael. Directed by Robert 
Iscove. 

Two totally disparate stories 
once again incorporated into one 
episode, albeit this time somewhat 
successfully. Riker is offered his 
own command (a recurring theme 
in the show) and his father beams 
aboard to acclimate him to his new 
duties. Meanwhile, Worf is acting 
strangely (a la Spock in “Amok 
Time”) so it’s time to engage in 
another of those bizarre Klingon 
rituals, this one called the Age of 
Ascension, sort of an otherworldly 
bar mitzvah involving electric cattle 
prods. Riker’s feud with his overly 
demanding father is pretty standard 
soap fare and it culminates ina 
campy ambu-jettsu match in the 
ship’s gym. 


PEN PALS ke 
4/29/89. Teleplay by Melinda Snodgrass. Story by 
Hannah Louise Shearer. Directed by Winrich 
Kolbe. 

Data receives a distress call from 
an alien girl on a planet in the 
throes of geologic turmoil and 
responds to her communique, vio- 
lating the Prime Directive, leading 
to a compelling discussion of this 
restrictive Starfleet regulation 
among the command crew. Mean- 
while, Wesley is given his first 
command responsibility, proving a 
tough task for the young ensign. 
The teaser opens nicely with Picard 
riding a horse when he is sum- 
moned from the Holodeck by 
Counselor Trot. 











“I'm not fond of the Holodeck as 
a concept,” said writer Melinda 
Snodgrass. “I ended up using it 
because I wanted to break out of 
doing another scene in the Cap- 
tain’s ready room. It offered us a 
chance to utilize Patrick's very fine 
skillas a horseman.” 





On the Borg ship, Data, Riker and 
Wort discover the threat of a race of 
cybernetic superbeings in “Q Who?” 


Q WHO thie 








5/6/89. Written by Maurice Hurley. Directed by 


Rob Bowman. 


One of STAR TREK’ best. The 
ever-delightful Q ts at his most ma-- 
levolent and a new villain, the Borg, 
is introduced, destined to return in 
the show's upcoming fourth season. 
lhe episode is downright eerie and 
unsettling. Lycia Naff is featured as 
a bumbling ensign who spills coffee 
on Picard, and returns in the next 
episode. 
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“It was thought we needed some 
kind of new threat, with the 
Klingons uncomfortable allies, that 
we could take seriously,” said story 
editor Melinda Snodgrass. “The 
Borg are in many ways Maurice 
Hurley's. It was his script and he 
was coping with creating this new 
villain. We kicked around a lot of 
different ideas and I realized that 
what we were really kind of 
describing was cyberpunk so | 
talked a bit about that movement in 
science fiction, the idea of aug- 
mented humanity. We felt we 
wanted to come up with a villain 
you just couldn't reason with.” 


“We look for things . . . things to 
make us go.” — The Pakleds 


SAMARITAN SNARE ake 


5/13/89. Written by Robert McCullough. Directed 
by Les Landau. 


The Pakleds, an apparently 
dim-witted race of beings, recruit 
Geordi's help to fix their malfunc- 
tioning drive unit while Picard is 
accompanied by Wesley via shuttle- 
craft to a nearby starbase for an 
important lifesaving operation. 
During the trip, Picard shares some 
intriguing facts about his past, 
nicely balancing the adventure 
story in which Geordi ts held 
hostage. 

“| dealt with a race of what 
appeared to be ugly and slow 
people,” said director Les Landau. 
“They have a need for things, which 
can be a reflection on our society. 
That's what STAR TREK tries to 
do, take an almost unbelievable 
situation in an unblievable time and 
somehow make all of us realize 
that’s what's happening today, and 


erry we can do to make the planet 


and the universe a better place. | 
think that is the essence of STAR 
TREK and the tradition [Gene] 
Roddenberry is trying to carry on.” 
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Lwaxana invades Picard's Holodeck 
refuge in “Manhunt,” with computer- 
generated hunk Rod Arrants. 
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“You learn a lot about people from 


their luggage.” — Picard 
UP THE 
LONG LADDER wel), 


5/20/89. Written by Melinda Snodgrass. Directed 
by Winrich Kolbe. 


Originally entitled “Send in the 
Clones,” this somewhat enjoyable 
story has the Enterprise bring two 
societies together, a primitive rural 
farming community and an 
advanced race of clones, as Riker 
and Pulaski are sought as cloning 
material as a means for the clones 
to escape extinction. It turns 
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The Borg take a cross section of the 
Enterprise for study in “Q-Who,” 
matte painting effect by Kim Bailey. 


heavy-handed at the end, but ts 
redeemed by its humor and a light 
touch. The show's not too subtle 
pro-choice message was a blatant, 
surprising and commendable stand 
for STAR TREK to take in favor 
of abortion rights. 

“I got enormous flack from the 
right-to-life coalition,” said writer 
Melinda Snodgrass. “When they 
destroyed the clones, they [the 
pro-lifers] thought I was condoning 
abortion. In fact, | did put the lines 
in Riker’s mouth that were very 
pro-choice. Riker says, ‘I told you 
that you can't clone me and you did 
it against my will. I have the right 
to have control over my own body.” 
That was my feeling, and it was my 
soapbox to get up on. | was 
supported by [producer] Maurice 
{ Hurley] all the way.” 

Hurley also helped Snodgrass 
shape the show's primitive society. 
“Maurice is a major Irishman,” said 
Snodgrass. “I told him that | also 
intended the show to be a commen- 
tary about immigration, because | 
hate the current American policy. | 
was trying to come up with an 
analogy, and I said it was like a 
little village of Irish tinkers. He 
loved it so much he made them 
Irish tinkers. I wanted it to be 
something that says sometimes 
those outsiders you think are so 
smelly and wrong-colored can 
bring enormous benefits to your 
society because they bring life and 
energy.” 


MANHUNT * 
6/17/89. Written by Terry Devereaux. Directed by 
Rob Bowman. 


A plodding and disappointing 
sequel to two of the series’ finest 
episodes, “Haven” and “The Big 
Goodbye,” both written by Tracy 
Torme, who decided to use a 
pseudonym on this follow-up to 
protest the heavy-handed rewriting 
done to his script. The Holodeck 
this time merely serves as a place 
for Picard to hide from Troi’s 
mother, who's on the prowl fora 
mate. A subplot involving a band 
of alien delegates bent on sabotag- 
ing an upcoming diplomatic confer- 
ence is inept. Still notable for a 
riotous scene in which Picard 
summons Data to Mrs. Troi’s cabin 
for his “lively, after-dinner conver- 
sation” and a cameo by rocker 
Mick Fleetwood. 


THE EMISSARY we 


6/24/89. Based on an unpublished story by 
Thomas H. Calder. Television story and teleplay by 
Richard Manning and Hans Beimler. Directed by 
Cliff Bole. 


When a ship full of Klingons are 
brought out of cryogenic freeze, 





they believe they are still at war 
with the Federation. A great con- 
cept goes unfulfilled when a large 
majority of the episode is given 
over to Worf’s involvement with 
K’Ehleyr, the half-human/ half-Kling- 
on hybrid he once loved. The 
episode ends predictably, with 
Worf taking command of the 
Enterprise to persuade the Klingon 
ship to return home peacefully. 

K’Ehleyr was played by Suzi Plak- 
son, who had made an impression 
as the Vulcan Dr. Solar in Tracy 
Torme’s “The Schizoid Man.” 
Torme had wanted to develop a 
romance between Solar and Worf, 
an idea that was nixed by the 
producers because “The Emissary” 
was being planned. But Torme 
decried the show's premise as 
“obvious. Had it been a Vulcan, it 
would have been a lot more 
interesting.” 


PEAK PERFORMANCE _***' 
7/8/89. Written by David Kemper. Directed by 
Robert Scheeron. 

Asa result of his confrontation 
with the Borg, Picard consents toa 
war games drill in which Riker 
takes command of a Starfleet 
frigate and must do battle with the 
Enterprise. This solid space ac- 
tion/ adventure story showcases the 
Ferengi to maximum advantage. 
The great action is coupled with 
nice character moments which 
highlight the command rivalry. 
Riker recruits Worf, who is seen 
building a model ship in his cabin, 
and Data, who is suffering through 
a self-confidence crisis. 

“I loved this script,” said story 
editor Melinda Snodgrass. “When 
it came in I thought it was a 
wonderful vehicle for Jonathan 
[Frakes] and I had a lot of fun 
doing the rewrite. I really enjoyed 
writing action, but we had a hard 
time selling it, because it costs a lot 
of money to have spaceships fight.” 


“When you drop a hammer on your 
foot, it’s hardly useful to get mad at 
the hammer.” — Riker 


SHADES OF GRAY __—&Y, 
7/15/89. Teleplay by Maurice Hurley, Hans 
Beimler & Richard Manning. Story by Hurley. 
Directed by Rob Bowman. 

The dreaded anthology of clips 
installment in which Riker has been 
injured on an Away Team mission 
and must combat a deadly virus by 
reliving memories of previous epi- 
sodes. The clips are well chosen, at 
least. 





Wort and K’'Ehleyr’s Holodeck spar- 
ring partner from “The Emissary,” 
alien makeup by Michael Westmore. 


we wanted to do with the show. 
My impression was that this 
was a new phenomenon. We 
were a little bit more on the 
same wavelength. Manning, 
Beimler and I| were all original 
recipe fans who had grown up 
on STAR TREK. We spentan 
inordinate amount of time in 
each other's offices and going 
to lunch and talking about the 
characters and the stories we 
wanted to tell, and helping 
each other.” 

But all wasn't well on the 
good ship Enterprise its second 
year. Creative consultant Tracy 
Torme, one of the most suc- 
cessful script writers first sea- 
son, decided to jump ship. 
Torme had been forced to use 
pseudonyms on his last two 
second season episodes because 
he was so unhappy with the 
rewriting done on his scripts 
for “The Royale” and “Man- 
hunt” (see “Trek’s Golden Boy 
Turned Bad Boy,” page 24). 

“The Royale” was one of the 
two stories Torme had pitched 
originally to producer Bob 
Lewin before the series had 
even been cast (the other, “The 
Dream Pool,” an addiction 
story, Was never made because 
the similarly themed “Symbio- 
sis” was already in develop- 
ment). The rewrite’s central 
concept—not Torme’s—that 
the Enterprise crew is trapped 
in a bad novel, was ironic, con- 
sidering how they'd be trapped 
by so many of the show’s bad 
scripts. 

Dropped during the rewriting 
was Torme’s central character, 
an Earth astronaut, whoap- 
pears in the final episode only 
as a corpse. “He had a major 
role,” said Torme. “The piece 
had a very bittersweet ending 
when he decides to stay in the 
hotel although he knows it’s 
not real. I was told that charac- 
ter had to be written out 
because it was too good a part 
for a guest star. Things work 
best they said, when it’s Picard 
and Riker so get rid of himand 
make ita skeleton ina bed and 
give all his lines to all our peo- 
ple. | had been working onthis 
story with him as the main 
character for two years. It had 
been greenlighted, and now 
one week away from produc- 
tion I'm told to take him out 
and start all over again. This 
was typical of the leadership 
second season.” 





TREKKER TURNS 





STORY EDITOR 


During a brief tenure, Melinda Snodgrass 
helped improve the senes’ scripts. 


By Mark A. Altman 
While many of THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION’s writing staff came aboard not 
knowing the difference between a phaser 
and a turbo-lift, Melinda Snodgrass, who 
served as story editor and then executive 
story consultant during much of the 
show’s second and third season, is a life- 
long Trek aficionado 
and a prominent science 
fiction author whose 
published works include 
Tears of the Singers, 
one of many STAR 
TREK novels published 
by Pocket Books to hit 
the New York Times 
bestseller list. Snod- 
grass is credited by 
many forimproving the 
show’s dismal script 
quality but like others 
before her, Snodgrass 
hit STAR TREK’s writ- 
ing staff revolving door 
to exit the show after a tenure of little more 
than a year. Snodgrass, a native New Mex- 
ican, left the show late in its third season, 
returning home from Los Angeles to con- 
tinue pursuing her career as a novelist. 
Snodgrass, a licensed attorney, first 
took a stab at writing for television at the 
urging of her friend, the popular science 
fiction author George R. R. Martin. “He 
was involved with BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST and he said he thought I would do 
very well as a screenwriter,” said Snod- 
grass. “He introduced me to anagentand I 
decided to try it and wrote a spec script.” 
A spec script in Hollywood is the 
equivalent of a resume. It’s a calling card 
which serves as an example of a novice 
screenwriter’s prowess and usually goes 
unproduced. “You hope they will be 
impressed enough with your spec script to 
invite you to come in and pitch an idea,” 


said Snodgrass. “I wrote oneandI choseto 
write for STAR TREK.” 
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Snodgrass novelized 
the old generation. 


The day after Snodgrass delivered her 
script the writers struck, so Snodgrass 
packed up her bags and moved back to 
New Mexico. Then, in October 1988, the 
unthinkable happened—STAR TREK 
producer Maurice Hurley called. “He said 
they wanted to talk to me,” Snodgrass 
said. “I flew out to Los Angelesand he told 
me he was buying my script.” 

The script Hurley bought was what has 
come to be regarded as one of the new 
STAR TREK’s finest episodes, second 
season’s “The Measure of a Man,” in 
which a trial is held to determine if Data is 
man or machine. “I continued to make the 
changes they wanted and after another 
round of meetings they offered me a job,” 
Snodgrass said. “I started working in 
December 1988.” 

Snodgrass’ strong suit proved to be the 
STAR TREK characters. She was respon- 
sible for the scripts to “Pen Pals,”“Up The 
Long Ladder,” “The Ensigns of Com- 
mand,” and “The High Ground,” a heavy 
handed allegory of the Irish independence 
movement in which Dr. Crusher is kid- 


Wil Wheaton as Wesley with Miss Teen USA Brandi 
Sherwood in “The High Ground,” a Snodgrass show in 
which Dr. Crusher is kidnapped by terrorists. 








Data (Brent Spiner) in the '30s gangster milieu of 
“Manhunt.” the kind of Holodeck show Snodgrass said 
she avoided because “it's reality twice removed.” 


napped by terrorists. “My love is to write 
stories about people,” Snodgrass said. 
“I’m not particularly interested in techno- 
logical jimcrack. I like to write about peo- 
ple under stress and how they deal with it.” 

Snodgrass has avoided stories involving 
the Holodeck, one of the new show’s more 
successful innovations, because it didn't fit 
her dramatic concept of what STAR 
TREK should be. “The Holodeck is not 
something that attracts me,” she said. 
“They've come up with all these bogus 
science fiction reasons why this stuff 
works, but I feel we have one layer of make 
believe already in that this is a television 
show. For myself, I want to think of these 
people as real and if I’m writing about 
make believe people playing make believe 
it’s twice removed from reality. If there’s 
nothing at stake, it doesn’t have the effect 
of ‘City on the Edge of Forever.’ 

Among the rewrites Snodgrass worked 
on while on staff are “Contagion” and the 
second season standout “Peak Perform- 
ance.” in which Riker combats Picard in 
mock war games which turn all too real 
when the Ferengi intercede. “I loved *Peak 
Performance’ when the script came in,” 
said Snodgrass. “I thought it was a won- 
derful vehicle for Jonathan[ Frakes] and I 
had a lot of fun doing the rewrite. I really 
enjoy writing action and would like to do 
more of it, but we seem to have a hard time 
selling it. It costs a lot of money to have 
spaceships fight and that’s the most basic 
problem. One of the shows | liked best in 
the origina! series was ‘Balance of Ter- 

continued gy page 58 
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YEAR THREE: 


- The Series on the 
Edge of Forever 


EVOLUTION * 
9/23/89. Telepiay by Michael Piller. Story by Piller 
& Michael Wagner. Directed by Winrich Kolbe. 

Good character drama is negated 
by a silly “sci-fi” premise in which 
Nannites are accidently released by 
Wesley into the ship’s computer 
system, jeopardizing the success of 
an important scientific mission 
under the auspices of Dr. Paul 
Stubbs (Ken Jenkins), an obsessed 
scientist, who will stop at nothing 
to proceed with his career-saving 
experiment. 

Notable for the return of Gates 
McFadden as Dr. Beverly Crusher. 
The switch back to Crusher was 
news to the writing staff which had 
already begun scripts for the new 
season featuring Dr. Pulaski, forc- 
ing some hasty revisions. Co-ex- 
ecutive producer Michael Piller 
wrote McFadden’s return into his 
script, revised to explain her reap- 
pearance on the show. 








Back in the fold, Crusher resigned 
as Starfleet Medical Services chief 
in “Evolution” to be with her son. 


ENSIGNS 

OF COMMAND kal, 
9/30/89. Written by Melinda Snodgrass. Directed 
by Cliff Bole. 

Data is given his first command 
responsibility on a planet whose 
human colonists are in danger of 
being obliterated by the Sheliak, an 
alien race who bear an uncanny 
resemblance to the silicon creature 
in the original series’ “The Savage 
Curtain.” When the population 
refuses to evacuate, Data must 
figure out how to persuade them to 
leave. An exceptional Data episode 
that is not only well-acted, but 
well-conceived. 

“I wish you could have seen my 
version,” said writer Melinda Snod- 
grass. “I wanted to take Data one 
step further in his development as a 
human being. | wanted to stress 
him and have him face a situation 
where logic isn't enough, to show 
that in order to command you have 
to have charisma. You have to 
learn how to wave your dick and 
hope your dick is bigger than the 
other guy's.” 





a eee 
Nice house, good tea. — Worf 
THE SURVIVORS nent, 


10/7/89. Written by Michael Wagner. Directed by 
Les Landau. 


When the Enterprise finds only 
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Torme was also incensed 
about what was done to his 
script for “Manhunt,” another 
second season disaster con- 
ceived as a sequel to both “The 
Big Goodbye” and “Haven,” 
which had introduced Rod- 
denberry’s wife, Majel Barrett, 
as Counselor Troi’s broadly 
comic mother Lwaxana. 

Torme was satisfied with the 
handling of the Troi half of his 
script, but was appalled with 
the rewriting done to Picard’s 
return as Dixon Hill, like “The 
Big Goodbye,” another Holo- 
deck homage to the detective 
fiction of Raymond Chandler. 
“Some of the best writing lever 
did for the show was on that 
segment,” said Torme ruefully, 
who patterned it on Chandler's 
Farewell My Lovelyand Little 
Sister. “They just convention- 
alized the hell out of it. They 
added lines like ‘hubba, hubba, 
hubba.’ I had written all of 
these very cynical, typical 
Chandleresque voiceovers for 
Picard to use. 

“I went to Gene,” Torme 
said. “I was furious. “The 
Royale’ I just shrugged off, but 
I felt they were just mutilating 
‘Manhunt.’ With Gene out of 
the picture I had to go to Mau- 
ry [Hurley] and he didn't want 
to hear it. | took my name off 
the script because I didn’t want 
people to think I wrote that.” 







hough less turbu- 
lent than the show’s 

volatile first season, 
in addition to Torme, 
a steady stream of refu- 
gees from the writing staff con- 
tinued to exit through THE 
NEXT GENERATION’ cre- 
ative revolving door its second 
season. The departures included 
writer/producers Michael 
Gray, John Mason, Burton 
Armus, Scott Rubinstein, 
Robert McCullough, and 
Leonard Mlodinow. 

Particularly significant was 
the departure at season’send of 
Hurley, caught upinthe show's 
revolving door policy some 
said he gave impetus to. But 
others credited Hurley with 
being instrumental in THE 
NEXT GENERATION’s cre- 
ative flowering at the close of 
its second year. 

“I learned a lot from him,” 
said Snodgrass, who was hired 
as a storyeditor by Hurley. “He 
was gicat because he always let 








GOLDEN BOY 
TO BAD BOY 





Tracy 








Torme won the show 


its Peabody Award, then quit 
in disgust over bad rewrites. 


By Mark A. 
Altman 


As the first season 
closed, writer Tracy 
Torme was THE 
NEXT GENERA- 
TION’s shining star. 
His first three epi- 
sodes were among 
the fans’ favorites and the 
higher ups at STAR TREK 
were grooming Torme for a 
top spot on the writing staff. 
But Torme went from being 
the producers’ golden boy to 
bad boy in less than a year. 
Unlike other writers who 
exited STAR TREK’s revolv- 
ing door its first two seasons, 
Torme is less than reticent 
about his experiences. 

After a disastrous Writers’ 
Strike, the show’s second sea- 
son jump-started into produc- 
tion as its writing staff scram- 
bled to get scripts into produc- 
tion. Newly promoted to“Cre- 
ative Consultant,” Torme’s 





input proved to be 
minimal. Ultimate- 
ly, his contributions 
would entail one of 
the better Data epi- 
sodes to grace the 
airwaves second 
season, “The Schiz- 
oid Man” and two 
stinkers, “The Roy- 
ale” and “Manhunt.” Accord- 
ing to Torme, the latter pair of 
scripts were so butchered dur- 
ing rewrites that he took his 
name off them, using pseudo- 
nyms on both. 

“I was on the top of the 
world,” Torme recalled of his 
first season success, writing for 
a show that, for the most part, 
had dismal scripts. The fans 
have made “Haven,” Torme’s 
first script for the show a cause 
celebre. The story of Counsel- 
or Deanna Troi’seccentricand 
acerbic mother who brought 
her unique brand of sarcasmto 
the Enterprise was a minor 
gem in a season largely devoid 


AN. 


Writer Tracy Torme 


One of Torme’s plot threads in “Manhunt” involved a plan to destroy the Enterprise 


en route to Pacifica by two Antedian ambassadors, makeup by Michael Westmore. 





=" 





Torme's “Haven” introduced Lwaxana Troi, Counselor Troi's ascerbic mother played by Majel Barrett, wife of series 


creator Gene Roddenberry. Lwaxana bends Picard’s ear, trailed by her suitcase-toting servant Mr. Homn (Carel Struycken). 


of any standout install- 
ments. Torme’s second 
first season script was 
equally impressive, a 
film noir inspired jaunt 
on the Holodeck called 
“The Big Goodbye,” 
which earned the series a 
number of critical ac- 
colades and a Peabody 
Award. Torme’s third 
episode, which aired at 
~~ end of the first sea- 
gwas “Conspiracy,” a 
graphically violent suspense/ 
thriller in whichalien parasites 
invade the brains of the highest 
ranks of the Federation. 
“Conspiracy” demonstrated 
it’s possible that you may seea 
show with an unhappy ending, 
where brutal decisions have to 
be made,” said Torme of his up 
hill battle writing the show’s 
most controversial episode. 
“The original idea to ‘Conspir- 
acy’ was sort of an Oliver 
North/ John Poindexter alle- 
gory and it didn’t play because 
they didn't want todothat kind 
of thing. The attitude is whydo 
it, why stir up a hornet’s nest?” 
Although his “Conspiracy” 
script did remain intact enough 
to please Torme in its presenta- 
tion of unsettling momentsand 
in its lack of narrative closure 
atypical of the rest of the 
show’s first season fare, it was 
only because heavy-hitters on 
the show’s writing staff stood 
behind him: producers Bob 
Lewin, Robert Justman, and 
Rick Berman. With the depar- 











66Yourre either a team 
player and you let your 
work get destroyed, 


grin and bear it, or 


you get the reputation 
for being difficult. 99 





- Writer Tracy Torme - 


ture from the show of Lewin, 
Justman and producer Herb 
Wright, who had been in 
Torme’s corner since early in 
the first season, and Gene Rod- 


denberry’s increasing lack of 


involvement on a day-to-day 
basis with the show, Torme 
became increasingly awash in 
the dirty politics and ego 
clashes which plagued STAR 
TREK: THE NEXT GENER- 
ATION during its bumpy 
second season voyage. 

“I was able todo things with 
confidence and really go for it 
first season,” said Torme. 
“Only on ‘Conspiracy’ did 
someone try to nix the show 
and he was basically so out- 
numbered he had to back 
down. During the second sea- 
son there was one person who 
seemed out to sabotage me. All 
the people I felt close to were 
gone except Gene and he was 
more removed from the show 
than first season. It became a 
battle, and my adversary hada 
superior position. 


“It’s a weird thing in 
Hollywood,” Torme con- 
tinued. “You're either a 
team player and you let 
your work get destroyed, 
grin and bear it, or you 
don’t do that and get the 
reputation of being diffi- 
cult and temperamental. 
Most people don’t want 
to be labeled as trouble- 
makers so they will talk 
about it at dinner parties 
and bullshit sessions 
with other writers, but they're 
not going to go out in public 
and say, ‘God, it’s a nightmare 
over there.’ 

“Every script you write is 
rewritten tosomeextent. ‘Ha- 
ven’ was rewritten probably 
30%—it comes with the terri- 
tory. I accept that, but you 
want to at least believe it was 
rewritten because somebody 
else thinks they can put some- 
thing in that’s good or better or 
more economical. I think my 
adversary knew he wasn’t 
coming back the next season 
and didn’t care that much 
about the show. Basically, he 
had fired people left and right 
over the last two years but 
didn’t have the power to fire 
me. Therefore he went in and 
messed up my stuff.” 

Torme is not only upset 
about what was done to his 
own scripts, but acknowl- 
edged that dissent among the 
writing staff was widespread 
and was reflected in the quality 
continued on page 42 


two survivors of an alien attack 
which destroyed the entire popula- 
tion of Rana 4, they are, not 
surprisingly, suspicious. Despite the 
pleas of Devin Uxbridge (John 
Anderson) that he and his wife are 
safe and should be left alone, Picard 
is dubious. Ultimately, Picard dis- 
covers that pacifist Uxbridge is 
actually a powerful shape-changing 
alien entity who assumed human 
guise to marry an carthling and 
when she was killed by the invad- 
ers, he destroyed their attackers’ 
entire species across the universe. 
It's a powerful moment when 
Uxbridge makes this revelation. 
The episode boasts some beautiful 
location shooting, a nice trend 
which developed third season. 


“We were on location for a day,” 
said director Les Landau. “It made 
not only the audience but the crew 
happy. When you're tied to shooting 
indoors every day it gets monot- 
onous. We were lucky enough to go 
out to Malibu and we had a beau- 
tiful summer day. I think it wasa 
unique story for STAR TREK 
and one of my best works to date.” 





Ray Wise as Liko, one of the 
Nantokins, a primitive atheist society 
in “Who Watches the Watchers.” 


“We have a problem .. . the Nan- 
tokins are beginning to believe in a 
God ... and the one they've chosen 


is you.” — Riker to Picard 
WHO'S WATCHING 
THE WATCHERS? wanl), 





10/14/89. Written by Richard Manning and Hans 
Beimler. Directed by Robert Wiemer. 

When the Enterprise leads a 
rescue team to a Starfleet science 
outpost that is studying a primitive 
culture, they inadvertently allow 
the atheist race a glimpse of their 
futuristic technology and are mis- 
taken for gods. The episode has 
strong anti-religious overtones, con- 
demning religion as an outdated 
and primitive superstition, a recur- 
ring Gene Roddenberry theme, and 
a daring and provocative topic for 
television to tackle. Deft writing 
and a clever story is highlighted by 
good location photography. 


THE BONDING ke 


10/21/89. Written by Ronald D. Moore. Directed 
by Winrich Kolbe. 


A spec script by Ron Moore, 
who would later become the series’ 
new story editor, is a nice ship- 
bound tale of a boy who must face 
the death of his mother on an Away 
Team mission. Worf feels com- 
pelled to play surrogate father since 
he led the mission on which she was 
killed. An unnecessary embellish- 
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ment has the planet's alien race 
recreate the mother to make 
amends for her accidental death. 
Nevertheless, it’s the best STAR 
TREK to deal with death since 
Edith Keeler forgot to look both 
ways before she crossed the street in 
“The City On the Edge of Forever.” 
Even the Klingon mysticism is less 
hokey than usual. 

Writer Ron Moore noted that 
the biggest change in his script was 
that when the boy first learns his 
mother had been killed, he 
recreates her on the Holodeck. 
“The thing I was playing with is 
what are the dangers of the 
Holodeck,” said Moore. “A kid 
goes in and recreates his dead 
mother. What do you do in that 
situation? They felt they didn't 
want to do another Holodeck show 
at that point, that it moved the 
focus away from the aliens.” 





Writer Ron Moore, whose spec script 
for “The Bonding” got him a job as 
story editor, at the Paramount gate. 


BOOBY TRAP kk 
10/28/89. Story by Michael Wagner & Ron 
Roman. Teleplay by Roman, Michael Piller & 
Richard Danus. Directed by Gabrielle Beaumont. 
When the Enterprise is trapped 
_ 4a futuristic minefield which 
drains the ship’s power, LaForge 
must devise a way to escape. His 
novel approach to solving the 
problem is to recreate the Enter- 
prise design labs on the Holodeck 
along with the ship's designer, Dr. 
Leah Brahms (Susan Gibney). It 
doesn't always make sense, but 
even when the science 1s a little 
slim, the drama is still engaging. 
Originally, Picard had been given 
the role of communicating with 
Brahms. Writer Michael Piller 
substituted LaForge as the story's 
more logical protagonist. “This 
should be the story of a guy who's 
in love with his ‘57 Chevy,” said 
Piller. “He's got a problem and he’s 
the guy under the hood. He's 
speaking to it and, finally, it starts 
talking back. It’s a guy who has real 
trouble with women, but if he could 
just marry his car he'd live life 
happily ever after.” 
AA 
“This Romulan didnt murder your 
parents ...and you are the only 


one who can save his life.” 
— Dr. Crusher to Worf 


THE ENEMY we 
11/4/89. Written by David Kemper & Michael 
Piller. Directed by David Carson. 

The best Romulan episode to 
date. LaForge is trapped on the 
planet Galorndon Core with a 
stranded Romulan centurion, while 
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of the material. “I was 
basically a maverick,” 
Torme said. “The whole 
second season I didn't 
like the direction of the 
show. I think the last half 
of the first season is the 
best the show has been. If 
1 had left after the first 
year I would have left on 
a real high and felt really 
satisfied. The second sea- 
son was one where I had 
to put my desires and my 
passions on the shelf and 
shut the door because I 
was so disgusted with 
what had been done to 
my last two scripts.” 

Torme is outspoken 
about what he thought the 
show needed. “Conflict!” 
said Torme. “I think the 
show was unbelievably 
static. I think conflict is 
the heart of good drama 
especially on a show that 
has action in it. All of 
these characters like 
each other all the time 
and that for me wasa real 
big disadvantage to the 
show. I’m sure a lot of the 
fans like[thecrew]agree- 
ing all the time. That’s 
their opinion. My opin- 
ion is that it’s bad .. . no, 
it’s bland. 

“Pulaski was supposed 
to be abrasive,” said 
Torme, referring to the 
introduction of Diana 
Muldaur second season 
as the new ship’s doctor. “That 
lasted about two shows. ‘Peo- 
ple aren't going to like her,’ 
they said, ‘We better make her 
lovable.’ 

“I also thought we should 
shoot one out of every five epi- 
sodes outdoors,” continued 
Torme. “There’s an extremely 
claustrophobic feel to all the 
planets. They look like sound- 
stages with painted rocks week 
after week. Unfortunately, this 
show has certain rules that 
can't be broken and one of 
them is we can't afford toshoot 
outdoors. 

“Another is we don't do 
‘antenna’ on this show,” Torme 
laughed. “When in ‘Conspi- 
racy’ one of the characters was 
supposed to be an Andorian it 
was changed at the last second 
because one of the producers 
found out Andorians had 
antenna and said basically ‘We 
don’t do antenna.’ What does 


66It's possible that this 
STAR TREK will have 

just as big a fan 
following in 20 years 


as the old show—but I 


kind of doubt it. 99 


- Writer Tracy Torme - 








Medical sensors probe the oddly behaving Data in 
“The Schizoid Man,” Tracy Torme's most successful 
and least tampered with script second season. 


that mean? You'd be shocked 
at how many silly rules there 
are like that. 

“I had a device in*Manhunt 
using voiceover narration by 
Dixon Hill to make it a little 
different than ‘The Big Good- 
bye.” That was taken out because 
we only do voiceover narration 
on logs and people are going to 
be confused. 

“Unfortunately, there’s an 
atmosphere of *‘Wecan'tdothis 
and we can't do that and we 
better not do this and, uh oh, 
what would happen if we did 
that. Instead of what it should 
be which is ‘Hey, we have a big 
success on our hands, we havea 
loyal audience no matter what 
we do, so let’s take some 
chances and do some creative 
things.” That’s what I wish the 
attitude was.” 

Torme, who has since gone 
on to write a four-hour science 
fiction miniseries for CBS 


called THE BLACK 
WHIP, produced by 
Gale Anne Hurd (ALI- 
ENS, THE ABYSS) for 
airing in November, and 
an upcoming project for 
director Joe Dante, ad- 
mitted that despite the 
problems he faced on the 
show, working onSTAR 
TREK was a very posi- 
tive experience. 

“Gene Roddenberry 
has been very, very kind 
to me personally and has 
shown real interest in my 
work, and I'm grateful 
for that,” said Torme. 
“STAR TREK was very 
good to me. [havea lot of 
great memories and | 
liked the opportunity it 
gave me. I’m not going to 
lie about it. There was a 
lot of backstabbing and 
skullduggery going on 
and that’s just the way it 
was.” 

Since Torme’s depar- 
ture from STAR TREK: 
THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION, Rick Berman, the 
show’s executive pro- 
ducer, approached Tor- 
me about contributing 
in the future. Although 
pleased by Berman’s ges- 
ture, Torme chose to 
pursue other interests. 
Torme readily admitted 
that during his tenure as 
Creative Consultant for 
the second season, he 
was already plying his trade in 
areas other than STAR TREK, 
which helped keep his mind off 
the dreadful rewriting being 
done to his material. “I learned 
early on you can't fight City 
Hall at STAR TREK,” said 
Torme, “so why bother bang- 
ing your head against the wall.” 


Torme’s assessment of how 
the new STAR TREK will be 
viewed in comparison to the 
original show in 20 years is 
mixed. “I think it can still go 
either way,” said Torme. 
“There are a lot of people who 
think the Beatles were just Paul 
McCartney’s band before 
Wings. THE NEXT GENER- 
ATION is being watched bya 
lot of people who didn't grow 
up with the first one and it’s 
very possible that this STAR 
TREK will have just as big a 
fan following 20 years down 
the line as the old show—but I| 
kind of doubt it.” O 
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me make my own changes. If 
he didn't like a scene he would 
tell me whyand talk it over. But 
he always let me go away and 
fight with it. It was painful, but 
| really learned a lot about 
screenwriting in the crucible of 
a great, fast, hardapprentice- 
ship.” 

Hurley, whose two season 
stint on STAR TREK left an 
undeniably indelible impres- 
sion on the show, said his deci- 
sion to leave was the result of 
his feeling that he had success- 
fully met the challenge of turn- 
ing STAR TREK into a suc- 
cess coupled with his desire to 
return toa genre with which he 
was more comfortable. “Two 
years was enough time inspace 
for me,” said Hurley, who 
returned to Universal to 
develop shows for the studio 
where he worked on MIAMI 
VICE. “I did some good, some 
bad, some mediocre, but it’s 
not a show that I could con- 
tinue to do. It’s not where | 
come from.” 

Appropriately enough, the 
capper of STAR TREK’s 
second season was a money- 
saving clip show called “Shades 
of Gray,” composed of flash- 
backs from the series’ first two 
years, Riker’s memories of his 
tour of duty as he lay dying in 
sickbay, infected by a deadly 

lien organism. “It was a 
noney episode,” said Hurley, 
who co-wrote the show with 
Beimler and Manning. “It was 
‘do it cheap and get it done.’ It 
was one that you just want to 
throw under the chair and 
hope nobody sees.” 

Rob Bowman, THE NEXT 
GENERATION’s most pro- 
lific director, shot the show in 
just three days. “That show was 
designed to save a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars,” 
said Bowman. “It was a money- 
saver. I told them it was going 
to take five days of shooting, 
not three, sothey tried to pare it 
down. When they asked ‘How 
can you do it in three?’ I said, 
‘We can't change sets. If you 
want to geta maximumamount 
of filming done in three days 
you can't move me all over the 
ship. Let’s just stayin sickbay. | 
remember spending at least 
two full days in sickbay. I tried 
to be as interestingas I possibly 
could be with the camera, so it 
didn’t seem like we just stole 
their money.” 








BIG BAD WORF | 


How the ship’s resident Klingon 
got to prove he’s no boy scout. 


By Mitchell 
Rubinstein 
In the third season epi- 
sode “The Enemy,” Worf is 
placed in the predicament 
of being the only possible 
blood donor for a captured 
Romulan soldier. Romu- 
lans, as all STAR TREK 
diehards know, are sworn 
enemies of the Klingons, 
and were responsible for the 
deaths of Worf’s parents. 
The script called for Worf to 
deny the transfusion and let 
the Romulan die. The initial 
reaction of Michael Dorn, 
the actor who plays Worf, 
was quite negative. 

“I called the producers 
and said I didn't agree,” 
remembered Dorn. “‘l 
thought [giving the blood] 
was the honorable thing to 
do. I thought people would 
look at him [Worf] as a 
murderer. The producers 
felt that Worf was getting to 
be too human .. . justa guy 
with a big head. When the 
opportunity came for them 
to show that Worf was not 
human, that heis not bound 
by the same morals as we 
are, they felt it was a won- 
derful opportunity.” 

“You cannot believe the 
gasp in the room when | 
said Worf should let him 
die,” said producer Michael 
Piller about the episode's 
story conference. “It was a 
marvelous exchange. One 
of the writers in the room 
said, ‘You're going to assas- 
sinate the character.’ Michael 
[Dorn] called up and said, 
‘What are you doing to me?” 
[Producer] Rick Berman 
knew instantly it was the 
right thing to do. Once he 
was behind me, it wasa race 





to the finish line. And it was 
absolutely the right thing to 
do. You knew the audience 
was waiting for Worf to 
come around because they 
always do in television. But 
the character wouldn't do 
that and I think we made a 
really good decision.” 

The result was a powerful 
and unexpected scene in 
which Worf, having been 
told that the Romulan will 
die without his help, turns to 
the doctor and states simply, 
“Then he will die.” The 
scene is startling in the con- 
text of the too often neat 
and clean 24th century, and 
served its intended purpose. 
“They had a reason for 
doing it and it made sense,” 
said Dorn. “I got into it. I 
think it’s my favorite epi- 
sode, though I only have 
three scenes. It really showed 
three different sides of 
Worf. It was an exceptional 
show for that.” O 


Michael Dorn as Worf. 





Picard plays a diplomatic chess 
game with an approaching Romu- 
lan warbird and its captain, Com- 
mander Tomalak (Andreas Katsu- 
las). The episode's finest moments 
come when Worf refuses to donate 
blood to a dying Romulan that Dr. 
Crusher is trying to save. David 
Carson's direction is particularly 
effective. His work on the planet 
surface is some of the most realistic 
and visually stunning work to be 
done on “Planet Hell,” Para- 
mount’s Stage 16. 





Scott Thomson as Ferengi DaiMon 
Goss in “The Price,” on the make in 
Ten Forward, the Enterprise bar. 


“Just have your Klingon servant get 
us some chairs.” 
—Ferengi DaiMon Goss to Picard 


THEPRICE tH 
11/11/89. Written by Hannah Louise Shearer. 
Directed by Robert Sheerer. 

The Federation negotiates with 
Crystalia for control of the first 
stable wormhole ever discovered. 
TV Guide made it sound like 
DALLAS, with Troi bedding con- 
dom-toting alien negotiator Devi- 
noni Ral (Matt McCoy). The show 
turned out to be far tamer than the 
pre-release hype. It features a 
priceless scene in which the Ferengi 
pay a hysterical visit aboard the 
Enterprise and some well-conceived 
discussions about the ethics of 
being a Betazoid. Dr. Crusher and 
Troi also give Jane Fonda a run for 
her money during a 24th century 
aerobics work-out and engage in 
amusing banter. The production ts 
sabotaged only by some bad shut- 
tlecraft visual effects. 

“It was never meant to be 
outrageous television,” said pro- 
ducer Michael Piller. “We got quite 
a few letters from outraged people 
before it aired, but nobody wrote 
after it aired. I listen very carefully 
to those complaints.” 





THE VENGEANCE 

FACTOR ae 
11/18/89. Written by Sam Rolfe. Directed by 
Timothy Bond. 

Picard mediates a dispute 
between a pirate band and the 
Sovereign, the leader of their home 
world, in order to allow for the 
renegades’ return. The murder of 
one of the pirate clansman ts 
resolved poorly by matching a 
100-year-old picture enhancement 
to a member of the Sovereign's 
delegation. Riker romances Yuta 
(Lisa Wilcox of NIGHTMARE 
ON ELM STREET 4), the Sover- 
cign's servant, which stirs a jealous 
eye in Troi. 
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ALLIES 
“History may remember Galorndon 
Core, along with Pearl Harbor, as 
the stage for a bloody preamble to 
war.” — Picard 


THE DEFECTOR Leihalial 
12/30/89. Written by Ronald D. Moore. Directed 
by Robert Scheerer. 

Romulan Commander Tomalok 
of “The Enemy” returns ina 
brilliant story of a Romulan defec- 
tor who warns the Federation of a 
Romulan incursion into the Neu- 
tral Zone, setting the stage fora 
massive invasion of the Federation. 
When Picard charges into the 
Neutral Zone, he find only a few 
Romulan ships waiting to escort 
the Enterprise back to Romulus —- 
in pieces, if necessary. The ship is 
rescued by a group of cloaked 
Klingon warships. What could have 
been a triumphant epic for the 
series, if told in two parts, gets 
shoehorned into just 44 minutes 
and suffers as a result. 





Ron Moore's second script for 
the series was one he pitched to the 
producers after they bought his 
spec script “The Bonding.” On its 
strength, Moore was offered a staff 
job as story editor. “They really 
liked the idea of having this sort of 
Cuban Missile Crisis at the Neutral 
Zone,” said Moore. “I wrote the 
first draft and was involved in the 
rewrite. About two weeks later, 
after the show was put to bed, they 
had an opening on the staff. They 
called me up and said, ‘We would 
you like to come aboard." | said, 
‘Well, | don't know, maybe—I"m 
getting my shoes polished this 
week.’ Meanwhile, I'd have stepped 
over my dead grandmother.” 





Shakespeare's “Henry V" on the 
Holodeck in “The Defector” sets the 
scene for Picard to prepare for war. 


THE HUNTED el), 


1/6/90. Written by Robin Bernheim. Directed by 
Cliff Bole. 

A heavy-handed allegory of the 
plight of Vietnam veterans. Planet 
Angosia 3 has consigned all their 
returning genetically altered vets of 
a long-ended war to exile on Lunar 
7,a prison colony. When soldier 
Roga Danar (Jeff McCarthy) 
escapes and is captured by the 
Enterprise, it turns into a game of 
hide and seek aboard the ship that 
ends with a confrontation between 
the government, petitioning to join 
the Federation, and Danar and his 
band of fellow soliders, who want 
to return home. When requested to 
help the government defend them- 
selves against their own super- 
soldiers, Picard just leaves them to 
stew in their own juice. 


ad 


Bowman said that he didn’t 
feel any bitterness about being 
saddled with the job of direct- 
ing such a clunker. “It was 
Paramount Studios saying, 
‘We gave you guys more 
money for ‘Elementary, Dear 
Data’ and for the Borg show. 
Now do usa favor and give usa 
three-day show.’ Sothat’s what 
you do. It’s an accepted part of 
the medium.” 


t the start of THE 
NEXT GENER- 
ATIONS most suc- 
cessful, just-com- 
pleted third sea- 
son, Hurley was replaced as 
supervising producer by Mi- 
chael Wagner whose science fic- 
tion series PROBE had recently 
been canceled by ABC. Wag- 
ner’s tenure on STAR TREK 
proved brief. Though Wagner 
contributed a number of script 
ideas including “Evolution,” 
“The Survivors,” and “Ensigns 
of Command,” his biggest con- 
tribution was hiring writer 
Michael Piller, with whom he 
had worked on PROBE. When 
Wagner left the show sud- 
denly, after just three weeks 
work, Piller was offered a staff 
position, and ended up as co- 
executive producer along with 
Berman and Roddenberry, of 
most of THE NEXT GENER- 
ATION’s third season. 


Piller, formerly a journalist 
and programming executive, 
had actually been introduced 
to Berman and Roddenberry 
by Hurley, with whom he had 
worked on SIMON AND 
SIMON. As a writer/ pro- 
ducer, Piller’s forte on STAR 
TREK has proven to be devel- 
oping the show’s character 
relationships. “The marvelous 
thing about this job is that very 
rarely do you get to work and 
write a show that you go home 
and watch,” said Piller. “There 
are a handful of shows I con- 
sider quality shows on televi- 
sion—L.A. LAW, WISEGUY, 
THIRTYSOMETHING, CHI- 
NA BEACH, and, I think, 
STAR TREK. It’s just a mar- 
velous opportunity, and I'm 
having a ball. The odd thing ts 
that I wasn't really a Trekkie. | 
did not watch it while I was 
growing up. It was wonderful 
to discover this show as a new, 
fresh, and totally original piece 
of material.” 

Berman replaced several 














_ THE KLINGONS 


Turning once-feared foes into uneasy 
allies gives the show its own identity. 


By Mark A. 
Altman and 
M itchell Rubinstein — 





“Perhaps your ambush would 
have been more successful if you 
bathed more often.” — Worf 

“The Vengeance Factor” 


When it was announced 
shortly after the new STAR 
TREK was put into produc- 
tion that the Federation had 
found a lasting peace with their 
dreaded foes, the Klingons, 
fans were dubious, to say the 
least. Not only were the boney- 
headed, militaristic, war-mon- 
gering beasts now comfortable 
allies, but a Klingon would 
serve aboard a Federation flag- 
ship. It was an idea that could 
have easily backfired. Instead 
it helped thenew STAR TREK 
establish its own unique iden- 
tity and pave the way for some 
of THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION’s finest episodes. 

“I think Klingons are, by 
definition, interesting,” said 
story editor Ron Moore. “Their 
race is a fascinating one and 
Worf is intriguing because he’s 
a guy, who, unlike Spock who 
has this human blood running 


through him and is at constant 
war with himself, is just pure 
Klingon and he’scome toterms 
with that. I find him a more 
interesting character.” 

In “Heart of Glory,” the first 
season’s first episode to focus 
on the Klingons, the Enterprise 
discovers two renegade Kling- 
ons who want to recruit Worf 
into the ranks of those not 
pleased with thealliance between 
the Federation and the Kling- 
on Empire. 

“Worf is the warrior,” said 
former supervising producer 
Maurice Hurley. “He’s the 
heart in ‘Heart of Glory’ and 
he’s easy to write for. He deals 
with what the warrior has to 
deal with, which is not the 
external enemy, but the enemy 
inside.” 

“Heart of Glory” was report- 
edly written intwodaysand yet 
stands out as one of the first 
season’s finest episodes. “It 
was done very quickly,” said 
Hurley. “But it was done 
quickly because it was an easy 
episode to write.” 

In the show’s second season, 
Worf was reunited with an old 
flame in “The Emissary” in 
which a Klingon representa- 


The Klingons of “Sins of the Father,” Charles Cooper as K'mpec (r), leader of the 
High Council, and Patrick Massett as Duras, an unscrupulous political conniver. 






















tive joins the Enterprise 
_ to protect a solar system 


: * years. 


gy Worf has mixed feelings 
re about the episode in 
| which he had his first 
es romantic entanglement. 
| “It scratched the sur- 
eeeetace,” Dorn said. “Things 


The idea of a Klingon 
| woman in Worf’s past 
| coming to haunt him was 
sort of a teaser. 
“Everyone liked her,” 
Dorn said of Suzi Plak- 
son who played K’Ehleyr 
his lost love. “I talked to 
‘one of the writers who 
said there was a script in 
_ which they'd bring her 
back, but I haven'tseenit 
iyet.” 
Story editor Melinda 
é Snodgrass, as well as 
producer Rick Berman, 
cited “The Emissary” as 
3 one of their favorite epi- 






- sodes. Snodgrass gave it 
a more positive assess- 
ment than Dorn. “I think 
there was a lot of heat,” 
sk vid. “It’s an interest- 
ingen culture—it’s fun to 
_ delve into it and to continue to 
explore it. They have not 
ae ‘become members of the Feder- 
ation, it’s just an alliance and 
that g gave us something to play 
| be with.” 
___ Moore is one writer who has 
e- - displayed a great aptitude for 
- using Worf to explore the 
nature of Klingon culture. 
~ Moore’s first script, “The 
Bonding,” was his ticketaboard 
_ the STAR TREK staff. “I 
didn't start out with the inten- 
tion of focusing on Worf,” said 
~ Moore. “What sparked the 
_ idea was we have this shipload 
of a thousand people and this 
rat 
a _ time they've brought their fam- 
s ilies. It never seems the series 
has dedlt’head-on withsome of 
he questions a family ship 
would inevitably bring up, so | 
wanted to write a story about 
ui at happens when someone's 
tg ther dies and what happens 




































Wort gets a hug on Edo, the planet of free love in 
“Justice.” Deadpans the Klingon, “Nice planet.” 







66 Worf’s an intriguing 
character. He’s a very 
militant person on the 
starship while the rest 


of humanity has gotten 


a little beyond that. 99 





- Story editor Ron Moore - 


board the ship. That process 
led naturally to Worf, because 
he is an orphan as well, and as! 
got further into it, they dove- 
tailed together very nicely.” 

Not surprisingly, Worf, who 
also played a vital role in 
Moore’s third script for the 
series “Sins of the Father,’ is 
one of Moore’s favorite char- 
acters. “I like Worf,” Moore 
said. “He’s a very intriguing 
character, not only because 
he’s ofanalien race but because 
he’s a warrior. He’s a very mil- 
itant person on the starship 
while the rest of humanity has 
gotten a little beyond that. He 
represents a sort of pure Samu- 
rai spirit and a code of honor 
and integrity.” 

In third season’s “Sins of 
the Father,” Worf is excom- 
municated from Klingon society 
when he attempts to defend his 
late father against charges of 
treason. “There was a lot more 
involved in it than the writers 


realized,” noted Dorn. 
“Things that have to do 
with Klingon loyalty and 
honor. They didn’t give it 
its due.” But Dorn warned 
that just because the writ- 
ers have left things hang- 
ing, he doesn’t have to. 
“You'll look at Worf ina 
different light, and I’m 
going to play him ina 
different light since that 
episode,” the actor assert- 
ed. “This is not some- 
thing they have come up 
with. I'm doing this on 
my own. Hey, it’s their 
fault. They wrote it. So 
now I'm going to carry 
on with it.” 

With Worf now an 
outcast Klingon, Moore 
feels that whether or not 
they sequelize “Sins of 
the Father,” it’s an issue 
the writers will have to 
address during the up- 
coming fourth season. 
“Whenever we run intoa 
Klingon ship from now 


on we're forced to deal 
with it,” said Moore. 
“Whether we ever go 
back and reverse it is 
open to question. I was 
really in love with ‘Sins 
of the Father’ and | 
fought for it when there 
was some question about 
which way we were going 
to go with it. I really like the 
fact Worf took it on the chin in 
that episode. It said he was will- 
ing to stand up and do theright 
thing for his people, even if 
they weren't going to do the 
right thing by him.” 

Though Worf has been at 
the center of some of THE 
NEXT GENERATION’s most 
dramatic moments, the stolid, 
straight-backed Worf is also 
usually smack in the middle of 
the show’s most humorously 
written scenes. Dorn, however, 
doesn’t see himself as the ideal 
straight man. “Worf’s not so 
much a straight man as he 1s 
straight-laced,” said Dorn. 
“He reads lines so seriously 
they come out funny.” 

Who could forget “Justice,” 
the first season episode set on 
the Edo planet in which Worf, 
surrounded by gorgeous, half- 
naked nymphomaniacs turns 
to Riker and comments, “Nice 
continued on page 59 


THEHIGH GROUND _*** 
1/27/90. Written by Melinda Snodgrass. Directed 
by Gabrielle Beaumont. 

A show that tackles the Irish 
question and tries too hard for 
social relevance. Dr. Crusher is 
kidnapped by a band of terrorists 
who are demanding independence 
for their territory and believe the 
Federation has allied themselves 
with the government. They've cre- 
ated a method for instantaneous 
teleportation which is also slowly 
killing them. One of the best scenes 
in this or any episode is a terrorist 
attack on the Enterprise in which 
they teleport aboard attempting to 
destroy the ship. It’s an action- 
packed sequence, receiving an able 
assist from Ron Jones’ pulsating 
score. The attack culminates with 
the usually regal Picard slugging 
Kyril Finn (Richard Cox) when he 
attempts to destroy the bridge. 

“What I wanted to do was the 
American Revolution,” said writer 
Melinda Snodgrass. “They wouldnt 
let me, so we ended up doing 
Northern Ireland, which I felt made 
our people look incredibly stupid. | 
wanted it with Picard as Cornwallis 
and the Romulans would have been 
the French, who were in our 
revolution, trying to break this 
planet away. Suddenly Picard real- 
ized he’s one of the oppressors. 
Instead, we do Breakfast in Belfast 
where our people decide they're 
going to go off to Northern Ireland. 


That's what I was told to do.” 





Dr. Crusher attends to an Ansatan 
terrorist injured by a premature 
bomb biast in “The High Ground.” 





DEJAQ wal) 
2/3/90. Written by Richard Danus. Directed by 
Les Landau. 


Q's back and he’s never been 
funnier. This time, he’s been 
stripped of his powers (and his 
clothes) and deposited aboard the 
Enterprise. Immediately he’s put in 
the brig by Picard. Forget “The 
Trouble With Tribbles,” not since 
“I Mudd,” has STAR TREK been 
this funny and John DeLancie as Q 
has never been better. The ending 
with Corbin Bernsen as Q2 (doing 
his impersonation of Jack Nichol- 
son as the Joker) is a bit of a 
letdown, with a ludicrous video 
effect compositing a headless Q and 
Q2 together. When Q's powers are 
restored, he celebrates by material- 
izing a Mexican salsa band on the 
bridge along with cigars and beauti- 
ful blonde bimbos for Riker and 
Picard. It’s laugh out loud, roll on 
the floor hysterical. 

“Needless to say, John De Lancie 
is a delight and the character of Q is 
an unbelievably Trekkie, attractive 
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character,” said director Les Lan- 
dau. “The optical effects took a lot 
of time and effort on everyone's 
part. He arrives suspended in the 
air, he snaps his fingers and things 
happen. In order to make it happen 
right, aesthetically and creatively, it 
takes time.” 


A MATTER 

OF PERSPECTIVE a 
2/10/90. Written by Ed Zuckerman. Directed by 
Cliff Bole. 


Just when it looked like the series 
jettisoned all its stupidity after the 
second season, comes this attempt 
to do Columbo on board the 
Enterprise, as Riker is accused of 
murdering an alien scientist. Logic 
is in short supply, especially in the 
ludicrous ending in which the 
Holodeck so faithfully recreates a 
scientific research outpost, that the 
simulated experiment being con- 
ducted there comes to a successful 
conclusion and Riker’s innocence is 
proven. The idea of seeing a murder 
from three different perspectives is 
fascinating. Unfortunately this is no 
RASHOMON. Mark Margolis ts 
sufficiently creepy as Dr. Nel 
Apgar, the slain alien scientist and 
object of Riker’s derision. 

One of the show's too numerous 
ship-bound episodes. Noted Rob 
Bowman, the series* most prolific 
director, “For some reason STAR 
TREK gets away with it more than 
any other show would. There is the 
impression we are on a ship in 
space, so there’s really no place to 
go. Can you imagine a cop show 
where you're in the squadroom the 
whole time? How come we don't go 
out and catch some bad guys?” 





Data (Brent Spiner) watches Lal, his 
android daughter, come off the 
assembly line in “The Offspring.” 


“I don't belong here, sir. I'm 
supposed to be dead.” 
— Tasha Yar to Picard 


YESTERDAYS 

ENTERPRISE ken 
2/17/90. Original story by Trent Christopher 
Ganino and Eric A. Stillwell. Teleplay by Ira 
Stephen Behr, Richard Manning, Hans Beimler & 
Ronald Moore. Directed by David Carson. 

This brilliant show is one of the 
best time travel adventures either 
series has ever done, with produc- 
tion values that are first rate. When 
the Enterprise 1701-C is propelled 
forward in time, our crew is 
unknowingly thrust into an alter- 
nate universe in which the Federa- 
tion is still embroiled in a thirty- 
year war with the Klingons. . . and 
losing. In this universe, the antithe- 
sis of Gene Roddenberry’s utopian 
vision of the show, first season 
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Denise Crosby and Patrick Stewart 
in “Yesterday's Enterprise,” losing 
a thirty-year war with the Klingons. 


regular Tasha Yar is still alive and 
only Guinan suspects something Is 
amiss (the episode's on/y weak 

link). The alternate universe 1s 
gritty and menacing and David 
Carson's direction is stylish and 
foreboding, presenting a vivid coun- 
terpoint to the bright and cheery 
Enterprise we know and love. 

“I've heard from time to time, | 
wish you'd do some war stories, but 
this is the reality of war,” said 
writer Ron Moore. “It’s nota 
pretty place. But it was a lot of fun 
to watch that ship move and see 
Picard biting off Riker’s head.” 

The episode was based on a spec 
script submitted by Eric A. Sull- 
well, one of the show's production 
assistants. “I wrote a couple of 
different story outlines on it,” said 
Moore. “Somewhere during the 
course of that I came up with the 
idea that the alternate universe 
would really be nasty and awful 
and militaristic and that we're 
losing the war with the Klingons.” 


THE OFFSPRING _ ee 
3/10/90. Written by Rene Scheverria. Directed by 
Jonathan Frakes. 


Jonathan Frakes’ first directorial 
effort is a satisfying voyage in 
which Data creates a daughter. 
Although Starflect’s plans to take 
control of the new android bear an 
annoying resemblance to “The 
Measure of A Man,” the story is 
sufficiently original and engaging. 
There are moving scenes between 
android Lal and Data, as well as an 
amusing bit in which Riker returns 
from shore leave and is embraced 
by Lal, emulating a couple making 
out at a table in Ten Forward. 

Third season executive script 
consultant Melinda Snodgrass, 
author of “The Measure of A 
Man,” worked on the script. “I felt 
it was fairly obvious and trite and 
stupid and I didn't want to do it,” 
said Snodgrass. “I did a page one 
rewrite, and Michael [Piller] did 
another rewrite. It had a lot to do 
with ‘The Measure of A Man,’ 
which I don't think we needed to do 
again so soon.” 


“It isa good day to die... and the 
day is not yet over.” — Worf 
“This is not the Federation, Picard. 
If you defy an order of the High 
Council, the alliance could fall to 
dust.” — K'mpec 


SINS OF THE FATHER -***'4 
3/17/90. Based on a teleplay by Drew Deighan. 


Teleplay by Ronald D. Moore & W. Reed Moran. 
Directed by Les Landau. 


Another outstanding Klingon 


installment in which Wort returns 
home to defend his late father 
against charges of treason and 
learns his younger brother ts still 
alive. An ambitious storyline in 
which Worf is victimized by politics 
among the Klingon High Com- 
mand results in his excommunica- 
tion from Klingon society. The 
episode ends on a powerful note as 
the assembled Klingon contingent 
turns their backs on Worf as he 
leaves, now a pariah. It’s a major 
step for STAR TREK with impor- 
tant implications for the series. 

“I thought Tony Todd dida 
wonderful job as Worf’s brother,” 
said writer Ron Moore. “I was kind 
of worried because there's always 
that hesitation when you're bring- 
ing in other family members no one 
else hzs ever seen. Half the audi- 
ence is ready to throw things at the 
screen, and you're thinking, ‘This 
better work.’ I was there when he 
stepped on the stage and made it his 
own. I'd have no qualms about 
bringing that character back 
because | thought he was good.” 


“Imprisonment is an injury 
regardless of how you justify it.” 
— Picard 


ALLEGIANCE kk 
3/24/90. Written by Hans Beimler and Richard 
Manning. Directed by Winrich Kolbe. 

A staple series plot sees Picard 
abducted by aliens as part of a 
futuristic lab experiment, but han- 
dled better than usual (e.g. “The 
Empath” on the original show). 
Picard is replaced by a duplicate on 
board the ship who begins acting 
irrationally, first by singing drink- 
ing songs in Ten Forward and then 
by inviting Beverly Crusher to his 
cabin for dinner. The suspicious 
crew deliberates over mutiny ina 
virtual replay of a scene from “The 
Lonely Among Us,” but handled 
more skillfully. Director Winrich 
Kolbe keeps things moving ata 
brisk pace, but the show falls prey 
to the new series penchant for 
spending money on fancy makeup 
jobs. Enough with the silly aliens 
already! 

“Picard does some things that 
had only been in the real Picard’s 
mind,” said Ron Moore, third 
season story editor. “Watching him 
sing in Ten Forward gave everyone 
a kick. And the scene with Beverly 
in his cabin was kind of fun. I like 
the fact we've taken him apart more 
and really are seeing what makes 
this guy tick.” 
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Lal (Hallie Todd) tries on various 
guises to assume her identity—this 
one Andorian—in “The Offspring.” 





members of the crew third sea- 
son, including hiring a new 
director of photography, Mar- 
vin Rush. Another notable 
change, in addition to the sub- 
tly altered look of the show’s 
lighting and cinematography, 
were the costumes. The uncom- 
fortable spandex jumpsuits 
which had proved so discom- 
forting to the cast were replaced 
with new cotton uniforms that 
were clearly more comfortable 
but didn't look as good on 
screen. 

Returning with Piller to 
steer the show into an unprece- 
dented—for STAR TREK— 
fourth season are writers 
Beimler and Manning, who 
were promoted to the ranks of 
co-producers third season. 
Both writers had once defected 
from the show in its troubled 
first season—and were report- 
edly almost axed second sea- 
son—but as a team they flour- 
ished in STAR TREK’s third 
year. Both Beimler and Man- 
ning declined to be interviewed 
on their involvement with the 
show. 

“Hans and Richard are avid 
science fiction readers,” said 
Snodgrass, who was also 
upped third season, to execu- 
tive story consultant, only to 
leave the show in mid-year. 
“Like me, they've grown up on 
Asimov, Heinlein and Herbert 
and have ascience fiction back- 
ground. But, in some ways, 
STAR TREK isSTAR TREK 
it’s a spaceship with science fic- 
tion trappings. Its longevity is 
not with the actors—it’s the 
ambience, the whole world 
that was created. It’s the Enter- 
prise and that universe of the 
Federation.” 

With the infusion of hard- 
core STAR TREK a@ficiona- 
dos on the show’s writing staff, 
the question of how much 
STAR TREK is too much 
became an important issue. 
“We fought a little bit,” said 
Snodgrass. “Those of us who 
grew up on the old show love to 
put in references to it. You 
don't want to bewilder new 
viewers, but the old-timers just 
love it when you throw in a 
reference to the Daystrom 
Institute or the Tholian Wars 

-that kind of thing. Youdon't 
want the two shows too closely 
tied together, but you hate it 
when someone says, ‘I*ve never 
seen anything like that before, 





WRITER/PRODUCER 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 





Michael Piller is flourishing on a hot seat 
that has seen many others come and go. 


By Mark A. 
Altman 


Michael Piller, co-execu- 
tive producer of THE NEXT 
GENERATION, along with 
story editors Melinda Snod- 
grass and Ron Moore, 
formed a writing triumvi- 
rate that made the new 
STAR TREK a winner 
with fans in its just finished 
third season. Though cred- 
ited as a “co-executive pro- 
ducer”—it’s nearly impos- 
sible to make sense of the 
show’s ubiquitous “asso- 
ciate producer,” “supervis- 
ing producer,” and “execu- 

‘-e producer” credit appellations— Piller 
‘Ye.ictions as a writer/ producer, a breed 
that has proved short-lived during THE 
NEXT GENERATION '’sstormy produc- 
tion history. Other writer/ producers on 
the troubled series—more than ten in 
three years—stayed as littleas three weeks 
on the job. Piller, however, after turning 
around the writing in the show’s just fin- 
ished third year, is set to continue shaping 
the series next season. 

“I’m happy,” said Piller. “STAR TREK 
is one of the best shows on television; the 
best performed, and the directionand con- 
ceptual thinking always make it intrigu- 
ing to watch. Even when an episode is not 
good, it’s always worth watching because 
someone has given it some thought.” 

Looking ahead to the show’s unprece- 
dented fourth season this fall, the return of 
Qand the vexing Lwaxana Troiare virtual 
certainties. Other possible recurring char- 
acter roles for episode guest shots are still 
being pondered, according to Piller 
“We've talked about bringing back Mor- 
iarity, ” he said, referring to Daniel Davis’ 
impressive dramatic turn in the second 
season’s Sherlock Holmes homage “Ele- 
mentary Dear Data.”“I doubt we ever will 
do that. We've talked about bringing back 





Co-executive producer Piller, 
on the Borg ship in “Q Who?” 


Worf’s girlfriend,” Piller 
added about the character 
introduced in “The Emis- 
sary.” “That’s a possibility. 
We may see DaiMon Bok 
back again,” said Piller 
about the Ferengi conniver 
seen in the first season epi- 
sode “The Battle.” 

As STAR TREK’s chief 
writer/ producer last sea- 
son, much of Piller’s time 
was consumed by a combi- 
nation of story conferences, 
pitch meetings in which pro- 
spective screenwriters sug- 
gest their ideas for future 
scripts. “We have pitches 
almost every day of the 
week,” Piller said. “We also talk in staff 
meetings, the commissary, and get advice 
from our wives.” 

Piller, a former journalist and network 
programming executive, lives near the 
Paramount lot and generally arrives at his 
STAR TREK post by 7:30 am. He said he 
tries to get his writing done before noon, 
leaving the job of grappling with story 
dilemmas for the after- 
noon. Episodes written 
by Piller forthe third sea- 
son include “Evolution,” 
the season opener and 
“Booby Trap,” in which 
the Enterprise is trapped 
in an interstellar mine- 
field and is extricated by 
Geordi with the help of 
the Holodeck. 

One of Piller’s major 
achievements third sea- 
son was turning to the 
Romulans, a staple of 
the original series to pro- 
vide the show with effec- 
tive villains. “There is no 
question that when we 
started the third season 
everybody felt we didn't 


Piller cited Daniel Davis as Moriarity, 
from “Elementary Dear Data” as a 
character who might return next year. 








Marc Alaimo as Romulan Commander T'Bok in first 
season's “The Neutral Zone.” Piller decided to bring 
the Romulans back second season in “The Enemy.” 


have worthy antagonists,” said Piller.“We 
didn’t know if there would be Romulans or 
not. I went back and looked at some of the 
original stuff with Romulans and said | 
understand them, I can write them.” 

After reviewing the use of the Romulans 
in first season’s “The Neutral Zone,” and 
second season’s “Contagion,” Piller 
decided to bring them back in “The 
Enemy,” originally written as an episode 
in which Geordiand Troiare stranded ona 
planet facing the effects of a violent storm. 
“This all came together late in the pro- 
cess,” Piller said. “We started to throw ina 
Romulan to provide a little conflict on the 
planet.” A subplot of “The Enemy” 
involved a Romulan commander who 
engaged in a diplomatic 
chess game with Picard. 
Piller brought back the 
character weeks later in 
“The Defector.” Moore, 
who wrote “The Defec- 
tor,” was asked toinclude 
the elements set up in 
“The Enemy” as part of 
his story continuity, a 
linking device Piller and 
the show’s other produc- 
ers sought to strengthen 
last season. 

According to Piller, 
there’s an unwritten equa- 
tion for scripting STAR 
TREK, an intangible 
formula which few have 
mastered. “Most of the 

continued on page 59 
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Vorgon time travelers Aujor (Karen 
Landry and Baratus (Michael 
Champion) from “Captain's Holiday.” 





“Have I mentioned how ima - 
tive the Rycean women are? 
— Riker to Picard 


“Too often, Commander.” —Troi 


CAPTAIN'S HOLIDAY wwe 
3/31/90. Written by Ira Stephen Behr. Directed by 
Chip Chalmers. 

Yes, it’s silly, the time travel story 
makes no sense and it could have 
easily starred Gil Gerrard as Buck 
Rogers a decade ago . . . but, boy, 
it’s funny. It’s a riot watching 
Picard relax on shore leave ina 
24th-century speedo while a Fer- 
engi, who seems to have brought 
Don Johnson's wardrobe from 
MIAMI VICE, tries to retrieve a 
valuable disc. Max Grodenchik as 
Sovak, the unscrupulous Ferengi, 
comes off wonderfully as a kind of 
Wallace Shawn of the stars. Picard 
attempts to rest and relax by 
reading Ulysses despite repeated 
interruptions by the resort's overat- 
tentive (and underdressed) hos- 
tesses. The plot, about Picard being 
engaged by sexy and ambitious 
explorer Vash (Jennifer Hetrick) to 
find a mythical object, the tax u fat, 
allows Picard to play Indiana Jones 
and bed the girl. The weak link is 
the story of two time travelers from 
the 27th century who have come to 
return the object back to the 
future... they should have beamed 
themselves twenty years before- 
hand into LOST IN SPACE where 
they would have felt more at home. 

“Patrick Stewart was terrific to 
work with and very generous and 
accommodating, not distant,” said 
Jennifer Hetrick, who played Vash. 
“He didn't have an attitude. [Direc- 
tor] Chip [Chalmers] expressed his 
hope we'd work together again 
soon and Vash would return. It has 
been left open but nothing specific 
has been discussed.” 


TIN MAN xl, 
4/29/90. Written by Dennis Putnam Bailey & 
David Bischoff. Directed by Robert Scheerer. 

STAR TREK—THE MOTION 
PICTURE meets “Encounter at 
Farpoint” in this familiar retread of 
tried and true Trek themes. A 
telepathic Betazoid, Tam Elbrun 
(Harry Groener), is assigned to the 
Enterprise to communicate with a 
new life form, a living space vessel 
dubbed “Tin Man,” a nicely 
designed effect. Complications arise 
with the intervention of two Romu- 
lan warships intent on keeping the 
life form from falling into Federa- 
tion hands. The first score by new 
series composer Jay Chattaway 
(SILVER BULLET) is an impres- 
sive musical addition. 
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PATRICK STEWART 


AT THE HELM 


The actor’s actor who sets the tone for the 
Enterprise ensemble on his long haul in space. 


By Sue Uram 


The very first thing 
one notices about Patrick 
Stewart is that he is the 
quintessential stage actor. 
Admittedly obsessed with 
the pronunciation and 
diction of the English 
language, the tones and 
modulations of our vo- 
cabulary seem to purr 
off of his tongue. From 
his twenty years of stage 
experience with the Royal 
Shakespeare Theatre to 
his emergence as Cap- 
tain Jean Luc Picard of 
the refurbished Enter- 
prise, Stewart has become 
an unqualified hit even if 
the new STAR TREK 
has not. 

To questions about 
the show’s allusion to a 
romance between Picard 
and Gates McFadden’s 
Dr. Crusher, Stewart 
playfully replies, “Watch 
this space!” Although he 
never seems to relax 
while shooting the series, 


ble, but hasa remarkable 

sense of humor. When 
confronted with Trekkers beg- 
ging for more spacefights, 
phaser fire and general aggres- 
sive behavior toward the Rom- 
ulans, Stewart merely noted 
that the action quotient of the 
show has indeed picked-up 
during the third season. 

“I was just saying the other 
day on the show, send mesome 
violence!” he laughed. “There 
are someepisodes coming up in 
which we are blasting space- 
ships out of the sky! However, 










661 like playing roles 
whose impact is such 


that it can change 


people, improve the 
quality of life and make 
for a better world. 99 


- Actor Patrick Stewart - 








Stewart isnot onlyamia- '"\iSp Peri aner l daser net Leyor (Kevin Peter 


we must be careful with this 
type of scene as we are not 
doing westerns.” 

Stewart is effusive in his 
praise of the production values 
of the show. “Most episodes 
are made in seven working 
days. We don't see them before 
you see them. What you see, I 
see. I look at them and! cannot 
believe they are made in seven 
days. The pilot took 21 anda 
half days. The third season pre- 
miere took eight days.” 





As a former member 
of the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre (RST), it seemed 
illogical for Stewart to 
accept a role which might 
invariably typecast him. 
However, he found that 
“beaming aboard” the 
Enterprise had caused 
him no such difficulty. 
“Actually, 1 have found 
the transition from the 
work I was doing in the 
past to the work that lam 
doing now to be abso- 
lutely smooth and direct,” 
he said. 

Stewart emerged from 
the RST directly into 
science fiction movies 
and fantasy films such as 
DUNE, LIFEFORCE, 
and EXCALIBUR. “I 
am not a science fiction 
enthusiast,” said Stew- 
art. “I read it, and I look 
at it. The only science fic- 
tion material that I see is 
the STAR TREK scripts 
that I gooverevery week. 
Isn't it curious, that an 
actor who was primarily 
inthe RST withanessen- 


from classical theatre 
should shift into films and tele- 
vision through science fiction?” 
In fact, Stewart admitted to 


achieving his roles in DUNE 


and LIFEFORCE by another 
actor’s default. “DUNE pro- 
vided me with some of the most 
miserable experiences and 
some of the happiest experien- 
ces of my life in terms of per- 
sonal physical discomfort,” he 
said. “The suits were mon- 
strous to wear in the most 
uncomfortable conditions.” 


tially narrow reputation 
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Stewart in the guise of '30s detective Dixon Hill, on the Holodeck in “Manhunt.” 


LIFEFORCE, on the other 
hand, gave him his first on- 
screen kiss. “The fact that the 
person on the other end of it 
happened to be Steve Rails- 
back was totally out of mycon- 
trol! ” 

In comparing his stage roles 
toSTAR TREK: THE NEXT 
GENERATION, Stewart not- 
ed quiteacontrast. “I like play- 
ing roles whose impact is such 
that it can change people,” he 
said. “Stage performance has 
continued to hold on because 
there is a need for it. Itimproves 
the quality of our lives and 
helps make a better world. | 
actually believe that. Whether 
it be J, Claudius or Captain 
Picard, someone who can stop 
and make peole think is of 
value to me.”” Though the 
reward of performing hasn't 
changed, the roles have. “Inthe 
RST, I was classified as a low 
comic,” he said. “All of my 
early roles were of the low, 
knockabout type. I have been 
lucky to have a string of for- 
midable roles.” 





On his role as the new Cap- 
tain of the Enterprise, Stewart 
mused on a connection to his 
personal history. “I was never 
in the military service, but my 
father was a regular soldier,” 
he said. “Both of my elder 
brothers had served in the 
Royal Air Force. I know that 
my father felt that I wasa lesser 
individual because I had not 
done military service. He may 
well be right. I was something 
of a disappointment to him in 
his life because of that. It would 
amuse and perhaps, I hope, 
delight him that I am so often 
addressed on the street as*Cap- 
tain.’ I think that my father 
may have felt in some small 
way that I had ‘made it’ in his 
eyes.” 

One of the fan criticisms of 
the new series is that the cast 
has failed to establish the feel- 
ing of “closeness” that the orig- 
inal classic series had. Stewart 
dispelled that notion. “One of 
the charms of making the show 
is that it is like a perpetual 

continued on page 50 


Captain’ and you know damn 
well Kirk and Spock came up 
against a creature very similar.” 


on Moore, THE 
ff NEXT GENERA- 
\” TION’s third sea- 
B son story editor, 
J said that despite the 
first season cameo by DeFkor- 
est Kelley and the recent 
appearance of Mark Lenardas 
Sarek, don't expect any other 
members of the old generation 
to be beaming onto the show 
anytime soon. “I can pretty 
much guarantee we're not 
going to do the original cast 
guest starring,” said Moore, 
who is working closely with 
Piller, Beimler, and Manning 
in developing STAR TREK 
for a fourth year. “They’re still 
pretty set on that.” 

What would Moore like to 
see on the show? “We've never 
had a married STAR TREK 
character,” he said. “I'd like to 
see someone who has a family. 
It would allow us a doorway to 
that vast life that goes on below 
the bridge.” 

Moore is a passionate fan of 
STAR TREK'’s first and next 
generation who initially had 
his reservations about the new 
show, but echoed the senti- 
ments of many in feeling it has 
improved vastly over its early 
missions. “I had some prob- 
lems with the show first sea- 
son,” Moore said. “I knew it 
would take a little while to 
shake down into something I 
felt comfortable with. Second 
season I could see it was start- 
ing to geta grip on where it was 
going and who these people 
were and, finally, third season, 
I think it’s hit its stride and said 
this is us, these are the stories 
we're going totelland we're not 
too worried about the compar- 
isons anymore.” 

Moore was brought on 
board the STAR TREK writ- 
ing staff by Piller, who liked his 
spec script “The Bonding.” 
Moore said he soon learned 
that budget considerations 
were one of the primary factors 
in the show’s script develop- 
ment. “The constraints of what 
it costs to build a planet is kind 
of staggering,” said Moore. 
“You sit in production meet- 
ings and you say ‘Wow!—we 
can't do this.’ We have to find 
another way and you try and 
concentrate on the money 
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“Mr. Barclay, I'm tired of seeing 
your name on report. I dont know 
what you got away with at your last 
posting, but this is the Enterprise. 


We set a different standard 
here.” — Riker 
HOLLOW PURSUITS | kk 








5/5/90. Written by Sally Caves. Directed by Clift 
Bole. 


This wake-up call for Trekkies, 
like William Shatner’s SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT LIVE admonition, 
“It's only a TV show,” should 
remind obsessed Trek fans to turn 
off the tube, take off the “Make It 
So” button and go outside and have 
some real fun. Dwight Schultz (the 
insane Murdoch from Stephen 
Cannell’s A-TEAM) plays a 
troubled crewmember —introspec- 
tive, incompetent, and shy —who 
wastes his life in a fantasy world he 
creates for himself on the Holo- 
deck. In the end, Schultz saves the 
ship with some quick thinking, 
proving himself a vital cog in the 
well-oiled Enterprise machine. 
Schultz is dynamic as the bumbling 
officer and his fantasy world ts 
truly inspired, placing Picard, 
Data, and LaForge in the role of 
the Three Musketeers with Riker as 
their knave and Troi as the goddess 
of love. It’s the equivalent of a 976 
number in the 24th century. 
Whether walking into someone's 
Holodeck fantasy constitutes a 
violation of privacy, is an issue our 
holier-than-thou crew never tack- 
les. But after three years in space, 
and on the air, we finally get to see 
Counselor Troi counsel someone. 





Guinan (Whoopi Goldberg) serves 
LeVar Burton and Dwight Schultz in 
Ten Forward in “Hollow Pursuits.” 


THE MOST TOYS _ ee 


$/12/90. Written by Shari Goodhartz. Directed by 
Timothy Bond. 

Yet another member of the 
bridge crew is abducted, this time 
by an alien (Saul Rubinek) who 
collects rare and valuable items. 
Data is the one turned intoa 
museum piece, while the Enterprise 
crew is deceived into believing he 
has perished in a shuttlecraft 
explosion. Hand-wringing by the 
crew at Data's believed demise is 
handled skillfully, but Rubinek’s 
hammy performance and surpris- 
ingly weak production values sabo- 
tage an intriguing idea: Data learns 
that sometimes it’s necessary to kill. 
It's a step forward in the evolution 
of the character, and a fascinating 
issue for STAR TREK to deal with. 
And it’s the only thing that elevates 
this episode above your average 
SPACE: 1999. 
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“I met Sarek once, many years ago, 
very briefly, at his son’s wedding. 

It was quite a moment for a young 
lieutenant standing in the presence 
of such history.” — Picard 


SAREK kk 
5/19/90. Television story and teleplay by Peter 
Beagle. From an unpublished story by Marc 
Cushman & Jake Jacobs. Directed by Les Landau. 

THE NEXT GENERATION 
pays subtle homage to the original 
STAR TREK without wallowing in 
nostalgia. Mark Lenard reprises the 
role of Sarek, Spock’s father from 
the original series, and turns in his 
customarily finely etched perfor- 
mance. But the real acting kudos 
belong to Patrick Stewart who is 
extraordinary in a scene in which 
Picard must mind meld with the 
emotionally ravaged Vulcan. Show- 
casing STAR TREK at its finest, 
the episode combines social com- 
mentary on senility and aging with 
a “fascinating” storyline. Unfortu- 
nately, the show is resolved 
abruptly and suffers as a result. 
Allusions to both Spock, his 
mother Amanda, the original series 
show “Journey To Babel,” and 
Sarek’s role in shaping the Federa- 
tion are handled deftly, making this 
episode an integral part of the 
entire STAR TREK continuity. 

“I think, in some ways, it’s even 
better than ‘Journey to Babel,’ said 
third season story editor Ronald 
Moore, “because Mark Lenard has 
a chance to do some solid acting. 
It’s a character-driven show and 
that’s different for us.” 


Jonathan Frakes, sandwiched on a 
picnic with Majel Barrett (1) and 
Marina Sirtis in “Menage A Trois.” 


MENAGE A TROIS el, 
5/19/90. Written by Fred Bronson & Susan 
Sackett. Directed by Robert Legato. 

A disappointing misfire in which 
Riker, Troi, and her acerbic 
mother, Lwaxana, are kidnapped 
by a lovestruck Ferengi who not 
only wants the elder Troi for her 
body, but her brain—for its unique 
telepathic powers. It’s not funny 
enough to be a truly outrageous 
farce, and the limp Ferengi villainy 
robs the more serious moments of 
any dramatic impact. Picard’s cli- 
mactic attempt to woo Lwaxana 
back from DaiMon Tog (Frank 
Corsentino) by reciting quotes from 
Shakespeare is amusing, but a 
subplot involving Wesley's second 
attempt to get into Starfleet is 
contrived (the young Ensign is not 
being written out as rumored). For 
Troi buffs, the blushing Betazoid 
and her mom are briefly disrobed, 
as is Ferengi custom, but the brief 
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Patrick Stewart as Picard finds little rest during his shore leave on Rycea in “Captain's Holiday,” caught in the middie between an 
unscrupulous Ferengi (Max Grodenchik) and a beautiful explorer (Jennifer Hetrick) as they vie to possess a valuable artifact. 


party,” he said. “Quite a 
restrained party but not 
restrained enough as far 
as | am concerned! But 
then, | am what is known 
as a party pooper!” Smil- 
ing, he added, “I enjoy 
turning my character on 
the show upside down. It 
is my way of relaxing. So 
that if I do ad lib some- 
thing, it would be some- 
thing that the Captain is 
never likely to do or say. 
It’s just a kind of release. And it 
puts all the rest of this stuffinto 
some sort of perspective.” 
Stewart noted that Gene 
Roddenberry is not a frequent 
guest on the set of STAR 
TREK. And Stewart claimed 
that he and fellow cast members 
actually wield a great deal of 
influence in the script evolu- 
tion of each show. A pet peeve 
of Stewart's is the role given 
women in the new series. 
“Something which diminishes 
anyone of any sex, of any relig- 
ion, diminishes me,” he said. 
“I feel that our show falls 
rabidly short when it comes to 
addressing the question of 
women in society, certainly as 
far as we view it in the second 
half of the 20th century. I think 
there are some contradictions 
at work in what we do. On the 
one hand, STAR TREK is the 
vanguard. On the other, it is 
shamefully backward. There is 
still rampant sexism I see on 
the written pages. You don't 













- Actor Patrick Stewart - 


see it because it gets cut out.” 

Stewart offered an example 
of this. “Just last week Jona- 
than Frakes and I sat in a con- 
ference room at Paramount 
making it clear that we would 
not leave the room unless cer- 
tain lines and stage directions 
in the script had been cut out 
because they were blatantly 
and outrageously sexist. By 
including this ina show suchas 
ours, it was reinforcing a basic 
male fantasy with regards to 
women as sexual objects. As 
such, I found it utterly unac- 
ceptable. This is not the first 
time such battles have been 
fought. | am glad to say that to 
date, the cast has won every 
one of them.” 

One of the most difficult epi- 
sodes of THE NEXT GENER- 
ATION for Stewart to film did 
not concern a script dispute. 
Rather, it boiled down to a 
matter of actual physical dis- 
comfort. “It was the episode 
where Dr. Crusher and I were 


66Something which 
diminishes anyone of 
any sex, any religion, 
diminishes me. There 
is still rampant sexism 

on the written pages. 97 





down in a hole and she 
was injured,” he recalled. 
“We were in sand which 
had live fleas in it. We 
were bitten perpetually 
when we were down 
there.” 

The indomitable Cap- 
tain Picard said his other 
difficulties with the series 
are minor. “There are 
three things that I can 
never remember,” he 
admitted. “They are the 
name of the episode wearecur- 
rently shooting, the name of 
the planet we are supposed to 
be observing, and the names of 
the people we are supposed to 
encounter!” 

Then, of course, there is the 
inevitable question of what 
Stewart thinks of STAR TREK 
fans, or Trekkers. “Fans are as 
much a part of what we are 
doing and bear as much 
responsibility for our continu- 
ing to do it as anything else in 
the show,” he said. “I take this 
enthusiasm and support forthe 
show very seriously. It is insep- 
arable for me from the show 
itself. Conventions for me are 
simply an extension of the 
show. This is a part of my life 
now, as an actor.” 

Despite rumors to the con- 
trary, Patrick Stewart is set to 
take the helm of the Enterprise 
for yet a fourth season. And, as 
Captain Picard is so fond of 
saying, he has every intention 
to “Make it so.” OC 








things you really want to do.” 
For Snodgrass, the show’s 
budgetary constraints were 
hard to accept. “I'm a novel- 
ist,” she said. “If I want to 
smash galaxies I can do it, but 
on STAR TREK, whatever | 
put down on the page, they 
have to try and build, if they 
can afford it. You ran intoa lot 
of budgetary problems—how 
big this set can be, how many 
guest stars, how elaborate the 
special effects are—constraints 
that often pull a show back 
from the grandiose vision of 
what you want it to be.” 
Hurley felt the budget con- 
straints of doing a show like 
STAR TREK are overstated in 
their effect on stifling creativ- 
ity. “You can have anything 
you want, you just couldn't 
have everything you want,” 
Hurley said of the writer’s free- 
dom to envision the final fron- 
tier. “There’s an enormous 
amount of production value in 
the shows. Forget the money— 
the Borgepisode [‘Q Who'] was 
enormously expensive and 
Paramount was wonderful. 
They put up the extra money. 
STAR TREK never had prob- 
lems with money. The problem 
was we only had two sound- 
stages, so what you wanted to 
do was give them time to build 
the sets and there’s never beena 
luxury of time for anyone todo 
that kind of work. They're 
always running behind, getting 
a script three or four days late, 
a week late, and then they have 
to go to the soundstage and 
construct something very quick- 
ly. The set construction on that 
show is astoundingly good.” 
Hurley praised Paramount 
for their faith in THE NEXT 
GENERATION, and for spend- 
ing the money necessary to 
make it a success. On such 
shows as “Q Who” and “Yes- 
terday’s Enterprise,” Hurley 
said Paramount footed the bill 
when the shows ran over 
budget. “Forget everything 
else,” he said, “The ideas, the 
concepts. Somebody had to 
invest an enormous amount of 
money in the hope this show 
would work. If Paramount 
had not put upthe kind of front 
money that was necessary the 
show would never have gone 
anywhere. It would have 
looked like it did before —card- 
board rocks and funny old 
sets.” 0 








THE TROUBLE 


WITH TROI 


The show’s counselor/empath 
proved its hardest role to write for. 


By Mark Altman — 


THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION character to receive 
the least attention from the 
writers, is Counselor Deanna 
Troi, played by Marina Sir- 
tis. Originally envisioned as 
a half human/ half Betazoid 
alien with limited telepathic 
powers, Troi is difficult to 
write for. 

“The trouble with Troi is 
that because she’s anempath 
you think she walks into a 
room and says, ‘I feel pain,” 
said co-executive producer 
Michael Piller. “That’s a 
cliche. She is a total woman 
who has feelings of her own 
with a job to do on the 
Enterprise. She’s the Cap- 
tain’s most trusted confi- 
dant, valuable in dealing 
with strategic issues.” 

Story editor Ron Moore 
agreed that Troi’s unique 


Marina Sirtis as Counselor Troi 
with a 24th century Rorschach 
test from “The Lonely Among Us.” 





powers pose a number of 
problems in writing for the 
character. “It is difficult 
because you run into a dou- 
ble trap of how much does 
she know and when,” said 
Moore. “Especially when 
dealing with powerful aliens. 
It’s unfortunate because the 
things she’s had, she’s been 
wonderful in.” 

One aspect of Troi’schar- 
acter which has fascinated 
fans is the hint of a romance 
with Commander Riker, an 
aspect the writers could 
develop fourth season. 
“These two people do des- 
perately love each other,” 
said former executive story 
consultant Melinda Snod- 
grass. “They're trying to 
push that aside and say 
we've got to be very profes- 
sional. We're serving togeth- 
er—we can’t be together.” 

As for the future, it’s diffi- 
cult to determine how Troi 
can be better utilized within 
the context of the STAR 
TREK ensemble. In the 
past, writers have sought to 
develop her friendship with 
Dr. Crusher as well asa pos- 
sible romance with the Cap- 
tain, which would create an 
interesting menage a (trois 
involving Riker. 

As for her day job as 
Ship’s Counselor, Troiisim- 
portant in advising a pent- 
up, stressed-out crew. By de- 
emphasizing Troi’s other- 
worldliness and stressing 
her humanity, the character 
could be made more engag- 
ing, giving Sirtis the chance 
to distinguish herself in an 
ensemble where she has 
been relegated tosupporting 
status. OC 


nudity isn't exploited for its comic 
potential. Marks series special 
effects supervisor Rob Legato’s 
debut as a director. 

“It’s a comedy,” said co-writer 
Susan Sackett, Gene Roddenber- 
ry’s assistant. “It's not Shakespeare. 
We pitched a lot of stories and the 
last one was Mrs. Troi. At first we 
were going to do O'Henry’s ‘The 
Ransom of Red Chief’ and it kind 
of evolved. We developed the story 
and the premise with Gene and we 
would run things past him. His 
criticism helped make the charac- 
ters believable. When we came up 
with something he thought would 
run, he said, ‘Now take it to 
Michael Piller."” 


TRANSFIGURATIONS ke 
6/19/90. Written by Rene Echevarria. Directed by 
Tom Benko. 

A fresh approach to an all too 
familiar story, as the Enterprise 
saves an evolving alien being from 
death. The cliche-ridden premise is 
redeemed by some nice character 
moments. Le Var Burton wins 
newly found self-confidence from 
the amnesiac alien John Doe (Mark 
Lamura) and is finally able to 
become a success with women 
under the tutelage of Worf. Writer 
Rene Echevarria also penned “The 
Offspring” and seems to have a 
strong handle on the ensemble 
characters, elevating this above its 
tired “glowing alien” plotline. 





Amid the ruins of New Providence, 
scooped off the surface of Jure 4 by 
the Borg in “Best of Both Worlds.” 


THE BEST OF 

BOTH WORLDS # *** 
3/18/89. Written by Michael Piller. Directed by 
Cliff Bole. 

The Borg are back, though Cliff 
Bole’s lackluster direction lacks the 
otherworldliness of director Rob 
Bowman's stylish and chilling “Q 
Who.” Michael Piller’s outstanding 
script, atypically violent and fatalis- 
tic, makes this one of the series’ 
best, most riveting installments. It 
ends with a cliffhanger in which 
Picard, who has been captured by 
the Borg, is transformed into a 
member of the cybernetic alien 
race, now on a direct heading 
towards Earth. Elizabeth Dennehy 
plays the beautiful and ambitious 
Lt. Commander Shelby, a self- 
taught expert on the Borg, who's 
out to unseat a complacent Com- 
mander Riker, who's once again 
been offered his own command. 
Even the special effects are first 
rate, illustrating how the new series 
is superior to the feature films in 
every way. 
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BACK TO THE 

FUTURE: PART Ill 

Directed by Robert Zemeckis. Universal, 
§/90, 120 mins. With: Michael J. Fox, Chris- 
topher Lioyd, Lea Thompson. 

A rollicking, immensely 
enjoyable final installment, set 
mostly in the American West 
of 1885. Unlike its sour prede- 
cessor, Part II] basks in sweet 
nostalgia for a historical, liter- 
ary, and cinematic past that 
encompasses (among other 
things) John Ford's Monu- 
ment Valley, Buster Keaton’s 
THE GENERAL, the lovely 
prophecies of Jules Verne, and 
Clint Eastwood. Director 
Robert Zemeckis bathes his ar- 
chetypal Zane Gray land- 
scapes in warm, golden browns, 
while firing the plot engine 
with customary inventiveness 
and speed. A sweetly under- 
stated Mary Steenburgen lends 
welcome charm as Doc's be- 
loved schoolmarm (and for 
once makes a woman pivotal in 
the series). Even SLEEPING 
BEAUTY is cited as Marty ch- 
mactically wakes his Jennifer 
(Elizabeth Shue) to a life of 
bourgeois contentment in 
mythical Hill Valley. 

With this last section in 
place, BACK TO THE FU- 
TURE stands revealed as an 
optimistic, pop-culture testa- 
ment to familial continuity and 
American individualism in the 
inevitable face of mortality. 





@@@ Charles D. Leayman | 


CAPTAIN AMERICA | 
Directed by Albert Pyun. 21st Century, 
8/90. With: Matt Salinger, Scott Paulin, 
Kim Gillingham, Ronny Cox. 

The superhero movie takes 
another giant leap backward, 
courtesy of director Albert 
Pyun,.whose SWORD AND 
THE SORCERER now seems 
to have been by accident. The 
one Marvel Comics character 
whose story could have gener- 
ated a genuinely meaningful 
adventure about The Ameri- 
can Spirit instead degenerates 
into a meaning/ess collection 
of pitifully produced gun- and 
fistfights that makes the 1979 
Reb Brown made-for-tele- 
vision version look spectacular 
in comparison. 

Where the comic turned a 
scrawny 4-F reject into the 
musclebound Captain, Matt 
Salinger in the film looks the 
same before and after treat- 
ment. Cap’s opponent, the Red 
Skull, has always been a Nazi 
named Johann Schmidt, but 
co-star Scott Paulin overplays 
him in the film as a melodra- 
matic Sicilian. Readers expect- 
ing love interest Sharon to bea 
tough cookie federal agent, get 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE II Robert Zemeckis 


Universal, 5/90, 120 mins 


SKET CASE 2/Frank Heneniotter 


«eee 
EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


apse 


Shapiro Glickenhaus, 3/90, 89 mins. 


THE BLOOD OF HEROES David Peoples 


| New Line, 3/90, 91 mins 
‘BLUE STEEL ‘Kathryn Bigelow 


MGM/UA, 3/90, 102 mins. 
CLASS OF 1999) Mark Lester 
Taurus Ent., 5/90, 98 mins 


THE COOK, THE THIEF .../Peter Greenaway 


Miramax, 3/90, 120 mins. 


DICK TRACY) Warren Beatty 
Buena Vista, 6/90, 120 mins. 


ERNEST GOES TO JAIL John Cherry 


Buena Vista, 4/90, 81 mins. 


THE FIRST POWER Robert Resnikoft 
Orion, 4/90, 98 mins 


GREMLINS 2’ Joe Dante 
Warner Bros, 6/90, 108 mins. 


THE GUARDIAN William Friedkin 


Universal, 4/90, 98 mins 


HENRY /James McNaughton 
Maljack Productions, 9/89, 83 mins. 


THE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER’ 


James McTiernan, Paramount, 3/90, 137 mins. 
JOE VS THE VOLCANO) John Patrick Shaniey 


Warner Bros, 3/90, 102 mins. 


NIGHTBREED/ Clive Barker 


20th Century-Fox, 2/90,99 mins. ~ 


ROBOCOP Arvin Kershner 
Orion, 6/90, mins 


ndro Jodorowsky 


SANTA SANGRE Aleja 
Expanded Ent., 5/90, 118 mins. 


THE SIMPSONS James L. Brooks 
Fox-TV. weekly series, 30 mins. 


SPACED INVADERS’ Patrick Read Johnson 


Buena Vista, 5/90, 100 mins. 


STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION 
Gene Roddenberry, syndicated series, 60 mins 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT) Walter Hil! 

HBO Cable, 4/90, 90 mins. 


TALES FROM THE DARKSIDE: THE MOVIE 
John Harrison, Paramount, 5/90, 93 mins 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJ 


Steve Barron, New Line, 3/90, 93 mins. 


TOTAL RECALL Pau! Verhoeven 
Tri-Star, 6/90, 109 mins 


A TURTLES’ 


N PEAKS /David Lynch & Mark Frost 


Twi 
ABC-TV, 4/90, 120 mins. 
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VJB/Vincent J. Bossone FSC/Frederick S. Clarke DG/DannGire JPH/Judith P. Harris 


BK/ Bill Kelley GK/Gary Kimber 


Kim Gillingham as a kookie 
California Girl. And everyone 
is upstaged by the virtually gra- 
tuitous presence of scrump- 
tious Francesca Neri as the 
Skull’s chief assassin/ daugh- 
ter. o S.C. Dacy 


CLASS OF 1999 


Directed by Mark L. Lester. Taurus Enter- 


tainment, 5/90, 98 mins. With: Bradley 
Gregg, Tracy Lin, John P. Ryan, Pam Grier. 

From the director who 
brought you CLASS OF 1984 
comes this semi-sequel of a 
near-future high school so rife 


with drug abuse and gang war- 
fare that the Department of 
Educational Defense (no kid- 
ding!) decides to stock its class- 
rooms with reconditioned, mil- 
itary androids. It isn’t long 
before the robots, programmed 
to deliver a “zero-tolerance” 
education, begin targeting 
more students for body-bags 
than for diplomas. Director 
Mark L. Lester emphasizes 
action over plot, and so misses 
some of the satiric point in an 
educational system that turns 
schools into armed camps and 


DS/Dan Scapperotti 





treats children as criminals-by- 
birth. Still worth it for John P. 
Ryan's portrayal of asocial stu- 
dies teacher from Hell, and for 
the finale, when armed motor- 
cycle-riding adolescents lay 
waste to a stereotypical “Kenne- 
dy” high school. 

@ @ Dan Persons 


DICK TRACY 


Directed by Warren Beatty. Buena Vista, 
6/90, 110 mins. With: Beatty, Madonna, 
Mandy Patinkin, Al Pacino. 

Warren Beatty's movie-star 
profile replaces the once famil- 


iar comic strip visage of Tracy, 
and is one of the few faces inthe 
cast of this stylized spectacle 
that isn't obscured by pros- 
thetic makeup. And that’s as it 
should be for—despite the stel- 
lar contributions from such 
long-time collaborators as pro- 
duction designer Richard Syl- 
bert—the credit or blame for 
the film was always destined to 
be Beatty’s alone. Scarcely a 
drop of blood is spilled in the 
straight-faced, winningly unpre- 
tentious Depression-era crime 
saga, in which Beatty succeeds 
in doing what last year’s BAT- 
MAN did not—he preserves 
the enigmatic quality of the vin- 
tage comics crimefighter-with- 
out dehumanizing him in the 
process. It's no wonder so 
many of the stars who play 
comic villains wanted toappear 
in the film—their perform- 
ances are consistently on target 
and even Madonna proves 
charming. Beatty's satisfying 
comic book epic evokes memo- 
ries of the assured artist who 
directed HEAVEN CAN WAIT 
and REDS, not the overpaid 
actor-for-hire who stumbled: 
through ISHTAR. 

@ @ @ Bill Kelley 


ERNEST GOES TO JAIL 
Directed by John Cherry. Touchstone, 3/90, 
80 mins. With: Jim Varney, Randall “Tex” 
Cobb, Charles Napier. 

Rating the notable electric- 
chair survivors of American 
cinema: classiest—-Boris Kar- 
loff; most imposing—Lon 
Chaney Jr. and Mitch Pileggi; 
funniest noises—Jim Varney, 
a.k.a. the indefatigable Ernest 
P. Worrell, “upwardly mobile 
American at his best.” This par- 
ody of SHOCKER is mostly 
devoted to innocuous dopi- 
ness, with pretty good motion 
control mayhem at its open 
and close. However, the best 
way to experience Ernest (if 
you feel the need) remains his 
original thirty second in-your- 
face pitchman mode: seek out 
the ERNEST FILM FESTI- 
VAL.  @ Michael Fenimore 


GHOST DAD 


Directed by Sidney Poitier. Universal Pic- 
tures, 6/90, 84 mins. With: Bill Cosby, Kim- 
berly Russell, Denise Nicholas, lan Bannen. 


Firs’ LEONARD PART 6, 
now this. TV super-dad Bill 
Cosby should pay attention to 
Dirty Harry Callahan when he 
says, “A man’s gotta know his 
limitations.” In this spiritless 
comedy, Cosby plays an ambi- 
tious professional father who 
ignores his family, dies in an 
accident, and comes back as a 
ghost to learn an important les- 
son about life. Various ghost 
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Director Joe Dante’s rubber mischief-maker from GREMLINS 2. 


effects, mostly Cosby sinking 
into beds and floors and falling 
through walls, are as equally 
artificial as the dramaturgy. 
And Cos gets no help from the 
direction of friend Sidney Poit- 
ier or the limp script by S.S. 
Wilson and Brent Maddock 
(SHORT CIRCUIT and BAT- 
TERIES NOT INCLUDED). 


© Dann Gire 


GREMLINS 2 


Directed by Joe Dante. Warner Bros, 6/90, 
108 mins. With: Christopher Lee, Phoebe 
Cates, Zach Galligan. 

Here it is, the best genre 
sequel since BRIDES OF 
DRACULA (1960). Probably 
no director but Joe Dante 
would appreciate the level of 
praise in that line. Certainly no 
one but Dante could have 
fashioned this return of theani- 
matronic Mogwai into the 
most sustained, seamless array 
of visual puns and in-jokes ever 
seen. Dante's comic wit en- 
hances rather than intrudes up 
on this follow-up to his 1984 
black comedy. Gizmo ts a pri- 
soner in the high-tech research 
lab of a mad geneticist, Chris- 
topher Lee in a superb comic 
performance, and it isn't long 
before the “good” Gremlin ts 
sprayed with water and spawns 
dozens of hideous offspring. 
Dante directs the frantic result 
as a claustrophobic tour de 
force, rarely venturing outside 
his Clamp Tower setting, a 
high-rise spoof of Donald 
Trump's Manhattan headquar- 
ters. For all the emphasis on 
the special effects by Rick 
Baker and his army of techni- 
cians, Dante recognizes that 
the film would be nothing with- 
outits actors, and he’s assem- 
bled one of his best ensemble 
casts. Not a frame of film ts 
wasted in this treat for genre 
fanatics and mainstream film- 
goers alike. @ @ @ Bill Kelley 


HARDWARE | 


Directed by Richard Stanley. Millimeter 
Films, 92 mins, 7/90. With: Dylan McDer- 
mott, Stacy Travis, John Lynch, Iggy Pop. 








Everything that could go 


wrong has gone wrong in the 
bleak, disease-ridden cyber- 
punk future of this TERMI- 
NATOR retread. When scav- 
enger Dylan McDermott finds 
the head of a discarded robot it 
turns out to be part of a killer 
cyborg that reconstructs itself 
and goes ona low-budget ram- 
page. Writer/ director Richard 
Stanley’s music video back- 
ground provides for lots of low- 
key lighting and strobe effects 
that make viewinga chore. The 
finale is slam-bang, complete 
with grue makeups. 

® Dan Scapperotti 


LISA 
Directed by Gary Sherman. MGM/UA, 
4/90, 86 mins. With: Chery! Ladd, D.W. 
Moffett, Staci Keanan, Tanya Fenmore, Jef- 
frey Tambor. 

A nicely effective suspense 
thriller squarely in the psycho 
horror slasher genre that has 
caught on with teen audiences. 
It'san idea William Castle tried 
to milk generations ago with | 
SAW WHAT YOU DID(1965), 
handled much better here by 
Chicago-based director Gary 
Sherman, working up to the 
level of his debut feature RAW 
MEAT (1973). Fourteen year- 
old Staci Keanan is convincing 
in the title role of a sexually 
blossoming schoolgirl who 
courts a fantasy suitor by 
phone because her repressed 
mom (Cheryl Ladd) has banned 
dating. Trouble is, her secret 
Prince Charming, D.W. Mot- 
fett in a suavely creepy pertor- 
mance, turns out to be a psy- 
chotic serial killer who stalks 
his female victims by phone. 
Sherman's climactic, visceral 
payoff is worth the wait and 
more than redeems him for the 
misstep of POLTERGEIST 
IIl. @ @ @ Frederick S. Clarke 


ROBOCOP 2 
Directed by Irvin Kershner. Orion Pictures, 
6/90, 117 mins. With: Peter Weller, Nancy 
Allen, Dan O Herlihy, Gabriel Damon, 
Director Irvin Kershner’s 
sequel is a blunt, graceless fol- 
low-up to the original ROBO- 
COP. Frank Miller's script 
pays only lip-service tothe con- 





FILM RATINGS 


cerns of the ‘9Os, then falls back 
on the most mechanical of sum- 
mer-action plotlines. The film 
lurches unevenly from genuine 
inspiration (a little league team 
that robs and trashes an 
appliance store), to broad 
camp (Robo, reprogrammed 
to present a more positive role 
model, lectures children on 
good manners and nutrition). 
All the blood-letting in between 
is so weirdly inappropriate it 
can only be described as gratui- 
tous (e.g. the graphic brain 
surgery). 

To be fair, there are some 
entertaining action sequences, 
as wellas Phil Tippett’s superb, 
stop-motion animation of the 
robotic heavy, RoboCop 2 
as frightening a beast as you 
could ever wish. But, unlikethe 
original film, this one cant 
escape the commercial calcula- 
tion behind its creation. In the 
end, it’s blood without heart. 

Interesting side note: the 
film opens with the Orion logo, 
then dives straight into the 
action, with all credits—in- 
cluding title—held ‘ul the end. 
The start of a trend? 

® Dan Persons 
A SHOCK TO THESYSTEM 


Directed by Jan Egleson. Corsair, 4/90, 82 
mins. With: Michael Caine, Elizabeth 
McGovern, Swoosie Kurtz, Peter Riegert. 
In today’s dog-eat-dog New 
York, a disgusted ad-man 
(Michael Caine) discovers—as 
he puts it in wicked narra- 
tion—his “magical powers:” he 
can make his life easier by mak- 
ing certain people (like his wife, 
a “witch”) disappear (by grav- 
ity, electricity, combustion. . . ) 
This nasty, glossy, black- 
comic suspenser sometimes 
Suggests a tail-end-of-the- 
Eighties equivalent to Hitch- 
cock; even the obvious 
STRANGERS ONATRAIN 
bit with an incriminating 
cigarette lighter comes off 
seamlessly. Director Jan Egle- 
son (supported by smart artis- 
tic and technical colleagues) is 
a high-style talent to watch for. 
@@@ Michael Fenimore 





SPACED INVADERS 


Directed by Patrick Read Johnson. Buena 
Vista, 4/90, 100 mins. With: Douglas Barr, 
Royal Dano, Ariana Richards, JJ. Ander- 
son, Gregg Berger. 

Despite good Martian make- 
up and excellent spaceship 
miniatures and effects, this isa 
failed science fiction comedy, 
produced independently as 
MARTIANS!!! by Smart Egg 
Pictures and picked up by Dis- 
ney for release. It’s Halloween, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
famous Orson Welles’ “War of 
the Worlds” radio broadcast 
and a passing Martian cruiser 
picks up the rebroadcast and 
crashes to Earth. Its fumbling 
five-thing crew, plus an obliga- 
tory cute robot, are mistaken 
for trick or treaters by everone 
except feisty old Royal Dano 
and new kid in town Ariana 
Richards. There's too much 
driving back and forth along 
cornfields and endless misfired 
jokes before the—surprise! 
happy ending. 

® Judith Harris 





TALES FROM THE 
DARKSIDE: THE MOVIE 
Directed by ‘John Harrison. Paramount, 
§/90, 100 mins. With: Deborah Harry, 
Christian Slater, David Johansen, William 
Hickey. 

A paint-by-numbers horror 
anthology, produced by Lau- 
rel Entertainment, the folks 
who brought you the TV ver- 
sion. The movie promised bet- 
ter production values (but 
things still look pretty low- 
budget), more risk-taking 
(don't look for it here), better 
writing (better than nothing) 
and, of course more gory 
effects (which are here, yes 
indeed). Unless you're a gore- 
hound, the splat-and-goo effects 
won't carry the movie, which 
suffers on almost every level. 
There are a couple of brief res- 
pites of ghoulish humor from 
co-screenwriter Michael Mc- 
Dowell (BEETLEJUICE), but 
most of the tales suffer fromthe 
stupidity factor (i.e. characters 
who like to walk into dark 
rooms containing killer cats), 
rivaling some of the worst sum- 


Schwarzenegger meets rebel leader Kuato in TOTAL RECALL. 
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Peter Weller as RoboCop, 
facing down his own personal 
sequel in ROBOCOP 2. 


mer camp slasher movies. 
Director John Harrison did 
eight episodes of the television 
series, and it shows in his big- 
screen debut. @® Dan Perez 


TOTAL RECALL 


Directed by Paul Verhoeven. Tri-Star, 6/90, 
109 mins. With: Arnold Schwarzenegger, 
Sharon Stone, Rachel Ticotin, Ronny Cox, 
Michael Ironside. 

Part body slam, part head 
trip, this hybrid of two differ- 
ent science fiction traditions 
combines the action-oriented 
adventure of outer space with 
the mental peregrinations of 
inner space. That space between 
the ears was surveyed with 
mind-bending brilliance by 
revered science fiction writer 
Phillip K. Dick , whose short 
story “We Can Remember It 
for You Wholesale” is the 
source of this really big budget 
epic. Dick would be pleased to 
know that although the high- 
octane pyrotechnics are virtu- 
ally non-stop, the best energy 
here is all psychic, as Arnold 
Schwarzenegger journeys to 
Mars to lead an underground 
(or maybe subliminal) revolu- 
tion. Always a cold-blooded 
customer Robo-auteur Paul 
Verhoeven handles the Uz 
bursts and combat acrobatics 
with his accustomed clinical 
detachment. Together, the two 
Aryans pump tron and Irony at 
a dizzying pace—for every 
innocent bystander ripped to 
shreds by gunfire, there’s a 
wicked throwaway gag (look 
fast for the “Mars Today” dis- 
penser). As for the visual 
effects, Sharon Stone is lethal 
and luscious as a gymnastic 
femme fatale, but the Mars 
matte jobs by Dream Quest are 
a disappointment. 

@ @ Thomas Doherty 
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The comic book craze 
shows how it’s easy being 
green at the boxoffice. 


By Daniel Schweiger 

The movie no Hollywood major 
would back has turned into the 
biggest independent hit in film his- 
tory. By the end of May, Golden 
Harvest’s TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES had amassed 
a staggering $118 million at the 
boxoffice since opening March 30, 
including a. record-breaking $32 
million take in just its first week. 
The film dethroned the previous 
independent boxoffice champ, 
Vestron’s DIRTY DANCING— 
earning $63 million in 1987—bya 
wide margin. Harvest spent $12 
million on the film’s production 
and distributor New Line Cinema 
laid out a reported $17 million to 
promote its release. 


The magnitude of the film’s suc- 
cess won Harvest production chief 
Tom Gray respect (and envy) for 
having the prescience to back the 
project (20:4:32). Gray had brought 
in puppet master Jim Henson, 
whose London-based Creature 
Shop created the film’s Turtles, 
and selected Steve Barron to 
direct, due to his experience on 
Henson’s puppet series THE 
STORYTELLER. Barron’s cine- 
matographer John Fenner had 
photographed the three episodes 
of the Henson series Barron 
directed, including its pilot. Onthe 
crest of the film’s unprecedented 
success and Henson's key contri- 
bution to its puppet technology 
know-how came Henson's unex- 
pected passing on May IS. (Hen- 
son’s own—now final—puppet 
feature, THE WITCHES, sits on 
the shelf at Warner Bros). 


The only premise more unusual 
than weapon-wielding amphibi- 
ans might be the film’s teaming ofa 
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Hong Kong fight coordinator 
with an aerospace engincer. Those 
are the backgrounds of its pro- 
ducer David Chan and scripter 
Todd Langen. Harvest brought in 
Chan once they agreed to finance 
producer Kim Dawson and co- 
scripter Bobby Herbeck’s ambi- 
tious project, to insure that the 
film would offer the kind of stunt- 
work and tongue-in-cheek humor 
that served asa profitable formula 
for the company’s CANNON- 
BALL RUN series. 

Chan grew up in Harvest’s 
Hong Kong home base, the center 
of Asia’s prolific film industry. A 
martial arts buff, Chan went to 
work for Harvest’s international 
division in the 70s and oversaw 
Kung-Fu efforts like THE BIG 
BRAWL and THE PROTEC- 
TOR, starring Jackie Chan (no 
relation). When Chan was assigned 
by production chief Gray to work 
on Harvest’s newcomic book pro}- 
ect in 1988, Chan recalled being 
surprised. “Gray mentioned TEEN- 
AGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES, and I said, ‘What?”” 
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Lights, camera, boxoffice! Filming the animatronic TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES, which catapulted to over $100 million as the year’s first surprise hit. 


Going through the comics cre- 
ated by Kevin Eastman and Peter 
Laird, Chan realized their eccen- 
tric premise couldn't be realized in 
Hong Kong. “We didn’t have the 
technical facilities for those crea- 
tures, so | convinced Golden Har- 
vest to shoot in America,” said 
Chan. Next to getting puppet mas- 
ter Henson’s creations ready for 
shooting, Harvest’s biggest pres- 
sure was coming up with a usable 
script after Herbeck’s first draft 
proved unsatisfactory to Eastman 
and Laird, who held storyapproval. 

Harvest sought another comedy 
writer—Herbeck had worked on 
such TV shows as THE JEFFER- 
SONS—to hone the zany person- 


alities that made for the Turtles’ 


cult following and chose Langen, 
currently head writer for THE 
WONDER YEARS. Langen worked 
three years for Hughes Aircraft on 
NASA's space shuttle before real- 
izing that what he really wanted to 
do was write. “After work, I'd sit 
down and write,” he said. “I ended 
up with thirty spec scripts.” 
Langen had seen the Turtles 


Director Steve Barron with the late Jim Henson (r), the Turtles’ Muppet godfather. 





only once,on ENTERTAINMENT 
TONIGHT, when he accepted the 
job of revising Herbeck’s script. 
“Bobby’s needed restructuring,” 
he said. “I had to make the dia- 
logue sophisticated where it was 
flat, and really delineate the char- 
acters. I didn't have timetoread all 
of the issues, so I based my work 
on the first collection. I avoided 
seeing the cartoon—since this had 
to be more than something on Sat- 
urday morning. I didn't want to be 
too campy or serious, which was 
BATMAN’ problem. It was so 
dark and soulless that I didn’t care 
about anyone. That’s the Turtles’ 
difference, their wild personalities 
draw people to the film.” 

Though Henson’s Turtles 
wouldn't be fully operational 
until the first day of shooting, 
Chan had rigorously prepared for 
their action scenes. “I’m a hands- 
on producer, and made sure every 
move was blocked out,” he said. 
“You couldn't improvise with 
sophisticated creatures like these. 
We ended up refilming a lot of the 
fights, particularly during a nun- 
chuck battle with the Foot. It 
looked spectacular, but was way 
too harsh. We were making a 
comedy, nota karate film.” 

After filming wrapped, Chan's 
attention centered on post-pro- 
duction, including meticulously 
lip-synching the Turtles’ dialogue, 
with input from Langen. Chan 
estimated the production came in 
just five percent over budget. 
“That's because everything had to 
be done right,” said Chan. “We 
tightened Steve's pacing by trim- 
ming his scenes, instead of hap- 
hazardly eliminating them. Even 
though Harvest had the final cut, 
Steve feels he’s had more freedom 
with us than anywhere.” 
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In aworld of bumptious hi-jinx sex is a galaxy far, far away 


TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 


A New Line Cinema release of a Golden Harvest 
presentation of a Limelight production, in 
association with Gary Propper, co-produced by 
Graham Cottle. 3/90, 93 mins. In Dolby & color. 
Director, Steve Barron. Producers, Kim Dawson, 
Simon Fields & David Chan. Executive producer, 
Raymond Chow. Director of photography, John 
Fenner. Editor, Sally Menke. Production designer, 
Roy Forge Smith. Art director, Gary Wissner. 
Creatures designed by Jim Henson's Creature 
Shop; supervisor, John Stephenson. Henson 
visual supervisor, Ray Scott. Henson designers, 
Peter Brooke, Nigel Booth & John Blakeley. Set 
designer, Jerry Hall. Music, John Du Prez. 
Sound, Lee Orloff, Steve Maslow, Michael 
Herbick & Gregg Landaker. Screenplay by Todd 
W. Langen & Bobby Herbeck, from a story by 
Herbeck, based on cartoon characters created by 
Kevin Eastman & Peter Laird. 


April O'Neil Judith Hoag 
Casey Jones Elias Koteas 
Raphael Joch Pais 
Michaelangelo Michelan Sisti 
Donatello Leif Tilden 
Leonardo David Forman 


Michael Turney 
Jay Patterson 
James Saito 


Danny Pennington 
Charles Pennington 
The Shredder 


ORDA SU 9 2 
by Charles Leayman 


Every culture gets the (popu- 
lar) art it deserves. Whether the 
“cultural logic of late capitalism” 
is defined as postmodern or 
simply decadent, it undeniably 
harbors strange flowers in the 
loamy soil of the national imagi- 
nation. The TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES phenomenon 
is surely one of the weirdest and its 
unexpected popularity, first with 
young adults and then withadoles- 
cents and children, covertly sig- 
nals some of our society's deepest 
concerns. 

First incarnated as a comic strip 
spoof in 1984 by Peter Laird and 
Kevin Eastman, the Turtles evolved 
through a string of commodities: 
comics, an animated TV series, a 
video sport (“Best combat game 
ever!” according to one college 
junior), stuffed toys, and even a 
cereal! From the beginning the 
Turtles embodied a pulpy blend of 
Bruce Lee, Godzilla, samurai 
movies, ANIMAL HOUSE, Cali- 
fornia-speak (“Cowabunga! Radi- 
cal! Hey, Dude!”), skateboards, 
and those Disneyesque “funny ani- 
mals” that Laird and Eastman 
“wanted to give a kick in the ass 
to.” Though the four heroes 
dubbed, in a goof on Renaissance 
painters: Leonardo, Raphael, 
Donatello, and Michelangelo 
gradually lost some of the insider 
parody that so appealed to their 
initial readership, they main- 
tained a whacked-out, wise-crack- 
ing plausibility that even grade 


school kids came to admire. For 
here was a gang of ultimate outsid- 
ers (a position with which most 
children can readily identify) who 
took care of business and had fun 
doing it, kept afloat on a constant 
stream of pizzas, television, dumb 
remarks, and kung-fu. 

The inevitable film version of 
the Turtle saga turns out to be 
much better and funnier than one 
could have hoped. Director Steve 
Barron (best known for guiding 
the likes of Michael Jackson and 
ZZ Top through their MTV paces) 
nimbly juggles the slapstick, duels, 
and touches of wit that have made 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
rURTLES, the movie, such a 
crowd-pleaser. Given a concept of 
such supreme ridiculousness, Bar- 
ron manages not only credibility 
and even a bit of pathos, but deliv- 
ers action sequences shot with Sat- 
urday matinee adrenalin. 

Thanks to Jim Henson's Crea- 
ture Shop animatronics crew, the 
lurtles and Splinter, the rat who 
serves as their nin-jitsu master, 
come alive on screen with amiable 
believability. Though somewhat 
hard to distinguish, save for 
Raphael, the turtles leap from 
panel to screen with surprising 
verve. Oddly haunting are the 
flashbacks depicting Splinter’s 
past: both his discovery of the 
baby turtles and the account of his 
nin-jitsu master’s death. In the lat- 
ter, especially, with black back- 
grounds broken only by the lit 





Leonardo comforts Raphael after a bruising encounter with The Foot, for kids an anthem of 
empowerment, a rousing acceptance of oneself as “cool” in all one's seeming freakishness. 


principal figures, the shots seem to 
emerge from some timeless, fairy- 
tale, Oedipal unconscious familiar 
from Grimm to the Arabian 
Nights. 

Splinter appears at one point in 
a vision as the Turtles meditate 
around a forest campfire, his 
transcendant authority echoing 
both Merlin and Tolkien. But the 
mystical currency he embodies ts 
all too familiar: namely, allegiance 
to the All-Wise Father. His influ- 
ence extends to other characters as 
well, including Danny, the disillu- 
sioned runaway who adopts the 
Foot, the martial arts crime family 
terrorizing New York, as a substi- 
tute family, but climactically reu- 
nites with his significantly single- 
parent Dad (where’s Mom?). Even 
April, the Turtles’ TV reporter 
friend, eulogizes the memory ol a 
dead father, hiding them in her 
family’s decaying country home, a 
poignant reminder of an idealized 
past wherein father knew best and 
the city’s ills were out of sight and 
mind. 

April herself is the by now con- 
ventional “independent woman:” 
a well-off Yuppie who lives alone, 
pursues an active career, and 
makes her own sexual choices. But 
given the script’s adolescent per- 
spective, April is a figment, an 
object of pubescent desire who 
remains unthreatening and unreal. 
Though April gains an uneasy suit- 
or in Casey Jones (Elias Koteas ), 
the gruff street fighter who comes 


to the Turtles’ aid, their scenes 
together jar the movie's tone. 
Though Casey finally becomes 
April's bedmate, the kids in the 
audience don't buy it fora min- 
ute. Their clearest response to 
Casey is laughter when the 
porch swing on which he’s re- 
clining collapses. In the Turtles’ 
world, sex is a galaxy far, far 
away. 

For all its bumptious hi-jinx, 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES has a naggingly 
downbeat ambience. The open- 
ing crime-spree montage in 
New York City, for instance, 
sets a tone of social crisis that’s 
too realistic to be genuinely 
funny. The notion of unwanted 
children seduced into crime 
sets a bleak tone amplified by 
an overall mise en scene of 
dark, enclosed spaces, garbage- 
strewn streets, perilous roof-tops, 
and free-floating violence, all set 
to wall-to-wall synthesizer rock 
which, as in real-life cities, keeps 
the stressed inhabitants compul- 
sively active. Indeed, the film’ssen- 
sibility is urban to the max: a 
videot’s delight of cheap fast food 
(onscreen promos included), 
latchkey kids, and hip cynicism. 

The film's violence is another 
sobering factor. Though stylized 
and larded with acrobatic humor, 
the frequent ass-kicking within 
such a hyper-paranoid cityscape 
suggests a displaced version of 
street gang warfare, a clash of eth- 
nic identities. Like several other 
relatively recent American films 
(GUNG HO and BLACK RAIN 
come immediately to mind), 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 


continued on page 61 


Splinter, the Turtle’s nin-jitsu master. 














Friedkin’s use of fairy tale horror is barking up the wrong tree 





THE GUARDIAN 

A Universal Pictures release of a Joe Wizan 
production, co-produced by Todd Black, Mickey 
Borofsky & Dan Greenburg. 4/90, % mins. In 
Dolby & color. Director, William Friedkin. 
Producer, Wizan. Executive producer, David 
Salven. Director of photography, John A. 
Alonzo. Editor, Seth Flaum. Production : 
Gregg Fonseca. Art director, Bruce Miller. 
Special effects supervisor, Phil Cory. Visual 
effects, Set designer, Sarah Budick. Costume 
designer, Denise Cronenberg. Music, Jack Hues. 
Sound, James R. Alexander & Tom Causey. 
Stunt coordinator, Buddy Joe Hooker. Screenplay 
by Steven Volk, Greenburg & Friedkin, based on 
Greenburg’s story “The Nanny.” 


Camilla Jenny Seagrove 

Phil ; .. Dwier Brown 

Kate ’ Carey Lowell 

Ned Runcie ... Brad Hall 

Ralph Hess Miguel Ferrer 

ee) 
by Thomas Doherty 


Robed in Catholic ritual, 
pulsing to the tune of tubular 
bells, and levitated by thereto- 
fore unseen special effects, 
THE EXORCIST did for hor- 
ror what STAR WARS later 
did forscience fiction—madea 
despised genre respectable as 
culture and commerce. Satirized 
and sequeled to death— Roman 
Catholic Numeral III] will be 
unleashed shortly—it’s easy to 
forget the wallop it packed back in 
1974. Sure, the “power of Christ 
compels you!” scene plays a little 
baroque today, but the blend of 
Georgetown modernity and Old 
Testament iconography, CAT 
scans and holy water, remains one 
of the great counter-clockwise 
turns of postmodern horror. 

As the ads persistently remind 
us, THE GUARDIAN is director 
William Friedkin’s first return to 
the genre since Linda Blair got too 
tight with her crucifix. Not only is 
it no EXORCIST, it’s no EXOR- 
CIST Il. It plays more like a 
straight-to-video knock-off from 
Vestron than the horror home- 
coming of one of Hollywood's a- 
blest helmsmen. After his nasty 
comeback in TOLIVE AND DIE 
IN L.A., hurricane Billy has hit a 
severe subtropical depression. 

Despite a title that befits 
Charles Bronson, THE GUARD- 
IAN is about a druid priestess, not 
an urban vigilante. It opens with 
an inane credit crawl about tree- 
worshipping pagans and then 
blasts out a whiplash sound- 
track —a terrific Jack Hues cello 
score synched to contrapuntally 
timed credits. An introductory 
vignette introduces Camilla (Jenny 
Seagrove) at work—warmly effi- 
cient, beautifully British, dread- 
fully druidical. Her MO is to hire 
herself out as a nanny to yuppie 
couples, kidnap their infants, and 
force-feed the babies—to a tree. 
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The rather dense employers never 
wonder why this knock out, non- 
minority babe is in the minimum 
wage childcare biz. 

As horror hooks go, infanticide 
is certainly original—and despica- 
ble. Wiping out hormonally 
crazed teenagers is reasonable 
enough, almost a public service, 
but threatening four-week-olds 
with ritual sacrifice can make a 
confirmed slice and dice aficio- 
nado blanch. (A trimester earlier 
and the film would be in the realm 
of abortion politics.) The total 
innocence and dependence of the 
unsentient victim renders moot at 
last one traditional horror compo- 
nent—identification. The threat 
here is less to the kid than the 
parents, the response not so much 
fear and dread as guilt and grief. 
There’s something creepy about 
using an infant as a McGuffin. 
Thankfully, the spectator is 
spared any baby bloodletting 
Camilla offers the tot up to her 
huge tree god which mystically 
absorbs the kid into its bark. Not 
incidentally, the film sordidly 
exploits parental anxiety and ma- 
ternal guilt—if Mom had stayed 
home and minded the baby like 
she should, then vicious nanny 
nymphs would not be barking jun- 
ior up a tree. 

The acting is—wooden? As the 
thirtysomething breeders, Phil 
(Dwier Brown) and Kate (Carey 
Lowell) are blank and colorless, 
the kind of people who shouldn't 
reproduce anyway. Former SNL 
regular Brad Hall plays Ned Run- 
cie, an architect with a crush on 





Carey Lowell (I) and Dwier Brown (r) welcome their new nanny, Jenny Seagrove. It's not 
quite the entrance Father Merrin made, suitcase in hand, in Friedkin’s THE EXORCIST. 


Camilla. He follows her into the 
woods where she takes off her 
clothes and nestles in an oak cre- 
vice, her limbs entwined in its 
branches. She sends wolves after 
him. Miguel Ferrer, who is every- 
where these days, has an all-too- 
brief part as the couple's friend. 

Friedkin uses woozy fish eye 
baby POV shots and vertiginous 
perspectives on falling objects to 
turn up the tension—real scary 
stuff like a slow motion shot ofa 
baby’s bottle cascading into a 
waste basket. Without a major 
road system to let fly on, he seems 
at a total loss. Maybe he needs the 
space, speed, and obstacles of the 
L.A. freeway system to catch 
fire—indoors, his camera move- 
ments are stuffy and housebound. 
Actually, for a movie set in the 
canyons around El Lay, the film is 
curiously car-less. Having forced 
himself to go cold turkey on car 
chases, Friedkin inadvertently 
comes up with the most unbelieva- 
ble moment inthe whole fantasy 
when Camilla leaves the suburban 
home and says she wants to walk 
downtown. 

The California setting provides 
a few amusing moments with 
earthquake tremors—the Chi- 
cago transplants freak, and the 
locals nonchalantly estimate the 
Richter scale reading. Also, as be- 
fits the locale, the populace listens 
to New Age music and soothing 
FM announcers, but as befits a 
red-blooded American, environ- 
mental sensitivity has its limits: the 
yuppie architect tries to repulse 
the wolves with a shotgun and the 


desperate husband tears into 
the oak with a chainsaw. 

The roadway trouble points 
to a more concrete problem. 
The Hansel and Gretel picture 
book Camilla reads to her 
charges—a volume complete 
with anthropomorphic tree 
pop-ups —cues the film’s eager- 
ness to tap into the Grimm uses 
of fairy tale enchantment. But 
in a culture whose horrors are 
located more in the mean 
streets than the dark woods, 
the forest and tree imagery has 
lost much of its power to ter- 
rify. Besides, an urban warrior 
like Friedkin doesn’t seem to 
have a feel for the mystery and 
power of The Woods—com- 
pare the forest on the outskirts 
of Spielbergian suburbia in 
E.T. Characteristically, Fried- 
kin’s idea of a woodbound 
threat is to haveatrio of motor- 
cycle maniacs come upon Camilla, 
a set-up that really does belongina 
Charles Bronson movie. (She 
lures them to her tree god and his 
roots rip out theirs.) 

What THE GUARDIAN lacks 
above all is any sense of what it’s 
about. Giving the devil his due, 
THE EXORCIST took its Cathol- 
icism seriously. The Jesuit-edu- 
cated screenplay by William Peter 
Blatty was a sincere attempt to 
confront the existence of evilinthe 
world. THE GUARDIAN is 
loopy and lazy — part fantasy, part 
melodrama, all muddled. We 
never know the source, nature, or 
limits of the guardian’s powers— 
not only can she kill from a dis- 
tance, but she can clean up blood 
with the wave of her hand. A 
melange of horror film references 
serve only to remind us of better 
films—the wolf attack evokes 
WOLFEN, the animated tree 
branches recall Sam Raimi’s THE 
EVIL DEAD, and the baby-ab- 
sorbing tree inevitably brings to 
mind its apple-throwing parents 
from the fantasy classic THE 
WIZARD OF OZ. At least it 
doesn't squeal, “Feed me!” 

After eighty minutes of this 
nonsense, in the big cross-cut 
climax, the yuppie husband 
attacks the tree god with a chain- 
saw while back at home the now- 
grotty nanny nymphattacks wifey 
and babe. As the chainsaw rips 
into the bark, the tree lets out 
blood and the stricken druid 
priestess bleeds insympathy. You 
wonder where the sap is. Then it 
dawns on you. Cj 
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REVIEWS 


Special Effects for THE GUARDIAN, William Friedkin Style 


By Steve Biodrowski 
The mechanical effects work 





of Peter Chesney's Image 
Engineering company was 
dropped from THE GUARDIAN 
in favor of new mechanical 
effects supervised by Phil Cory. 
Director William Friedkin's 
explanation in the Los Angeles 
Times was that the original 
effects did not “work.” Members 
of Chesney's crew denied that. 
Apparently Chesney's effects 
did accomplish what they were 
designed to do. They only failed 
to “work” in the sense that 
Friedkin decided his original 
approach was too suggestive of 
a monster movie. 

Friedkin originally wanted to 
portray the movements of the 
film's tree god more explicitly 
while avoiding an anthropomor- 
phic look. “We wanted the tree 
to look formidable, but we didn't 
want it to look like a monster— 
Billy Friedkin was very adamant 
about that,” said sculptor Daniel 
Miller, hired to design and build 
the tree by production designer 
Greg Fonseca, who had worked 
with Miller on HONEY, | 
SHRUNK THE KIDS. “In some 
of the original drawings, the tree 
had more of a face, and Billy 
kept after me to lose it. It ended 
up with a mouth, and some 
branches that could or couldn't 
be seen as arms, and splintered 
wood that suggested teeth toa 
certain extent.” 

Two versions of the tree were 
built originally, full-scale and 
three-quarter scale, because the 
size of the full-scale tree 
hampered the desired movement, 
which required branches to 
bend in an arc rather than pivot 
as if on joints. “One of the 
parameters that Friedkin set for 
me was that he didn't want it to 
look like a rubber suit: he didn't 
want it to bend; he wanted it to 
look like it was breaking,” said 
Miller. “The more movements 
that you incorporate into a limb, 
root, or trunk, the more difficult 
it became to achieve this look, 
because things have to be built 
for multiple takes. You couldn't 
physically break a piece; it had 
to be pre-broken and closed 
back up.” 

The three-quarter scale tree 
was designed for storyboarded 
high-angle shots looking down 
through the branches as the tree 
leaned over to menace its 
victims. The prop was aban- 
doned, however, when Friedkin 
decided he didn't like the shot. 


After the scene was tested on 
video, Miller remembered the 
director commenting that it was 
too reminiscent of a “Godzilla- 
type movement.” Also, there 
were problems placing the prop 
accurately on the set so that its 
scale would match the fore- 
ground and background. 

“The simple thing to do was 
redesign the shot,” said Miller. 
“Even though we'd already 
spent a lot of money on the 
three-quarter scale tree, | was 
never very happy with it. We did 
manage it [the movement] toa 
large degree of success, but it 
was never thoroughly convinc- 
ing. It was mostly the scale 
difference. Suggesting the 
movements without really 
showing them was much more 
effective.” 

The full-size tree was used to 
incorporate some of the 
movements originally deemed 
too difficult to achieve full- 
scale. This was the first of 
several changes which led to 
friction with Chesney's crew, 
who were providing the 
mechanics for Miller's sculp- 
tures. “The original script called 
for Dwier Brown to chop down 
the tree with an ax,” said Miller. 
“One man with an ax would take 
three weeks to kill this tree. Soa 
chainsaw was introduced, but 
even with a chainsaw it would 
still take a week and a half, so 
they decided that the tree was 
going to explode when Brown 
hit itin a very vulnerable spot. 
The actual fight scene was 
escalated—there had to be a lot 
of blood lines. This the tree 
wasn't built for.” 

Also abandoned was the 
attempt to film the full-size tree 
in the studio. “After they saw 
the tree on stage, they quickly 
came to the apt conclusion that 
it was too big to shoot 
adequately with a fake forest,” 


recalled Miller. “It was like a 
‘monster in a phone booth,’ 
according to Billy Friedkin.” 
Miller had to disassemble the 
prop and rebuild it on location 
near Magic Mountain Amuse- 
ment Park in Valencia, Califor- 
nia. Since the materials were 
mostly weather-proof, going 
outside was no major obstacle, 
though the tree had to be more 
securely anchored to the 
ground, because of the terrain. 
The tree's head was built 
separately and lifted on witha 
crane. Asecond, larger head 
remained on the ground, for the 
shot of a punk being devoured. 

Once the tree was completely 
rebuilt on location, the friction 
between Friedkin and Chesney 
over the revisions finally led to 
Image Engineering's dismissal 
from the production. Chesney 
declined to discuss the reasons 
for his departure. As his 
replacement, Friedkin hired 
union effects man Cory, who 
had worked with him on TO 
LIVE AND DIE IN L.A. Miller's 
tree was again disassembled, so 
that Cory could completely 
re-do the mechanics inside. 

“The look of the tree 
remained the same,” said Cory. 
“We puta big hinge inside, with 
two hydraulic rams so it could 
lean over all the way to the 
ground. And we had to plumb it 
for all the blood that came out 
of it. We used about 1200 
gallons.” Miller built a half-scale 
model of balsa wood and foam 
to be exploded. 

Also affected by the change- 
over were Matthew Mungle's 
makeup effects for two of the 
three punks killed by the tree. 
Since the production shut down 
for three weeks when Cory 
came on, Mungle used the 
additional time to perfect his 
work. For the shot of the punk 
impaled by a root which shoots 


Makeup artist Matthew Mungle applies a tree-like design on Jenny Seagrove. 
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Seagrove as Camilla, perched on her 
tree god, a wood and urethane prop 
designed by sculptor Daniel Miller. 


up from the ground, Mungle 
built a fake body and buried the 
actor with only his head and 
arms exposed. Where Image 
Engineering's root had been 
hand-operated, Cory rigged 
one with air hydraulics fora 
more visceral impact. 

Cory also added squibs to the 
wax head Mungle and Ed 
French cast for the punk whose 
face is smashed by a swinging 
branch. “That really made the 
blood burst out,” said Mungle. 
The effect was filmed three 
times to please Friedkin, who 
decided on location that he 
wanted to see the head fly out of 
frame so fast that the audience 
would see only blood. “He 
changes his mind a lot,” said 
Mungle of Friedkin. “He'd say, 
‘Don't take the storyboards liter- 
ally, Matthew, because we're 
not locked into them atall.”” 

Mungle’s biggest contribution 
was Jenny Seagrove’'s full-body 
tree makeup for her confronta- 
tion with Carey Lowell. “She 
was supposed to have a dress 

continued on page 60 
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HORROR/SF | 


Frankenstein, Earth Vs the Fiying Saucer, 
Golden Voyage of Sinbad, The Time Machine, 
Freaks, it Came From Outer Space, Man of a 
Thousand Faces, Them, They Came From 
Within, King Kong, Dr. Terror's House of Hor- 
rors, Legend of Hell House, The Tingler, Mon- 
ster on the Campus, It, The Terror From 
Beyond Space, Phantom of the Paradise, 
Phantom of the Opera 62, The Mole People, 
Son of Kong, Incredible Shrinking Man, 
Squirm, Mad Monster Party, Psycho, Willard, 
Creeping Flesh, Homicidal, Night of the Living 
Dead, Texas Chainsaw Massacre, Silent Night 
Evil Night, Invasion of the Saucer Men, The 
Green Slime, War of the Worids - 60 mins. 


The Thing, Man Who Turned to Stone, Fiend 
Without a Face, Barbarella, Rodan, Blood 
Beast From Outer Space, Giant Gila Monster, 
The Alligator People, Curse of the Fly, Chil- 
dren of the Damned, The Gamma People, Day 
of the Triffids, Attack of the Crab Monsters, 
The Human Vapor, Target Earth, Varan the 
Unbelievable, Creeping Unknown, The Omega 
Man, 20 Million Miles to Earth, Lattitude Zero, 
The Unknown Terror, Monster That Chal- 
lenged The World, The Andromeda Strain, 
Monster from Green Hell, Five, First Men inthe 
Moon, This isiand Earth, The Invisible Ray, 
Forbidden Pianet, Godzilla King of the Mon- 
sters - 60 mins. 


Werewolf in a Girls Dormitory, Corridors of 
Blood, Attack of the Killer Shrews, Eegah!, 
Creature From the Haunted Sea, Creature 
Walks Among Us, Horror of Party Beach, The 
Old Dark House (Castle), The Mysterous 
island (29), The Bride of Frankenstein, The 
Skull, Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman, From 
Hell It Came, Gorilla at Large, Bride of the 
Monster, The Haunting, The Mummy (31), 
Frankenstein 1970, The Slime People, Dr. 
Biood’s Coffin, Mighty Joe Young, Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers, The Manster, The Exor- 
cist, The Crawling Hand, Haunted Strangier, 
Curse of the Demon, Abominable Snowman of 
the Himalayas, Little Shop of Horrors (Cor- 
man), Fearless Vampire Killers, The Phantom 
of the Opera ('42), The Devil Dollis (Browning), 
The Climax (Karloff) - 60 mins. 


__HORROR/SF IV (HAMMER HORROR) _ 
Curse of Frankenstein, Reve of Frank- 
enstein, Evil of Frankenstein, Frankenstein 
Created Woman, Frankenstein Must Be 

. Horror of Frankenstein, Franken- 
stein & the Monster From Hell, Hound of the 
Baskervilles, Creeping Unknown, Enemy 
From Space, 5 Million Years to Earth, Curse of 
the Werewolf, The Mummy, Curseofthe Mum- 
my’s Tomb, Mummy's Shroud, Blood Fromthe 
Mummy's Tomb, Gorgon, Phantom of the 
Opera, Horror of Dracula, The Brides of Drac- 
ula, Kiss of the Vampire, Dracula Prince of 
Darkness, Dracula Has Risen From the Grave, 
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GENRE 
TRAILERS 


Frequently better than the 
movies they hype, preview 
trailers have become a 
unique art form. Here are 
some classic editions fea- 
turing memorable and not 
so memorable movies. Avail- 
able in both VHS & Beta, 
$34.95 each, plus $3.50ship- 
ping. Just send your check/ 
money order along with 
your name, address, and 
desired trailer(s) to: P.O. 
Box 270, Oak Park, IL 60303 
or call toll-free with Visa/MC 
by dialing 1-800-798-6515. 


Taste the Blood of Dracula, Scars of Dracula, 
Vampire Lovers, Lust for a Vampire, Countess 
Dracula, Vampire Circus, Dracula A.D. 1972, 
Count Dracula & His Vampire Bride, Legend of 
the 7 Golden Vampires - 75 mins. 


HORROR/SF V (HORRIBLE HONEYS 
Bride of Frankenstein, Bride of the Monster, 
Brides of Fu Manchu, Brides of Dracula, Fran- 
kenstein’s Daughter, Daughter of Dr. Jekyll, 
Jessie James Meets Frankenstein's Daughter, 
Cat Girl, Devil Girl From Mars, Voodoo 
Woman, Wasp Woman, Leech Woman, Snake 
Woman, Night of the Cobra Woman, Attack of 
the 50-Foot Woman, Prehistoric Women, 
Werewolf Vs. the Vampire Woman, Wild 
Women of Wongo, She Creature, She Freak, 
Astounding She Monster, She Demons, Lady 
Frankenstein, Queen of Blood, Teenage Gang 
Debs, Girls on Probation, Monica: Story of a 
Bad Girl, Female Jungle, Biood of Dracula, 
Straight Jacket, Berserk, Frankenstein Cre- 
ated Woman, Brain That Wouldn't Die, Sinder- 
ella & the Golden Bra - 78 mins. 


HORROR/SF Vi (SUPER GIANTS) 
The Biob, Son of Blob, Kronos, Konga, Fran- 
the World, Frankenstein 


Smog , , 

Gwangi, The Beast of Holiow Mountain, 
Attack of the Giant Leeches, Dinosaurus, 
Gorgo, The Giant Behemoth, War of the Colos- 
sai Beast, Destroy All Monsters - 60 mins. 





Doubt, Spelibound, Notorious, The Paradine 
Case, Rope, Under Capricorn, Dial M for 
Murder, Rear Window, To Catch a Thief, The 
Man Who Knew Too Much, The Trouble With 
Harry, Vertigo, North by Northwest, Psycho 
(Famous Hitchcock Tour), The Birds, Marnie, 
Torn Curtain - 60 mins. 


ini, Beach Blanket Bingo, Masque of the Red 
Death, Muscle Beach Party, Bikini Beach, 
Comedy of Terrors, Beach Party, The Haunted 
Palace, The Raven, The Pit and the Pendulum, 
The Premature Burial, The Fall of the House of 
Usher, The Amazing Transparent Man, Bucket 
of Blood, The Brain that Wouldn't Die, Attack 
of the Puppet People, Night of the Biood 
Beast, How to Make a Monster, | Was a Teen- 
age Frankenstein, | Was a Teenage Werewolf, 
Blood of Dracula, invasion of the Saucermen, 
Phantom From 10,000 Leagues - 60 mins. 


DIRECTING AUTEUR 


continued from page 4 

son effort was another chance to 
explore Klingon culture, “A Mat- 
ter of Honor,” in which Riker 
transfers aboard a Klingon war- 
ship. “It was a long-awaited 
chance to do a Jonathan Frakes 
episode,” said Bowman. “Jona- 
than got the chance to be kind of 
nasty for a change and he was up 
for the fight. He and his wife were 
having trouble and I was getting a 
divorce and we hada lot of angerin 
us. It was like a true male bonding 
episode.” 

Vividly illustrating that neces- 
sity is truly the mother of inven- 
tion, when Bowman discovered he 
needed a Klingon ladder for the 
foreground of a shot he had set up 
aboard the Klingon vessel, he 
found it by pulling up a bike rack 
on the Paramount lot and invert- 
ing it to create a vital part of Kling- 
on technology. 

Bowman encountered makeup 
problems on his next second sea- 
son assignment, “The Dauphin,” 
in which Wesley courts a young 
alien princess who, unbeknownst 
to the crew, is not really human. 
Recalled Bowman, “When they 
showed me those costumes for the 
aliens I said you're going to save 
money, but when the audience sees 
these they're going to change the 
channel. | was embarrassed to 
shoot the scene where the two 
monsters come together. I closed 
my eyes and photographed them.” 

Following “Q-Who,” one of the 
series’ most powerful and dra- 
matic installments (see Q sidebar, 
page 20), Bowman directed “Man- 
hunt,” his sixth second season 
assignment. Bowman had been 
requested by Majel Barrett (Mrs. 
Gene Roddenberry), who returned 
in her role as Deanna Troi’s 
mother, Lwaxana, ina sequel writ- 
ten by Tracy Torme that com- 
bined elements of “Haven” and 
“The Big Goodbye,” two of Torme’s 
best first season episodes. 

“They changed it a great deal to 
accomodate Majel and sacrificed 
what Tracy[Torme]and I thought 
were the noir nuances to the 
show,” said Bowman. “Tracy had 
warned me ahead of time and said 
this is what's going to happen and 
it did. The emphasis was shifted 
from noir to Majel. She’s the 
boss's wife and she only does it 
once a year, so it should be accom- 
modating for her.” 

Bowman's last STAR TREK 
effort to date is the embarrassing 
“Shades of Grey,” the cheaply 
done stock footage episode that 
capped the show’s second season, 
in which Riker is felled on an 
Away Team mission and only his 
memories can stunt a growing 
infection that threatens to kill him. 
“Saved money, shot fast,” Bow- 


man said of the episode. “[ Produc- 
tion assistant] Eric Stillwell was in 
charge of picking all the clips and 
Rick Berman assembled them. All 
Ican say about that showis I shotit 
in three days... and it was a nice 
set.” 

Since leaving THE NEXT GEN- 
ERATION, Bowman has directed 
several MANCUSO, FBI epi- 
sodes, BOOKER, BAYWATCH, 
and an episode of Fox's ALIEN 
NATION. “I enjoyed it,” said 
Bowman of working on ALIEN, 
another science fiction show, “but 
it was just too ambitious for me. 
As fast as you could set up the 
camera and roll is how fast you 
shoot. You have a directoras exec- 
utive producer [Kenneth John- 
son] who has done nothing but 
features and big projects that you 
don't want to disappoint, because 
he certainly knows what he’s 
doing. But the schedule is like a 
straitjacket. Everyday was a panic 
to make the schedule. I hope 
they're successful, but no thank 
you.” 

Bowman refers to the cast and 
crew of THE NEXT GENERA- 
TION as his family and he has 
expressed a desire to return to the 
show, but only under certain con- 
ditions. “If I was to go back to 
STAR TREK, I would only go 
under the auspices of being a 
supervising producer/ director,” 
said Bowman. “It would give me 
more creative control. I have a 
very close personal attachment to 
that show. I'm veryclose with all of 
the actors and [producers] Rick 
Berman and David Livingston. 
It’s more than just doing an epi- 
sode, it’s hanging out with my fam- 
ily for three weeks.” 


TREKKER TURNS 
STORY EDITOR 


continued from page 39 

ror’—the drama of the conflict 
between these two men, Kirk and 
the Romulan commander. It wasa 
submarine warfare movie—but 
it'd be fun if we could try to do 
more of that.” 

Writing for THE NEXT GEN- 
ERATION'’s large ensemble of 
actors is no easy task, Snodgrass 
admitted, although the writers 
have become more adept at it as 
the series has progressed. *We have 
a lot of people in thisshow,” Snod- 
grass said. “We always tried to 
make sure that if a character's time 
on screen is small in one script that 
somewhere down the line they 
would have their big moment in 
the sun. You have eight people on 
this show, if you count [Whoop 
Goldberg as] Guinan, so every line 
of dialogue has to either further 
the story or be such a wonderful 
character moment that you for- 
give it for not moving the story 
along.” 
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Snodgrass was frank about her 
reasons for quitting THE NEXT 
GENERATION. “I loved my co- 
workers,” she said. “Ricky [Ber- 
man] and Hans [Beimler] and 
[producer] Ira Behar were just 
swell. But it’s STAR TREK and 
I'm very glad to be gone. I’m look- 
ing into other shows. I got sick of 
having my hands tied behind my 
back and told to write. I finally 
said enough and had no desire to 
come back after the end of this last 
season. I worked through the hia- 
tus and was just kind of burnt out.” 

Since leaving the show, Snod- 
grass completed work on the next 
installment in the WILDCARDS 
series and has recently had a new 
novel published by Warner books. 
As for her future life beyond 
STAR TREK onthe small screen, 
Snodgrass can only guess. “It 
would be fun to doa show that has 
more of a feel of a cross between 
STAR WARS’ Hans Solo and 
ALIENS’ The Nostromo,” she 
said. “STAR TREK is what itis. It 
tells bright and inspiring stories, 
but it would also be fun to explore 
the slightly seamier side of space in 
a dirty, little scout ship.” 


WRITER/PRODUCER 
ENDANGERED SPECIES 


continued from page 47 

material we get are retreads of 
things that have already been on 
the air,” he said. “It’s very hard to 
come up with concepts that break 
new ground. There has to be an 
emotional dilemma that has to be 
resolved and there has to be a 
science fiction quotient so you're 
working on a metaphorical level. 
And it’s got to have one of our 
people in the center. Ultimately, 
our job is to keep our characters 
growing and keep them at the cen- 
ter of the show and do good 
television.” 
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As an example of a show that 
broke new ground, Piller cited 
“The Bonding,” a spec script by 
Moore that Piller bought which 
led to Moore's hiring as the show’s 
third season story editor. Moore’s 
story of an Enterprise boy whose 
dead mother is replicated for him 
by a sympathetic alien race, was 
brought to Piller’s attention by 
Snodgrass. 

“Melinda did a rewrite on it,” 
Piller said. “I did a rewirite, but 
essentially the heart of it came 
from Moore. I think ‘The Bond- 
ing’ really puts it into perspective. 
It doesn’t depend on special 
effects, it’s a show about a charac- 
ter with emotional issues that 
touch our personal lives. I found it 
moving. I've gotten letters from 
people who've said it’s the first 
time they've ever been in tears at 
the end ofa STAR TREK episode 
and it meant a great deal in their 
lives. I think that really hit home 
for me.” 


CONTINUING Q 


continued from page 29 

about him calling me and saying | 
had to save his butt which | 
thought was bullshit. I'm not sav- 
ing anybody’s butt. We're going to 
make a very good episode and you 
can't arbitrarily, behind my back, 
lop a day off the schedule and tell 
me you had nothingtodo withit. It 
brought outa lot of angst in every- 
body, but the most important 
thing is we got the best thing on 
film, so the audience doesn't have 
to pay the price for our troubles. A 
lot of times the politics of movie- 
making interfere because you'll 
get artists who'll say. “Fuck the 
front office if they do this to us 


we'll just phone it in and go home.’ 


The only people who suffer is the 
audience, and that’s not fair to the 
loyal fans.” 


The final result of all the turmoil 
was one of STAR TREK’s most 
spectacular and memorable epi- 
sodes, although few had any idea 
they were creating one at the time. 
“We didn't know day to day if we 
were making a stinker or a 
winner,” Bowman said. “It was 
just too weird. When I saw the 
final answer print, I thought, wow, 
Maury was right. It really is dis- 
turbing. Idon'tknowhowhe gotit 
past Roddenberry, but he was 
adamant about this. He champi- 
oned the script with a fervor which 
couldn't be stopped. He was basi- 
cally like a bull ina ring and every- 
body got out of his way. A lot of 
people thought he was dead 
wrong, but in the end, he was 
right.” O 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING DATA 


continued from page 37 

said this is what would make it fit 
into the STAR TREK bible. [Pro- 
ducer] Rick Berman added some 
crucial pieces to the puzzle. I think 
we were able to come up with a 
concept that was one of the best 
shows of the season. 

“Weare very determined to pro- 
tect the uniqueness of Data as a 
character,” continued Piller. “At 
the same time, it seemed to make 
perfect sense that one of the 
human traits that Data would 
have observed and perhaps covet 
is procreation and parenting. He 
would also know his value to Star- 
fleet was so great that if he were 
ever in an accident that he’s too 
valuable to end with himself.” 

Landau, who worked in televi- 
sion as an assistant director before 
going on to direct first season’s 
“Arsenal of Freedom” has been 
with THE NEXT GENERATION 
since the beginningand remembers 
when Spiner first came in to read 
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for the part of Data. “I remember 
wondering if he was going to get 
it,” Landau said. “What he’s done 
has far surpassed what he origi- 
nally did. He’s a wonderful actor 
who's done many of the series’ best 


shows.” CT) 
THE KLINGONS 

continued from page 45 

planet.” * Said Dorn, “He wasn't 


trying to be funny. He was just 
saying that, ‘Hey, this is a nice 
planet.’ That’s where his charm ts. 
He doesn't think he’s very funny.” 
But this should not be taken as 
meaning that Klingons have no 
sense of humor. Said Dorn, “It's 
just that nobody has been able to 
bring it out.” 

As anexample, Dorn alluded to 
the second season episode, “A 
Matter of Honor,” in which Riker 
is transferred to a Klingon vessel 
whose crew has no problem with 
jokes and laughter (most of it at 
poor Riker’s expense). “Those 
Klingons had a wonderful sense of 
humor,” said Dorn. “A very sar- 
donic sort of wit.” From this it can 
be inferred that Worf can laugh, 
“But he has to laugh at what he 
considers funny jokes,” observed 
Dorn, who perhaps uncovers the 
greatest barrier separating Wort 
from his human compatriot. “He 
thinks that human humorissortot 
pedestrian.” 

As for Worf’s future, Moore 
sees the possibility of a sequel to 
“Sins of the Father.” Said 
Moore, “I’m just not sure if we 
should do it or not. ~ Whether or 
not Worf is accepted back into 
Klingon society, he has certainly 
become a vital part of THE NEXT 
GENERATION and will con- 
tinue to be one of the most com- 
pelling and fascinating characters 
Gene Roddenberry devised in 
fashioning the new series. 
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DARK SHADOWS 


continued from page § 

included the acclaimed DR. JE- 
KYLL AND MR. HYDE (1968) 
starring Jack Palance and THE 
NIGHT STALKER (1971). Break- 
ing away from the horror genre, 
Curtis tackled two mammoth 
miniseries based on World War II 
novels by Herman Wouk—THE 
WINDS OF WAR and WAR 
AND REMEMBRANCE. The 
two projects totaled 47'4 hours of 
prime-time television. 

“I had to shake the DARK 
SHADOWS image,” Curtis said. 
“I stayed in the field fora whileand 
then I got to the point where I just 
never wanted to do another scary 
movie. I could just see that after 
my whole career, when I wasdead, 
on my tombstone it would say, 
‘The man who gave us DARK 
SHADOWS.’ I never wanted that 
to happen.” 

There have been many offers for 
Curtis to revive DARK SHAD- 
OWS. Tartikoff believes the tim- 
ing was right after the rigors of 
WAR AND REMEMBRANCE. 
“| had lunch with Dan and talked 
to him about a lot of things,” said 
the NBC Entertainment boss.“ We 
started talking DARK SHAD- 
OWS, and somehow, out of that 
lunch, we decided to try it. I think 
Dan wants to have fun. He’s look- 
ing for fun, delicious stuff todo,so 
it’s a nice homecoming for him.” 

Curtis confirmed Tartikoff's 
assumptions. “I really wasn'tlook- 
ing to put DARK SHADOWS on 
again,” he said. “But I was looking 
fora way tokeep my hand intelevi- 
sion, and all the networks were 
coming after me with offers. So I 
finally decided, “What the hell? It 
might be laughs. Let’s go see if it’s 
laughs.” If it’s laughs, fine. We'll 
keep it rolling with a good team, 
and I'll be able to do other things. 
If it’s not, I'll walk away from it. 
But I think it’s very possible that 
I'll be able to have my cake and eat 
it. 

“I think what probably hap- 
pened was that after I went off and 
did THE WINDS OF WAR and 
WAR AND REMEMBRANCE, 
I was finally able to shake off this 
DARK SHADOWS image. It’s 
not like the only thing I've ever 
done is DARK SHADOWS. And 
I would never do DARK SHAD- 
OWS again if I had to doa whole 
new story—never. If I had tocome 
up with a whole new story, I would 
have said, ‘Fellows, find yourself 
another lunatic because this one is 
riding away.’ I don't need the 
money. It’s a stupid thing to say, 
but I've done alright over the 
years. This has todo with havinga 
few smiles.” 

Indeed, Curtis also is at work on 
developinga new NIGHT STALK- 
ER sequel for ABC. “This, too, 


could be laughs,” Curtis said. 
“Kolchak [Darren McGavin] 
shows up twenty years laterin New 
York City—down at his heels and 
out of luck. The Vincenzo charac- 
ter’s son is the editor of a newspa- 
per in New York, a Harvard Busi- 
ness School graduate and a very 
uptight guy. Kolchak comes wan- 
dering in still wearing the same 
seedy suit and terrible little hat. 
When this guy finally hires him, of 
course, a series of strange murders 
are taking place in New York. It 
turns out that the body of Janos 
Skorzeny was nevercremated. It’s 
the same thing. Nobody believes 
Kolchak. It’s wild. It’s funny.” 

No doubt, if Dan Curtis is hav- 
ing a good time again, horror fans 
will, too. 


RE-ANIMATOR 2 


continued from page 19 

George, who supervised a crew 
that whipped up a gallery of 
twisted corpses for the film’s grand 
finale; and RE-ANIMATOR alum- 
ni John Buechler and Tony Doub- 
lin. Buechler is in charge of the 
disembodied head of Dr. Hill 
(again played by David Gale), 
which flies on bat wings this time. 
Doublin masterminded both the 
aforementioned “eyeball crea- 
ture,” (animation by David Allen) 
and a mechanical “devil dog” that 
sports a human forearm. One of 
the film’s other highlights involves 
a “girl fight” between the Bride 
(Kathleen Kinmont) and Fran- 
cesca, a hair- and flesh-tearing 
brawl that would doex-DYNASTY 
stars Linda Evans and Joan Col- 
lins proud. 

If that sounds like a camp 
moment straight out of, well, RE- 
ANIMATOR, it’s because Yuzna 
has decided to carry forward the 
darkly funny sensibility evident in 
Stuart Gordon's original film. 
“The humor is still very much 
there,” said Combs. “There’s still 
that dark edge, but I think there 
are some grander things in this 
one—the ideas are very Greek, 
almost operatic. But the humor 
comes out of character and cir- 
cumstance, like all good humor 
does. If we start playing this to be 
funny, we're in trouble.” 

While for various reasons Stuart 
Gordon was unable to take an 


active role in the development of 


BRIDE OF RE-ANIMATOR, 
Yuzna said that he and Gordon 
discussed the project while Gor- 
don was busy prepping producer 
Charles Band’s THE PIT AND 
THE PENDULUM (a project 
currently on hold) and, in fact, 
compared notes regularly. Know- 
ing that both directors are of like 
mind, the question is raised about 
the sequel’s shock quotient. 

“I don't think BRIDE OF RE- 
ANIMATOR will beas gory asthe 


first one,” said Yuzna. “It proba- 
bly won't be as outrageous, either— 
I think that would be next to 
impossible. I think you can do 
variations On certain themes, but 
they end up being just that —varia- 
tions. You can't ever recapture the 
shock value. We're trying to make 
as good a movie as we can, and | 
think it’s a testament to the origi- 
nal that that’s a very difficult thin 

to do.” O 


THE GUARDIAN 


continued from page 57 

on,” recalled Mungle. “Two days 
before, Billy comes up and says, ‘I 
want her to go nude,’ and my jaw 
drops. We didn't have prosthetics 
to cover her whole body, so we 
used bits and pieces and blended 
makeup in between.” 

Mungle’s most difficult techni- 
cal challenge was showing Camil- 
la’s leg severed by sympathetic 
magic when Dwier Brown chain- 
saws a limb from the tree. “We 
used an amputee who had lost her 
leg to cancer and built a fake leg,” 
said Mungle. “Actually, what was 
going to happen was each time the 
father cut into the tree, Camilla 
was supposed to lose a limb: her 
arm and both of her legs. But it 
started to look Monty Pythonish, 
and the next to last day, Billy said, 
‘Let's not do that.’ There was a lot 
of money spent on things that 
weren't used. But it’s useless to try 
to change his [ Friedkin’s] mind.” 


JUST THE FEEBLES 


continued from page 15 

forty seconds a day instead of the 
two minutes a day we had prom- 
ised.” 

Appeasing the NZFC meant 
there would be no time to film the 
picture’s all-out climactic “Fee- 
bles Massacre.” Said Jackson, 
“The relationship with the com- 
mission was very messy at that 
point. We were concerned they 
would sack us if we went against 
their wishes, so the writers—four 
of us—decided we'd put every- 
thing we earned back into the film 
to finance a secret week of shoot- 
ing. We never lied to them, but we 
made it seem like we'd stopped 
shooting and started editing. We 
simply felt it would be stupid to 
have a film like this without a 
payoff.” 

That week cost Jackson and his 
cohorts about $20,000. The film 
was shot secretly at night, and 
Jackson would stumble into the 
editing room in the mornings to 
cut the picture the commission 
had thought was already in the 
can. “By then,” said Jackson, “our 
relationship with the commission 
was at an all time low. But we did 
postproduction on shedule and 
budget, and proved we were not 








Got your attention? 


Join The Children Of The Night, the society for mature, discrim- 
inating fans of the vampire genre in art, cinema, literature and 
folklore. Membership includes plastic ID Card; Membership 
Certificate; 9 issues of Coven Journal per year — each filled with 
provocative stories, artwork and articles; correspondence net- 
work and periodic social gatherings to discuss and celebrate 
this mysterious, sensuous supernatural phenomena. 
Annual Membership $35.00 
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complete jerks. The film is selling 
well and might make its money. 
All is forgiven—-not forgotten, 
but forgiven.” 

Whether theatre-goers proveas 
magnanimous is still anyone's 
guess. JUST THE FEEBLES is 
fairly hard-core. “We never set 
out to make porn,” said Jackson, 
“but rather a satire of porn. Our 
approach throughout the movie 
was a parody. If you make a film 
as excessive as this, you have to 
make it funny. I think it is very 
funny, and that helps dilute the 
harmful effect.” 


TEENAGE MUTANT 
NINJA TURTLES 


continued from page 55 
TURTLES attempts to imagina- 
tively negotiate the presence ol 
foreigners (specifically Asians) in 
American life. Thus, whereas em- 
gre Splinter and the Turtles them- 
selves cooly mix Oriental mysti- 
cism with America’s fun mental- 
ity, arch villain Shredder and the 
Foot represent the East at its most 
insidious (and corporate?), and 
therefore must be destroyed. 
Beneath the crazy surface of Tur- 
tlemania lurks a social tension 
between incorporating and or 
obliterating the racial Other. 

But perhaps the film’s key 
moment occurs when, during one 





of the endless ninja melees, Leo- 
nardo (I think) looks intothe cam- 
era and exults, “God, I love being 
a Turtle!” Like Pee Wee Herman's 
celebrations of personal strange- 
ness, this is an anthem of empow- 
erment, a rousing acceptance of 
oneself as “cool” in all one’s seem- 
ing freakishness. It’s a message 
that children eagerly assent toina 
society whose media constantly 
trumpets our powerlessness, the 
same children whose social her- 
tage is adding up to environmental 
decay, sexual disease, and con- 
sumer oppression. Sad, then, that 
such a stirring expression of self- 
hood should arrive in a cinematic 
fast-food package of urban des- 
pair, jock foolishness, and Domi- 
no's Pizza, butas I ventured inmy 
opening line... LJ 


CHILD'S PLAY 2 


continued from page 20 
the actors, and the performances 
are quite good—there are no duds 
in our cast. I think the acting ts 
terrible in most horror films. | 
want this movie to be well per- 
formed as wellasscary, like JAWS 
and Hitchcock's movies.” 
Working with a mechanical 
actor, Lafia confessed, is what 
gains a director a “twenty-take” 
reputation. “I always try to get at 
least four or five printable takes 
any time Chucky is in the scene 


just go home and go to bed 





because there are so many things 
that can go wrong. It’s notanexact 
science [working with a puppet]. 
It’s really helped to have Kevin 
[Yagher] and the guys rehearse 
with Chucky in advance of shoot- 
ing. That’s probably been the 
number one benefit of this beinga 
sequel— having had Chucky pre- 
tested in the first movie. I’ve spent 
a lot of time with Kevin trying to 
understand how the puppet works 
technically.” 

If Lafia looks a bit drawn these 
days, it’s with good reason. “It’s 
almost impossible to sleep,” he 
admitted. “*Not because I'm ob- 
sessed. | work froma video moni- 
torsothatI cansee rightinfrontof 
me the image I’m shooting. Almost 
every night when I try tosleep, my 
dreams are framed ina video mon- 
itor. When you're spending thir- 
teen, fourteen hours a day concen- 
trating on something, you don't 
your 
brain doesn't shut up.” 

Does Lafia’s nocturnal restless- 
ness have anything to do with his 
concerns about following in the 
original's footsteps? “Not at all,” 
he shot back. “If I had to follow 
Kubrick or Scorsese, maybe I'd be 
worried. But CHILD'S PLAY 
isn't all that great of a movie. 
We're going to kick ass on this one. 
I want to scare the shit out of the 
audience.” 


DARKMAN 


continued from page 13 
assembled footage, the studio pro- 
vided additional money for the 
enhancement of some scenes, 
including a spectacular helicopter 
sequence above the streets of 
downtown Los Angeles. Said 
Raimi, “Universal’s been suppor- 
tive of me, especially Jim Jacks. 
The marketing department seems 
very anxious to push the picture. 
That’s a new experience for me, 
because I've never had a picture 
released that’s not been X-rated. 
They liked what they sawand said, 
‘Fine, keep working on it.” What 
else could a filmmaker ask for?” 
After DARKMAN, Raimi plans 
to continue developing his craft, 
gradually moving away from hor- 
ror. Said Raimi, “When I grew up, 
| wasn't really a fan of horror pic- 
tures—it was only after | made 
THE EVIL DEAD that I began to 
look at them and appreciate their 
art and craftsmanship. What | 
really want to do is make the audi- 
ence laugh — which is probably the 
hardest thing in the world. All my 
early Super-8 pictures were come- 
dies. Only when I got in college 
and realized I had to make money 
did my partner Robert Tappert 
and I realize that weshould makea 
horror picture. We knew no mat- 
ter how badly we failed, it would 
still play somewhere.” O 
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WE TRY NOT TO 
BE TOO GRATUITOUS, 
TASTELESS, AND 
CHAUVINISTIC 
Your magazine at times uses foul 
language and pictures of nudity, 
blood, sex and gore inside its 
pages. I think it is unnecessary for 
readers who want to find out more 
about science fiction films. It ts 
hard to find a movie or video that 
doesn't have rape, sex, blood, gore 
or foul language throughout the 
whole film. Your magazine pro- 
vides an important service for 
adults, parents and teachers on 
what children and teens see. 
Armen Janjigian 
Sioux Falls, SD 57104 


PAUL BLAISDELL 

NOTES AND 
CORRECTIONS 

While I truly believe that Paul 
Blaisdell [20:5] deserves to be 


remembered for his work (just as 
his wife Jackie deserves the money 
from those Billiken model kits 
doesn’t Sam Arkoff have enough 
money?), | think Blaisdell had a 
tendency to exaggerate the capa- 
bilities of his creations. As for his 
playing the role of the mutant in 
DAY THE WORLD ENDED 
because it was “easier for him to 
construct the monster suit to 
match his own build,” | suspect 
that performing was a way of pick- 
ing up a few extra bucks, some- 
thing he was more than entitled to, 
considering how little he was paid 
for his efforts. 

THE BEAST WITH 1,000,000 
EYES was actually directed by 
Lou Place who refused to take 
credit for it. Some of the interiors 
were shot by Roger Corman and 
Floyd Crosby (also uncredited). 
In the script, originally titled THE 
UNSEEN, the monster is invisi- 
ble. The outrageous title, cooked 


up by AIP’s Jim Nicholson while 
the movie was being shot, referred 
to the fact that the monster could 
see through the eyes of the critters 
it controlled. Blaisdell was called 
in at the last minute when the 
exhibitors demanded something 
visible. Blaisdell’s story about his 
creation being a slave of the real 
Beast is something he made up. 
The “idea” to make THE SHE- 
CREATURE did not come froma 
Crown-International distributor, 


just the title, suggested by exec 


Red Jacobs who hadn't yet formed 
the company. 

It's doubtful that AIP asked 
Blaisdell to design props for SHE- 
GODS OF SHARK REEF since 
initially it was not one of their 
films. It was picked up by AIP 
after producer Ludwig Gerber had 
been unable to sell it for two years. 
More likely it was Corman who 
called Blaisdell onto the project. 
Corman directed the picture back- 





NAKED 
PARADISE in 1956, splitting the 
cost of production between Gerber 


to-back with AIP’s 


and AIP’s Nicholson and Sam 
Arkoff. 

Lou Rusoff's script for]! T CON- 
QUERED THE WORLD (re- 
written by the uncredited Charles 
Griffith) did have the creature in 
the cave but Blaisdell’s explana- 
tion for why it was brought into 
the sunlight for the final attack 
isn't very likely. Anyone who has 
seen the film will realize the scenes 
in the cave weren't shot with avail- 
able light. There must have beena 
generator. Director Corman prob- 
ably thought it would be more 
dynamic to have the final confron- 
tation outside. 

Cathy Downs wasn't in THE 
SPIDER. The woman menaced 
by Blaisdell’s spider-leg was Sally 
Fraser who was Peter Graves’ wife 
in IT CONQUERED THE 
WORLD and the star of WAR 





HORROR, FANTASY & SCIENCE FICTION FILM MARKETPLACE 


Classified ads are $.75 per word; caps $.25 
extra, bold caps $.50 extra, display space 
$40.00 per column inch camera ready —pay- 
able in advance. Send to CFQ, P. O. Box 270, 
Oak Park, iL 60303 





For Sale—STAR TREK items and videos. For 
list, send a SASE to Debbie Mark, 2109 Milton, 
St. Warren, OH 44484 


SOMEWHERE IN TIME fan? (Reeve, Sey- 
mour) Join International Network. Sample 
newsletter $1.00. Shepard, 17350 E. Temple 
Ave., #399. La Puente, CA 91744 


FAMOUS MONSTERS, Other monster, sci-fi 
magazines at low prices. Send two stamps for 
catalog. Dennis Druktenis, 348 Jocelyn Pi., 
Highwood, IL 60040 
MOVIESOUND NEWSLETTER The state of 
film audio tracks in theatres and athome. Send 
$2 for two sample issues. PO Box 7304, Suite 
269C., No. Hollywood, Ca. 91603 





SALE ON USED VHS VIDEOS. As!owas $4.95! 
Send $1.00 for latest catalog. ValueVideo PO 
Box 22565-CQ7, Denver, CO 80222 


Nudist Family videos/magazines; $2.00, 
S.A.S.E.. NATPLUS-CF, Box 9296, Newark, 
DE 19714-9296 

MOVIE POSTERS. DICK TRACY, ROBOCOP. 
JAMES BOND, STAR TREK IV. Thousands 


THE INSTITUTE OF STUDIO MAKEUP, LTD. 


The World's Foremost Professional Makeup School 
100% Hands-On Intensive Training 


. Limited Selective Enrollment 
intensive Day and Evening Classes Available 


All Phases Of Makeup Taught 
Prosthetics ¢ Working Effects ¢ Television 


Motion Picture ¢ Video ¢ Platform ¢ Theatre 
All Instructors Are Working Professionals 


COURSE LENGTH 765 Hours Approximately 6 Months 


Send a self addressed stamped envelope for catalog 












FILM SEARCH SERVICE 


We will locate and obtain your 
favorite hard-to-find films (pre- | 
1970 only) on video. We are 
expensive, but good. 5 searches 
for $5 & S.a.s.e: 

VIDEO FINDERS 
1770 N. Highland Ave., Ste. H628cf 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
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(213) 850-6661 


more. Visa/Mastercard (904) 373-7202. Cata- 
logue $2.00. Rick's, Box 23709/CE, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 32601 

JERRY OHLINGER’S MOVIE MATERIAL 
STORE, INC. 242 W. 14th St.. New York, NY 
10011, (212) 989-0869. Posters, free list. Sci-Fi 
photos list #44, $1.50 

CINEFANTASTIQUE #1 ON UP, CHAARLIE’S 
ANGELS, PRISONER, DARK SHADOWS. 
STAR TREK—BOTH, MOVIE AND TV PHO- 
TOS, MAGAZINES, PAPERBACKS AND 
POSTERS, ETC. CATALOGUE $2.00. TV 
GUIDES 1950-1990 CATALOGUE $2.00 
HOWARD ROGOFSKY, BOX 107-CQ, GLEN 
OAKS, NY 11004 

LEARN MAKE-UP ARTISTRY. Instructor Bert 
Roth, director of make-up for ABC-TV. Write 
Bert Roth, 1344 Manor Circle, Pelham Manor, 
NY 10803 





1,000,000 VIDEO MOVIES/SOUNDTRACKS, 
BROADWAY LPS Video cataiogue—$1.00 
Soundtracks—$1.00. RTS/CQ14, Box 750579, 
Petaluma, California 94975 





HALF-MILLION MOVIE POSTERS! NEWEST 
RELEASES, SCIENCE FICTION, HORROR, 
POPULAR AND OBSCURE TITLES. ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG-S2. VISA/MASTER- 
CARD ORDERS CALL 901-357-1649. LUT- 
ON’S, BOX 27621-C, MEMPHIS, TN 38127. 





Movie posters, Photos, Magazines, Presskits, 
and more. Catalog $1.00. Always Entertain- 
ment, 35526 Grand River, Suite 103, Farming- 
ton, MI 48024 


10,000 different movie & movie star posters 
Catalogue $2. Mnemonics Ltd. Dept “E” #9, 
3600-21 St. N.E. Calgary, Alberta, T2E 6V6 
CANADA. 1-403-250-7588 


THE HORROR FILM. a guide to more than 700 
movies on videocassette, for just $11.95 
Reviews, synopses, critical commentary, and 
more for hundreds of thegoriest, scariest, best 
and worst filmsin the genre. Call 800-541-5701 
or 708-475-8400. CineBooks, P.O. Box 1407, 
Dept. CFO70, 990 Grove St., Evanston, IL 

60204. 30-day money-back guarantee 





FRENCH SCI-FI/HORROR MATERIAL— 
stills, movie posters, scripts etc....for sale 
list. Giraud Patrick, 25 Avenue Roger Salen- 
gro, 93420 Villepinte (France) 


Star Trek: The Next Generation, 
Lost in Space, Beauty and the 
Beast, and Star Trek classicsand 
movies, Dr. Who, Star Wars, 
Aliens, Blakes 7, War of the 
Worlds, The Simpsons, The Pri- 
soner, The Avengers, The Man 
From Uncle, Airwolf, Mac- 


Gyver, Battlestar Galactica, 
Space 1999, UFO (and other 
Anderson shows), Outer Limits, 
Twilight Zone, Voyage) Sea, 


Time Tunnel, Land of the 
Giants, Starman, and many oth- 
ers are in our Science Fiction 
Catalog: toys, books, models, 
tapes, posters, magazines, pho- 
tos, scripts, props, records, mini- 
atures, buttons, blueprints, 
patches, jewelry, and much 
more, only $1.00 ($2.00 Canada, 
$3.00 overseas, US funds only!). 


Star Tech 


PO Box 456C 
Dunlap, TN 37327 


OF THE COLOSSAL BEAST. 
Blaisdell did not make the giant 
phone for Bert Gordon's AT- 
TACK OF THE PUPPET PEO- 
PLE. It was supplied bythe phone 
company. (Incidentally, the head 
of the Jekyll/ Hyde puppet that 
Blaisdell made for this film ts 
another prop borrowed for Her- 
man Cohen’s HOW TOMAKEA 
MONSTER.) Mark McGee 
Arcadia, CA 91006 


I believe Blaisdell’s IT! THE TER- 
ROR FROM BEYOND SPACE 
costume was used again by direc- 
tor Edward L. Cahn the following 
year in Allied Artists’ INVISIBLE 
INVADERS. Look for the moment 
when the Invisible Ones become 
visible. Alan Estler 
Big Pine, FL 33043 


JAMES CAMERON 
The highlight of James Cameron's 
interview on THE ABYSS[20:5: 


32] was a precious moment of 


supreme irony. Cameron’s TER- 
MINATOR jab at Paul Verhoev- 
en's ROBOCOP: one hopes, in 
the cause of natural justice, that 
Verhoeven replied, “Yes, you can 
rest assured that there are at least 
two people out there who have 
really taken the time tostudy your 
very-wonderful TERMINATOR, 
that is, myself and Mr. Harlan 


‘llison. +: . 
Ellison Simon Cunningham 


West Sussex, England 


[See “Harlan Ellison Vs. James 
Cameron, "15:4:4, Cameron's next 
film, by the way, is TERMINA- 
TOR I], ata projected $50 million, 
not the low-budget, non-genre 
project he envisioned] 


GERRITT GRAHAM 
FOUND TO BE ALIVE! 

As the director of C.H.U.D. II, I 
was concerned that you referred to 
the actor who played Bud the 
Chud as the “late” Gerritt Graham 
[20:5:44]. Gerritt is very much 
alive and will soon be seen in my 
next picture, PERFUME OF 
THE CYCLONE, starring Kris 
Kristofferson. Gerritt also informs 
me that he can be seen soon in 
CHILD'S PLAY II. I was very 
pleased with Ms. Harris’ review of 
the film, as I find comedy, horrora 
very difficult genre in which to 


mans David Irving 


New York, NY 10001 


[ Gerritt, we hope this plug in some 
small way makes up for our edito- 
rial gaffe, not the fault of reviewer 
Judith P. Harris.| 


Send your comments to: 
CFQ LETTERS 
Box 270, Oak Park, IL 60303 
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These high-quality VHS videotapes featuring the classic comics hero Dick Tracy come 
directly from the distributor and are recorded in “Standard Play” (not at 2 speed like those 
found in many retail outlets) and sell for just $19.® each. To order, see below. 


DICK TRACY MEETS CUEBALL 


In this adventure Cueball is strangling 
people, Vitamin Flintheart is going under- 
cover to help, and Tess's life is in danger 
Meanwhile, Dick Tracy is on a merry-go- 
round trying to straighten things out. Star- 
ring Morgan Conway; Apprx mins 


DICK TRACY: 
The Lost TV Episodes 
This classic Four-Volume Collection fea- 
tures Raiph Byrd as Dick Tracy in the 1951 
television series. Each volume contains two 
exciting episodes; approximately 50 min- 
utes 


Vol. #1: includes “Dick Tracy Meets Flatop” 


(Crimetighter Tracy is kidnapped by the 
underworld!) and “Dick Tracy Versus Heels 
Beels.” (A furniture shop is a “front” for 
diamond thieves) 

Vol. #2: includes “Hi-Jack” (Tracy investi- 
gates a ring of car thieves!) and “The Mole 

( The crime figure delves in counterfeiting} 

Vol. #3: includes the two-parter “Dick Tracy 
Versus The Foreign Agents” (Tracy is pitted 
against foreign enemies of the United 
States!) 

Vol. #4: Includes “Shakey'’s Secret Trea- 
sure” (A map pits Tracy and Shakey inarace 
fo recover stolen bank funds!) and “A Dick 
Tracy Sampler” (Scenes from the best Dick 
Tracy movies and alook back at hisfabulous 
career!) 


DICK TRACY MEETS GRUESOME 


This cast represents the most famous 
characters in the Dick Tracy feature series 
Boris Karloff as Gruesome, a master crimi- 
nal discovers a gas that induces suspended 
animation and aids him in his criminal acts 
Raiph Byrd as Tracy; Apprx. 65 mins 


DICK TRACY, DETECTIVE 
The murderous “Splitface” tangles with 
Chester Gould's square jawed hero. There 
are dead bodies everywhere, but Dick Tracy 
senses there's more than meets the eye to 
these senseless killings. Starring Morgan 
Conway; Apprx. 62 mins 





DICK TRACY 
Saga of a Crime Fighter 
This documentary is the true story of Dick 
Tracy. Follow him from his creation by 
Chester Gould as acomic strip herothrough 
his development as a movie and serial detec- 
tive to today’s incarnation; Apprx. 45 mins 





DICK TRACY'S DILEMMA 
Murder, a gang of thieves, andthe CLAW 
are all pitted against Dick Tracy in this 
adventure. He must deal with the claw alone 
and precariously, for the hook is both swift 
and deadly. Look for an electrifying ending! 
Starring Ralph Byrd; Apprx. 62 mins 





TO ORDER: 

Send check or money order for 
$19." (plus $3. each—handling and 
UPS shipping) to: The CFQ Book- 
shop, P.O. Box 270, Oak Park, Illinois, 
60303. Visa or Mastercard users may 
order by phone on our toll-free 
number listed at right. 





1-800-798-6515 


© 


Have credit cards ready; calls accepted from 
10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Central Standard 
Time. For customer service cali: 1 (708) 
366-5774 
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CINEFANTASTIQUE 





VOL16NO3 

Behind the scenes with 
Tobe Hooper's remake of the 
William Cameron Menzies 
cult classic, INVADERS 
FROM MARS; plus making 
the amazing robot, Number 
5, for John Badham's SHORT 
CIRCUIT. $6.00 





VOL4NO2 

THE INCREDIBLE SHRINK- 
ING MAN retrospect includ- 
ing a Jack Arnold interview 
and career article; Brian 
DePaima on filming SISTERS 
& PHANTOM OF THE PARA- 
DISE; effects work for 
SPACE 1999. $15.00 





VOL&8NO1 

Preproducing THE PRIME- 
VALS, an advance look at 
David Allen's big-budget 
science fiction epic, planned 
for dimensional animation 
and Panavision; Stephen 
King on THE SHINING & 
SALEM'S LOT. $10.00 








VOLSNO2 
Filming Stephen King's 
SALEM'S LOT for television, 

including interviews with 
producer Richard Kobritz & 
director Tobe Hooper; a full- 
color production article on 
STAR TREK—THE MOTION 
PICTURE. $20.00 





VOL3NO4 

Filming THE EXORCIST, 
including interviews with Wil- 
liam Friedkin, Jason Miller, & 
Dick Smith; THEM! retro- 
spect including interviews 
with director Gordon Doug- 
las & screenwriter/producer 
Ted Sherdeman. $15.00 





VOL1NO2 

“The History and Tech- 
nique of Fantasy Film Anima- 
tion,” Part 1 by Mark Wolf, 
dealing with animation spe- 
cial effects, from the con- 
struction of the armature to 
final composites; DRACULA 
'71 preview. $10.00 





VOLSNO1 

“Making ALIEN: Behind 
the Scenes,” including inter- 
views with director Ridley 
Scott, Swiss surrealist H.R. 
Giger, makeup engineer 
Carlo Rambaidi, and pro- 
ducer Walter Hill; the filming 
of SATURN 3. $15.00 
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VOL8NO4 

Director Richard Donner 
on his fight to make SUPER- 
MAN more than a rehash of 
the BATMAN TV show; the 
facts behind the collapse of 
Jim Danforth’'s dream project 
TIMEGATE; Disney's THE 
BLACK HOLE. $20.00 
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VOL4NO3 

“The Films of Terence 
Fisher” career article & inter- 
view; Will Vinton & Bob 
Gardiner on filming the 
Oscar-winning short CLOSED 
MONDAYS; a photo preview 
of DEATH CORPS starring 
Peter Cushing. $15.00 








“Ray Garr yhaisen ov 
Ovntdantd The Feet of the Tiges 


VOL6NO2 

Ray Harryhausen on spe- 
cial effects and SINBAD AND 
THE EYE OF THE TIGER: 
David Allen on filming spe- 
cial effects for THE CRATER 
LAKE MONSTER: Paul N. 
Lazarus Ill on CAPRICORN 
ONE. $20.00 
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VOL5NO2 
The making of LOGAN'S 


RUN including interviews 
with Saul David, Michael 
Anderson, George Clayton 
Johnson, L.B. Abbott, Dale 
Henessy, and George Pal; 
making FLESH GORDON. 
$15.00 
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VOL1NO1 

“Rasputin on Film” surveys 
14 films based on the life of 
Rasputin from 1917 through 
1971; “The Disappearance of 
THE DAMNED"—production 
& distribution problems of 
Joseph Losey’s only SF film. 
$10.00 








VOLS5NO3 

Filming THE OMEN in- 
cludes interviews with Greg- 
ory Peck and director 
Richard Donner; plus Roman 
Polanski on the filming of 
THE TENANT; animator Via- 
dimir William Tytla on his 
work for Disney. $15.00 
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VOL3NO2 

“Producer Charles H. 
Schneer on GOLDEN VOY- 
AGE OF SINBAD and his 
long association with Ray 
Harryhausen; Richard Math- 
eson career interview; direc- 
tor Michael Crichton on film- 
ing WESTWORLD. $15.00 
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VOL 16NO2 

Making Aussie rock video 
stylist Russell Mulcahy's epic 
sword & sorcery adventure 
HIGHLANDER; Ray Brad- 
bury on his hit series for 
Home Box Office; and John 
Carpenter on BIG TROUBLE 
IN LITTLE CHINA. $6.00 


TO ORDER, SEND A CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ALONG WITH YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS TO P.O. BOX 270 
OAK PARK, IL 60303. OR CALL TOLL FREE WITH VISA OR MASTERCARD: 1-800-798-6515. 





